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LTHOUGH it is to the sea that 
Arctic commerce looks for its 
greatest harvest, it is to the 
land streams and mountains of 

rugged Labrador that the sportsman 
will turn for his. Nor will he turn in 
vain, for, paradoxical as it may at first 
appear, whilst the seal and the cod are 
disappearing before the advent of civil- 
ized man, the reindeer is rapidly increas- 
ing in number, and generations yet un- 
born will find on mossy barrens and in 
snow-chilled waters, falls and rapids 
abundant sport. At present, of course, 
it is not very easily accessible, but then 
on the other hand it is rather time and 
thought than money that is the bar. Time 
one must have, but the cost of such an 
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excursion need not be great. Eighteen 


hundred dollars covered all expenditures 
for our party of four, which I will 
roughly itemize for the benefit of those 
who might desire to make a similar trip: 
Four round-trip passages, New York to 
Saint John’s, at $60, $240. The Swa/- 
/ow charter, four months, at $100 per 
month, $400; master and engineer's 
wages, four months, at $32, $128; fire- 
man’s wages, four months, at $18, $72; 
pilot and cook’s wages, four months, at 
$26, $104; coal consumed, forty tons, at 
$5, principally obtained from coastal 
steamer, $200; provisions for seven per- 
sons for the voyage, purchased at New 
York, $400; hotel at Saint John’s, two 
weeks, at $6 per day for the party, $84; 
allowance for sundry other necessary 
expenditures, $172: total, $1,800. 

An average of four hundred and fifty 
dollars for each person in the party is 
surely not a heavy expenditure for such 
a five-months’ outing; and the average 
cost of the trip would have been mate- 
rially decreased had the party consisted 
of six persons, instead of four, as the 
accommodations on board the Swadlow 
were quite sufficient for nine men. 

If time is not an object, by far the 
most pleasant and convenient way to 
visit Labrador would be to charter a 
small vessel, preferably a steamer, as 
long calms prevail, and which would 
make it possible to visit, at will, the in- 
side runs and heads of bays and inlets 
where the best sport is to be found. 
Under no circumstances should a vessel 
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with anything but a staunch wooden 
hull be chartered. 

By chartering a small sailing vessel, 
instead of a steamer, the expense would, 
of course, be considerably lessened. The 
usual charter charges for small craft at 
Saint John’s are four dollars per ton 
measurement fortheseason. A schooner 
of thirty-five tons, which could be man- 
aged by a crew of three men, would 
comfortably accommodate eight or nine 
passengers. 

Such an excursion party should not 
leave Saint John’s earlier than July rst, 
and should waste no time on the south- 
ern Labrador shore. Harborage is easily 
found at any time, and little is to be 
gained by sailing at night. The night 
stops, and delays which may be occa- 
sioned by foggy weather, will afford 
ample opportunity for testing the 
streams and ponds along the southern 
portion of the coast. 

The mail steamers made their first 
trip north of Nain in 1894, and it is 
possible that a route will be established 
as far as Nachvack. Should this be 
done it will place the most interesting 
portions of the coast within easy reach 
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and at a comparatively small expense. 
The trip, from Saint John’s to Nain and 
return, is made in twenty-eight days. 
There are no desirable row-boats, suit- 


able for hunting or fishing, to be 
obtained in Labrador; but they may be 
procured in Saint John’s and carried 
north on the mail steamers. 

Sportsmen should also provide them- 
selves with light, easily portable camp 
outfits, and with such provisions and 
other supplies as they may require, for 
very little can be procured on the coast, 
aside from absolute necessaries, and 
these only at most exorbitant prices. 

The first stop of any duration should 
be made under Altaguyivivik, either at 
Mannok Island or in Mokkovik or Aillik 
bays. All three of these may be visited 
with profit. Eight miles northwest from 
Cape Aillik are the Turnavik Islands, 
an important fishing station. During 
the winter months the ‘‘ plant” is in 
charge of Robert Evans, a brawny, 
fair-haired, good-natured Scot, who has 
held the trust a number of years. 

Nicknames are quite as common in 
Labrador as they were in the days of 
49, in California, and I enjoyed his ac- 
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quaintance some time before discover- 
ing his true title. Evans has quite 
forfeited his name to the marked pecu- 
liarity of his luxuriant, reddish beard, 
which distinctive feature suggested and 
earned for him the sobriquet of ‘‘ the 
foxy man,” contracted to simple ‘‘ Fox” 
in familiar intercourse. 

Evans’ pride is in the ownership of a 
fine team of Esquimaux dogs; tall, 
strong-limbed, wolfish creatures, the 
color of whose shaggy hides and curling 
tails matches their master’s whiskers, 
by his own selection. With them he 
has made the trip from Turnavick to 
Davis Inlet in 
midwinter, over 
the frozen sea, 
in one day’s 
drive, a distance 
of some eighty 
miles. 

The true 
home of the 
reindeer is 
found in the 
mountainous 
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districts about Nain, and extends 
northward from there a distance of 
two hundred miles. Some idea of their 
profuse numbers may be gathered from 
the extent of the mission’s trade for 
deer skins. The number annually pur- 
chased by them from the Esquimaux 
exceeds five thousand, and this cer- 
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tainly represents much less than half 
of the number of deer slain. A great 
many skins are used for making topeks, 
clothing, bedding and for various other 
purposes. 

The missionaries complain bitterly of 
the wasteful slaughter committed by 
the natives. The deer visit the sea- 
shore regularly in the months of April, 
July and October, and during these 
migrations the Esquimaux often shoot 
them for the mere love of killing, 
allowing the carcasses to rot where they 
fall, without preserving even the hides. 
There is an Esquimaux at Nain who 
boasts of having killed one hundred and 
fifty deer in one day’s shooting! 

It is probably owing to this barbarous 
butchery that the deer return to the in- 
terior. Thirty or forty miles inland 
they are comparatively safe. There 
are but a few, small, wandering tribes 
of Indians whom ‘they may encounter, 
and the indolent Esquimaux are too 
averse to tramping to pursue them. 

The deer are to the Indians, what the 
seals are to the Esquimaux, almost an 
indispensable necessity. They value 


them accordingly and are never guilty 


of such excesses in the chase. The 
skins both house and cloth them. The 
sinews answer better than any other 
possible substitute for thread. The 
spreading antlers, with their broad 
brow-branches, ingeniously carved and 
fashioned, supply a variety of useful 
implements, and the flesh is their 
staple, never-failing food. 

The game laws of Newfoundland 
are very stringent and fairly well en- 
forced. They impose both fine and 
imprisonment for killing deer out of 
season; and prohibit non-residents from 
hunting them in season, excepting 
upon payment to the government of a 
fee of twenty pounds. Moreover, no 
one is allowed to kill more than seven 
deer. These laws do not extend to 
Labrador, however, and nothing has as 
yet been done towards the preservation 
of its game. 

It is remarkable that the Labrador 
deer have survived the terrible destruc- 
tion which has been carried on for 
years. Old residents affirm, however, 
that instead of diminishing, their num- 
bers are steadily increasing; and 
attribute this to the rapid diminu- 
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IN THE OIL HOUSE AT THE NAIN MISSION, 


tion in the number of Indians and Es- 
quimaux. 

The ranks of both these races, deteri- 
orating for over a century, have been 
sadly thinned within the last two score 
of years. War, famine, exposure, in- 
termarriage of blood relations, the in- 


troduction of European food and frail- 
ties, and with these, very likely, the 
germs of pestilence and contagious 
disease which have made fearful inroads, 
have all combined to reduce the num- 
ber of living descendants of these once 
numerous and powerful aborigines to a 
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few hundred men and women, stunted 
in stature, blunted in natural intelli- 
gence, living in fear of their energetic 
creditors, the mighty Company or the 
dominant missionaries, and whose 
vague understanding of the doctrine of 
Christian love is hardly encouraged by 
the strict business methods pursued by 
the ‘‘ London Society for the Further- 
ance of the Gospel,” which has the 
Moravian missions in charge. 

An illustration of the apathy with 
which mortality is regarded by the 
Esquimaux was afforded by an inci- 
dent of our cruise. Ten deaths from 
blood-poisoning had occurred among 
the natives within ten days, yet there 
were but few evidences of sorrow or 
alarm. When I expressed sympathy 
with a man whom I had employed as a 
pilot, and who, within a month, had lost 
his father, wife, child, and _ wife’s 
brother, he said to me, smilingly: 

‘*At chook! Not so many to feed. 
Flour dear. No fish. Plenty men 
hungry. Plenty men die. Ananak ! 
Very good! 
maux. All 


Byme-bye no more Esqui- 
everybody. 


sleep, —me 
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So!” Then emphasized his philosophy 
with a hearty laugh. 

The mortality amongst children is 
very great. The uninformed visitor may 
manifest some surprise at the inconsid- 
erable number of them to be seen; but 
when he ventures to inquire, the Esqui- 
maux, for answer, point significantly to 
the picketed enclosure which occupies a 
prominent position near every mission, 
and which guards the dead. 

Although the Esquimaux laugh at 
death and make a jest of sorrow, they 
are none the less indulgent husbands 
and affectionate fathers. True com- 
munists in both theory and practice; 
unselfishly sharing their last morsel, 
with a smile; a simple, kindly, dirty, 
good-natured, child-like race, possessing 
no hope of betterment; giving no 
thought to the future; systematically 
forgetful of the past; living only in the 
present and making the heaviest burdens 
of that present light with irrepressible 
cheerfulness of heart! 

The wit in which they indulge is of a 
harmless character, practical joking 
being a thing unknown. Their fine and 
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ready sense of humor is fairly shown 
by the following episode: 

We had in our crew an elderly Irish 
fisherman who was sometimes conven- 
iently deaf, and whose inherent indo- 
lence was only exceeded by his enor- 
mous appetite and wonderful capacity 
for food, both of which had become pro- 
verbial among us. We were visiting an 
encampment of half a dozen ‘‘ topeks,” 
and, one morning, some of our 
‘*Huskie” friends volunteered to go 
with us in the boats for wood. Arriving 
at the grove the crowd soon gathered a 
sufficient quantity, but Mr. Whalen, 
who had promptly disappeared upon our 
landing, was nowhere to be found when 
we were ready to return. 

Our loud calls and half a dozen shots 
from a repeater were only answered by 
the echoes ; whereupon Itavaluk, who 
had learned a few words of English, 
jumped upon an elevated log, made of 


his hands a trumpet and, in attempted 
imitation of our cook, shouted: ‘‘ Meester 
Wheelin! Meester Wheelin! brekfas’ ees 
ready !” ina manner eliciting broad smiles 
from his companions, who burst into 
hearty laughter as Mr. Whalen’s response 
reached us, and he was seen making his 
way rapidly toward us through the trees. 

The fishermen hold the Labrador 
dogs in great fear. They will tell you 
that ‘‘thim bru-its” are savage, fero- 
cious and treacherous, lacking in intel- 
ligence and all the noble attributes with 
which the race is usually accredited. 
The few which have been carried to 
Newfoundland were found to be so 
destructive to domestic animals that the 
government has prohibited their impor- 
tation. Yet my own experiences among 
them have earned for them a warm re- 
gard. I have ever found them playful, 
affectionate and grateful, quick to un- 
derstand and to obey. 


[ro BE CONTINUED. } 
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SHOOTING ON GREAT SOUTH BAY. 


By J. Day Knap. 


T is the first 
of Novem- 
ber,and the 
few cheer- 

ful features of 
the flat country 
visible from our 
train are more 
or less faded 
masses of au- 
tumn foliage. 
Under ordinary 
conditions the 
short trip would 
be __uninterest- 
ing, but to our party of four all visible 
signs are favorable, for we are off for a 
day with the duck. My three compan- 
ions, the ‘‘Commodore,” ‘‘ Doc” and 
the ‘‘ Major,” are sportsmen true, who 
have proved to be as jolly comrades as 
man could desire. 

Before we have got thoroughly 
warmed up in a discussion of the rela- 
tive merits of powders, the train pulls 
up at our station, where a one-horse 
stage is waiting to convey us to the 


farm-house which is to be our tempo- 
rary headquarters. The house stands 
near the shore of the Bay, and our host 
is ‘*Cap,” an old ‘‘ South-sider,” who 
has shot duck in these waters ever since 
he was big enough to hold a gun. Cap 
has a valuable ally in his son Tom, who 
is only too happy to help guide the 
party. : 

‘*Well, old man,” says the Commo- 
dore, ‘‘how do things look on the Bay?” 

‘*Pretty poor,” replies our host, who, 
by the way, makes it a rule never on any 
account to raise the hopes of his guests. 
‘*T was out to-day and only seen two 
small bunches goin’ east, but Monday 
me an Tom was over to the medas, and 
a bunch come along going west, and I 
sung out to ’em, and they seen it, and 
give way fer it, and come as gentle 
as kittens. Tom killed three and I 
knocked four down, all canvas-backs, 
the first we seen this season.” 

We continue to chat about our pros- 
pects until Cap sings out, ‘‘ I’m going to 
bed, and as you’ve got to turn out at 
four in the morning, you'd better, too,” 
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Our host has no mercy on sleepy- 
heads and he routs us out before the 
east has revealed the first signal of 
sunrise. We don heavy clothing and 
finish breakfast before our teeth have 
ceased chattering, then start in single 
file down the path, in the dim star-light. 

After an eight-minutes’ walk we 
reach the shore and go aboard our re- 
spective boats. Doc and I go with Cap 
in his cat-boat, while the Commodore 
and the Major have Tom and his sloop. 

Our guides each bring three sharpies 
and fasten them to the sterns of their 
boats, and as there is a gentle breeze 
from the west, we hoist our main-sail 
and move slowly down the cove. 

As we glide along, with only the rip- 
ple of the water under our bow to break 
the silence, we feel very far away from 
the buzz and roar of the city, left but 
yesterday afternoon. We light our 
pipes, sit on the low roof of the cabin 
and watch the faint streak of light in 
the east broaden, and feel contented 
with ourselves and all the world. 

Every now and then a small bunch 
of duck passes between us and the light 
in the east, and we watch them until 
Presently 


they fade away in the dusk. 
Cap lets go the tiller, runs forward and 
drops the sail, throws the anchor over 
and tells us to get into our sharpies and 
follow him ashore. 

A pull of about ten minutes brings 
us to the low point of meadow where 


the decoys are to be placed. Capisa 
master of the art of placing decoys, and 
he tells us to go ashore while he attends 
to this most important matter. We 
stamp around on the meadow in the 
dim light and watch Cap, as he distrib- 
utes -the ‘‘stool” in the most advanta- 
geous positions. 

When he has them disposed to his 
satisfaction he pulls our boats ashore, 
and with the injunction to ‘‘ git in and 
keep your eyes open,” he departs to put 
the cat-boat in order, as he had left her 
in a hurry. 

We each get into our boats, which are 
decked over with the exception of a 
small cock-pit, and are filled with hay; 
the deck being thatched with grass. 
We load our guns, put our ammunition 
in a convenient place, and then look 
about us; for it is now light enough to 
sec fairly well. 
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‘*Hold down!” says Doc, and as I 
settle down out of sight I see a small 
bunch of broad-bills coming directly 
towards us. They see the decoys and 
come with wings set, right down until 
they are directly over them. 

‘*Now’s your time,” I cry, and rising 
suddenly, fire both barrels of my num- 
ber ten into the flock as it swings to 
one side. I hear Doc at the same time 
popping away with his twelve-gauge. 

‘* What’s the matter,” he calls, ‘‘ had 
you the duck fever?” 

‘*Not quite that, but I wanted too 
many of them, and the result was I 
didn’t get any. You did well, though, 
to get two, That last was a long shot.” 

I shove out and pick up the two Doc 
has killed, and have just time to get 
back and out of sight, when a pair of 
red-heads swings over us, and Doc 
takes the right and I the other; the two 
falling at the same instant. As Cap is 
now a little way outside of us coming 
in, we let him pick up the birds for us. 

‘* Well,” begins Cap, ‘‘ I sup—” 

‘‘Hold down; here comes a single 
one from the east,” cries Doc. 

We all three drop down, and as the 
duck swings over the decoys, with 
wings bowed and feet thrust forward 
about to alight, we shoot; first Doc, 
then I, then Cap, and that case-hard- 
ened broad-bill goes skimming away 
over the water as happily as he came, 
and we look at each other and laugh. 

The Commodore and the Major, with 
Tom, have gone further west to a point 
called the Boggs, and we now hear them 
fire six shots in rapid succession and we 
can just see the smoke. 

‘¢ Here come four from the west,” 
says Cap, ‘‘and we ought to get a shot; 
hold down low!” We all get down, 
and I can just see the duck over the 
gunwale. They fly low and are ap- 
parently going to pass without seeing 
the decoys, when Cap throws up his leg. 
The motion attracts their attention, they 
see the decoys and turn in and set their 
wings. As they get over the decoys, I 
see two of them come together, and kill 
both with one barrel. Doc drops one 
and Cap pulls on the other, but Iam just 
too quick for him, and his charge strikes 
a falling bird. He shoves out, and as 
he picks up the first one he shouts, ‘‘ I’ll 
be blanked if they aren’t canvas-backs!” 
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‘‘There comes a single one,” says 
Cap. ‘* You take him, Doc,” and Doc 
doubles him up in fine style. 

‘* Now the next one you take,” Doc 
says to me, ‘‘we'll take turns with 
single ones.” I am feeling pretty good 
about killing the canvas-backs, and as 
we see another single duck coming I say, 

‘‘Now I'll show you the way it 
should be done.” 

The bird offers as fair a shot as we 
we have had. I give him both barrels, 
and he is just turning off, when Doc 
tumbles him dead as a hammer. 

It is five minutes before Cap suffi- 
ciently recovers from his fit of laughing 
to go out and pick up that duck, and 
Doc—well, he says little but looks wise. 

‘*That isn’t a widgeon?” I call out 
to Cap. 

‘¢That’s what it is,” he replies, as he 
shoves back. 

‘‘Well! 1 am not at all surprised; I 
never could hit a widgeon in my life; 
but wait till another one of that species 
comes along!” 

It is now about noon and we eat our 
lunch. Very few ducks are moving in 
the bay, but Cap sees quite a flock of 


broad-bills about half a mile away, close 
in under the meadow. 
‘*Do you want to see how we ‘rag’ 


them down here?” he saystome. ‘‘If 
you do, put some shells in your pocket 
and bring your gun and come with me.” 

We go off together, and when about 
a quarter of a mile from the duck, get 
down on our hands and knees, and 
crawl the rest of the distance, reaching 
the edge of the water about two hundred 
yards below where they are. 

The shore here has a lot of sedge 
growing on it, giving us excellent cover. 
Cap takes out a jointed cleaning rod, 
ties his red bandanna on the end and 
carefully shows it above the sedge. 
Then he shakes it a little and then keeps 
it out of sight for a few minutes; then 
shakes it again and soon has thé whole 
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flock swimming toward us, their heads 
high, looking at the strange thing, their 
curiosity getting the better of their 
judgment. 

They come on until the whole flock, 
which numbers about fifty, is within 
forty yards. 

‘* Now’s our time,” whispers Cap, and 
we fire together. 

As the birds rise we give them our 
second barrels, and then commence 
shooting cripples. There are only a few 
of these, however, and we wade in and 
pick up the dead ones—twenty in all. 
They make quite a load to carry back 
half a mile to the boats, and Doc opens 
his eyes when he sees them. 

‘* Well!” he says, ‘‘ 1 don’t believe in 
slaughtering birds that way. I like to 
have them come in over decoys and kill 
them on the wing.” 

Just then a single broad-bill swings 
over us, going like the wind, and Doc 
misses him with both barrels. 

‘* That’s the way you like to kill them, 
isn’t it?” I remark, with a wink at Cap. 

Doc says nothing, but I know he 
thinks a lot. 

We lie in the sun and smoke, now 
and then getting shots at small bunche; 
or at a single duck, until it is time to 
pick up our decoys and go home. While 
Cap is taking them up, Doc and I row 
out to the cat-boat and get the sail up. 
Cap joins us, and we get under way. 

There is only a little southerly wind, 
and we slip quietly along. The sun has 
gone down, and it is twilight when we 
reach the mouth of the cove. 

Just ahead of us is the sloop, with 
the Commodore and the Major. We hail 
them and ask ‘‘ How many?” 

‘‘ Twenty-three,” they answer. ‘‘And 
your bag?” 

‘* Forty-five,” we reply, and then I 
hear the Major say: 

‘*Well! it’s hard to do the old man.” 

Cap hears it too, and smiles to himself. 
He agrees with the Major. 





OLD PLUTE’S GOBBLER. 


By Chas. & 


"SE seed him 
agin, Marse 
Tom,” was 
the greet- 

ing of old Pluto, 
as he threw an 
armful of oak and 
hickory logs into 
my wood-box. 

‘*What have 
you seen, Plute?” 
I asked. ‘A 
ghost ?” 

‘‘Nor, sah, I’se seed de ole gobbler 
agin, an’ he’s grow’d mos’ double sence 
las’ time.” 

For some three years past an old 
turkey gobbler of unusual size and sagac- 
ity had been seen, from time to time, 
around the plantation, and, despite all 
wagers and determinations to the con- 
trary, was far too wary to be yelped 
within range or surprised by an occa- 
sional bird hunter. 

There were many conjectures as to 
his size and weight among the farm 
hands and others who had caught rare 
glimpses of him. Those who had seen 
him recently seemed inclined to increase 
the estimate, until the turkey had as- 
sumed almost gigantic proportions. 
They all agreed, however, that he was 
the father and grandfather of all the 
turkeys in the neighborhood. 

His size was best judged by the tracks 
which frequently were seen in the pea- 
patches and low-ground cornfields. Old 
Plute, who could mimic a turkey hen so 
as to Make the creature almost ashamed 
of herself and was authority on all such 
subjects, used to say : 

‘* Wal, sence he ken’t get his foot in 
my ole hat widout de toes a stickin’ 
thro’, an’ sence he ken reach de corn a 
foot an ’alf higher dan any o’ de res’ o’ 
his chillun, I cale’late he’ll scare fifty 
poun’s mos’ to death.” 

‘‘Where was he, and what was he 
doing, Plute ?” I asked the old man. 

‘« Des *bout an hour ’n half by sun en 
de paster bout de lower en’ whilst I 
was lookin’ for dat brindle yearlin’, I 
happen’ to look roun’ an’ dar was dat 
same ole gobbler a runnin’ thro’ de 
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paster to’ards de big ole fiel’. I los’ 
sight on him des whar de rail fence runs 
outen de woods. When I fus’ spy ’im 
he was goin’ like a blue streak. He 
look like he forgit he los’ sumthin’ er 
nuther, an’ when I went an’ zamine his 
tracks whar he cross de branch an’ see 
how big dey was an’ how deep dey sink 
in de san’, I gin ter speckerlate how dat 
turkey run so fas’ an’ to ’sperience a 
kin’ o’ hankerin’ to fin’ out ef he is reely 
as big as he look a-runnin’.” 

I readily understood Plute’s hint to 
mean that he wished me to shoulder my 

-arker and follow him to the ‘‘ole 
fiel’” in question, in the hope that be- 
tween us, Plute as ‘‘yelper” and I as 
marksman, the old gobbler might be 
induced to do honors on Thanksgiving. 

I regretted that business would pre- 
vent my going on the next day, so I 
said to Plute : 

‘‘I’m bound to go to town in the 
morning, or I’d go and help you sit for 
the old fellow, so I guess you'll have to 
go by yourself. It’ll be a fine day.” 

‘*Nor, Marse Tom, case my ole gun 
done gin’ to feel her ole age a little, or 
de turkeys in dese days got more sense 
dan dose in de ole time. Ennyhow, it 
*pears like I ken’t kill ’em like I uster. 
Las’ week when I’d been a squattin’ in 
a blin’ for bout ’n hour a yelpin’ fo’ dear 
life and pres’n’ly a young gobbler creep 
up kinder cautious like, close ’nough to 
shoot, when I draws my bead on his 
head an’ pulls down an’ hears sumthin’ 
say ‘click’, I re’lize dat de ole gun am 
snapped one mo’ time. I tell you, 
Marse Tom, dat turkey he ain’t wait fur 
to vestigate what make dat cur’us fuss, 
but he pull out o’ dar an’ I ain’t seed 
nothin’ o’ him sence. So I’s kinder got 
’scouraged o’ turkey huntin’ by my- 
self.” 

My prediction as to the next day’s 
being an ideal one for turkeys proved 
true, and I wished many a time, as I 
drove to the village, that I could have 
gone with Plute after the old gobbler. 

I got back soon after the frost was 
off the ground, and, calling my two set- 
ters, started out for a day with the 
quail, 
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I had good sport, and late in the after- 
noon, I found myself quite a distance 
from home. . I had decided to call the 
dogs off, when I noticed the old dog trail- 
ing rapidly and switching his tail with that 
peculiar motion that nothing but a 
turkey trail will elicit. The young dog 
joined him and in a few minutes pointed. 
Mac backed nicely and I walked up, 
hardly knowing what to expect, tor I had 
seen turkey tracks and knew that Mac 
was trailing them, but could not under- 
stand why they should let me and the 
dogs get.so close. 

The game proved to be a large covey 
of partridges, which flew to an open 
field a short distance away. I could 
not resist the temptation to empty my 
few remaining shells at them, so calling 
Mac from the turkey trail, which he 
was loath to leave, I entered the field. 

When the puppy pointed one of the 
single birds, I found that Mac had not 
come, so after killing the bird I went 
back to look for him. He had gone 
back to his trail, and just as I reached 
the top of a little hill between us he 
dashed into a thicket of young pines, 
barking furiously, while out flew a 
gobbler and two turkey hens. It was 
useless for me to attempt to follow 
them, and I set out for the house. 

I told Plute of flushing the gang of 
turkeys and he was eager to forego a 
big rabbit hunt, which the darkeys had 
planned for next day, and go after the 
nobler game. 

I tumbled out of bed at the first 
strokes of my alarm clock next morning 
and found Plute waiting forme. ~ 

Day was breaking when we entered 
the piece of woods into which I had 
watched the turkeys fly on the previous 
evening, but it was never too dark for 
Plute to find some place of concealment, 
and he was not long in selecting an ex- 
cellent ‘‘blind” behind an uprooted 
tree. After carefully covering Mac up 
in leaves about twenty yards away, we 
crouched down to await developments. 

Perhaps half an hour had passed, when 
a branch was heard to break as a turkey 
flew from his roost to the ground. He 
soon gave his morning gobble, and 
Plute, after a moment’s hesitation, put 
his wing bone to his lips and imitated a 
turkey hen to perfection. Another hen 
was calling from a different part of the 
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woods, and the anxiety and ‘suspense, 
as I thought that perhaps, after all, the 
gobbler might not come, was so great 
that I could scarcely sit still. 

I was endeavoring to get a peep at 
the turkey, whose gobble was now 
heard close at hand, when he suddenly 
seemed to suspect that all was not 
exactly right and began to make a 
circuit of our blind. 

‘* Hit soun’s like dere’s a powerful 
sight o’ fat ober dat goozleo’ hisn,” Plute 
whispered to me in one of the pauses. 

More slowly and cautiously now came 
the ‘‘oup-oup-oup” at my side, and the 
gobbler answered much less frequently. 
This was continued for quite a length 
of time and I was beginning to despair 
of getting a shot, when Plute suddenly 
made a rustling noise in the leaves at 
his side. I thought that he had inad- 
vertently spoiled everything, but it ap- 
peared that this was the very thing the 
turkey had been waiting for, as he sud- 
denly ran into full view and made 
straight for us. But here an unforeseen 
obstacle presented itself. Mac was ly- 
ing motionless, quite concealed, in a 
line with the turkey, and I was afraid 
to shoot for fear of hitting the dog. 

On came the turkey, never turning 
to the right nor left, and actually he was 
about to step on the pile of leaves 
covering Mac. But the old dog was 
too well trained to betray, even by a 
quiver of a muscle, what that pile of 
leaves concealed. 

I was still unable to shoot, when the 
turkey suddenly either scented the dog 
or suspected our blind and took to wing. 
This was my opportunity, and after 
firing both barrels, I had the satisfac- 
tion of seeing the turkey fall to the 
ground. Alas! I had only broken a 
wing, and he made off at once with the 
speed of the wind, running as only a 
winged turkey can. But Mac had seen 
him; and oh, how he ran! The turkey 
had a good start, and at first seemed to 
gain, but I knew that this could not last. 
Plute added to the excitement by pant- 
ing, as we followed the fast vanishing 
pair. 

‘* Lor’, Marse Tom, hits de ole gobbler 
fo’ sho’ dat I’se done fooled widin twenty 
steps o’ me!” 

I knew, from the instant I first saw 
him, that he was indeed the old gobbler 

















that had for so long been the coveted 
prize of every hunter in the district. 

We reached the edge of the woods 
in time to see Mac pull out a mouth- 
ful of tail-feathers from the struggling 
bird, just as they vanished over the 
brow of a hill some distance ahead. 

When we reached this hill, though 
dog and turkey were out of sight, we 
knew the general direction they had 
taken, and I ran ahead (Plute was com- 
pletely winded), hoping to find them in 
the next ‘piece of woods. But when 
nothing could be seen of them in either 
this or the open field beyond, I was un- 
able to account for their disappearance. 

I began to retrace my steps, and 
imagine my joy on meeting Plute, with 
the gobbler hanging from his shoulder, 
his head almost dragging the ground, 
and Mac following behind. In answer 
to my question, put all in a breath, 
Plute said: 

‘*T was all pestered out a-runnin’, 
an’ was follerin’ you slowly thro’ de 
fiel’, an’ des when I was ’bout to cross 





IGH up the grim mountain side, 
jagged with sharp-cleft stones, 


shadowed by realms of fir, 
rough with underbrush and 


tangled with débris of avalanche, there 
opens suddenly a little grassy plain, tin1- 
est of plateaus, over which the road 
runs straightly and the strips of meadow 
broaden out into pastures where cattle 
graze. 


Stern old Ifinger draws back 
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dat little vaveen in de middle o’ de fiel’ 
I happen’ to glance up an’ dar was ole 
Mac a-lyin’ right flat o’ his belly, in de 
bottom o’ de ditch, and de ole gobbler 
backed right, spang up in de head o’ it. 
Whenever Mac ’ud jump at ’im, de 
gobbler ’ud make sech a monst’ous con- 
fusion wid ’is wings, dat de dog ’peared 
like he was afeared to take hol’ o’ him. 
So I run roun’ de head o’ de gulley an’ 
fin’ me a handy club. Fo’ I git back, 
Mac he pounce’ on de gobbler an’ hol’ him 
wid his paws, en I jump right erstrad- 
dle o’ de turkey an’ commence beatin’ on 
his head till I mek sho’ he war dead.” 

We took turns in carrying the turkey 
home, and as Plute handed him to me 
after one of his turns, he philosophically 
remarked: 

‘“‘Ef de scales dat weigh dat gobbler 
is as tired as dese arms o’ mine is for 
totin’ ’im, he’ll weigh a good hunderd.” 

Though the turkey did not weigh a 
hundred, he did weigh forty-six pounds, 
and was the largest killed in the neigh- 
borhood for years. 


OVER 
IFINGER 
JOCH. 


By 


- 


Jean Porter Rudd. 


and away, holding this one green spot 
like a gleam of chrysoprase in his palm, 
and rears himself in bleak reserve of 
snow-drifted chasm and gleaming gran- 
ite rock. 

Side by side, dividing between them 
the pasture lands and the strips of 
fertile soil, stood two small farm-houses, 
built with thick walls, broad over-hang- 
ing roofs and sharp-peaked gables. 
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The houses were alike, there were 
the same number of barns and stables, 
the same wealth in cattle and wood- 
lands; even the children were alike in 
number and in name. 

The families were akin, but between 
them lay the fiercest rivalry. For one 
man had a thrifty wife, who had come 
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and his household as second-rate in 
all things and never to be first with 
anything or anybody. 

Years before the two young farmers 
had built their houses side by side, high 
up toward Ifinger Joch, miles and 
miles away from the village where 
they went to mass on Sunday, miles 


‘¢FRAU LIZEL WAS THRIFTY.” 


to him with a dot, and his house was 
the cleanlier kept, and was called the 
‘*Hof,” because guides and tourists 
who went tramping over Ifinger liked 
to stop there for a cup of hot coffee ora 
glass of good red wine. The one was the 
Hof, while the other was only ‘‘ The 
Nachbar’s” (The Neighbor’s), and the 
term itself seemed to stamp both him 


even beyond the nearest 
hamlet. 

They built the houses themselves, 
each lending a willing hand to the 
other, and when they were finished 
each brought home his bride. 

A fair start, and all seemed even 
then. 

But Frau Lizel was wise and thrifty, 


farming 
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as well as beautiful; her house-place 
shone with scrubbing; the distaff was 
ever in her hand, and she sang as she 
sat at her spinning. 

Frau Marie always did her best, but 
it was not in her to be sweet and clean 
and forehanded, like Frau Lizel. 

As the years went by it need not 
have mattered much, for at the Nach- 
bar’s there was always enough to eat 
and to wear; it would not have mat- 
tered at all, except that the Nachbar 
held envy in his heart, and his temper 
grew more and more morose, so that 
the home was unhappy and the chil- 
dren longed to get away. 

Frau Marie never reasoned things 
out, not even to herself, and perhaps it 
was as well, for she could not get away. 

The children of both houses grew up 
good, honest Alpine folks, sturdy- 
limbed, plain-featured, willing to work. 
All but Katrina, the Nachbar’s young- 
est girl, who ought to have been a boy. 

She was a beauty from the start, but 
no one thought much of it, except her- 
self. Nothing counts for much on the 
high hills, except strength, a capacity 
for toil. 


But Katrina was the little one, the 
child, and worked when she pleased or 


not at all. She liked well enough to 
sit spinning at her smaller wheel beside 
the slattern mother’s; and when her 
light self-set task was done, or if it 
were not, to dart out through the open 
door and climb the rugged shanks of 
Ifinger, to plait the coarse field grasses 
into crowns for her head, or to lie for 
hours dreaming in half slumber on a 
bare ledge of granite rock. 

It was a wild and lonely life they led 
on the high hills. For weeks at atime 
it might chance that they would not see 
a face, nor would a strange step pass 
their doors. The only break in the 
monotony of farm toil was the: foot 
journey to Schéna of an early Sunday 
morning, for mass. And because they 
lived so much alone, and worked so hard 
and rarely saw any one, save themselves 
and one another, 
turn. As the days and the weeks went 
by, at their ploughing and spinning, 
their haying and weaving, scarcely 
a word would be spoken except about 
the work, for more than all others 
these mountain folks have the gift 


they all grew taci- . 
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of silence. But one winter the strange 
stillness was broken. 

A band of wood-cutters came up 
from the valley to fell the tall straight 
fir-stems, and make them ready in 
great heaps for floating down the 
mountain-side in early spring, when all 
the little brooks and waterfalls should 
be swollen by the rains. 

There were six of them, stalwart men 
with heavy beards and long coarse hair 
and brawny muscles. Only one of them 
was young, and that winter Katrina 
was seventeen. 

Oh, it was glad and gay that winter 
up Ifinger Joch. All day was ringing 
the music of the wood-chopper’s ax, 
and Katrina, who was in and out in her 
wild, free way, liked nothing better 
than to be at the felling. Every cleave 
of the ax through the sharp, crisp air, 
every deep, swift cut into the live heart 
of the wood, every rustling sweep and 
swish-swish of the branches, with the 
heavy thud of the fall, was keen excite- 
ment to her. The lopping of the 
boughs, the peeling off of the bark, the 
sweet, resinous pine odor, the fragrance 
in her nostrils, was like wine. 


When the pale sun went down 


THE BRIDES. 
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behind old Ifinger and it was time to 
boil the polenta for supper, one of them 
—it was usually Franz—would build an 
oven of stones, light a fire within it, and 
filling a huge iron kettle with water 
from the Nachbar’s trough, would hang 
it from the iron bar, crane-wise, and 
sift into it great handfuls of yellow 
meal, stirring and stirring until it stiff- 
ened into a cake that could be cut in 
slices by a bit of twine. Then the men 
would gather around a glowing fire of 
pine boughs. 

Each tired man would stretch out his 
hob-nailed shoes to the blaze, take a 
slice of polenta with a wedge of goat’s 
cheese in one hand, a cup of scalding 
coffee in the other, and make their 
thrice hearty evening meal. Afterwards, 
while the fire burned itself down to a 
bed of glowing coals, they would fill and 
refill the deep-painted bowls of their 
long-stemmed pipes and puff out clouds 
of smoke upon the frosty air. Aftera 
little, as the fire-glow began to warm 
their hearts, one and another would trill 
a few notes of some Alpine pastoral, and 
soon the hills would echo to a rollicking 
chorus and the weird wild notes of the 
jodel. 

Katrina, who was only seventeen, 
would peep out of her casement at 
night, while her sisters slept, and watch 
the fire-glow as it lighted up one and 
another of the bronzed faces, aud ling- 
ered longest, or perhaps she fancied so, 
on the young, bright face of Franz. His 
song was the merriest, his voice the 
freshest, and his jodei carried furthest 
on the wings of the night wind. 

Once, suddenly, something burst in the 
dumb heart of the girl, and she longed 
to break away from all she had ever 
known, and to go out under the stars 
on the bleak ledges of Ifinger and give 
vent to that vague strangeness that op- 
pressed her. Yet her longings wereno 
more conscious than those of the dumb 
cattle in the stalls. 

The Nachbar could scrape a fiddle, 
and now and then of a week night, 
when the work had not been too tiring, 
the young folks would get together in 
Frau Marie’s S/wzde and beg fora dance. 
And the Nachbar, nothing loath to show 
his skill, would draw the violin from its 
case, rub the ball of resin up and down 
the bow, lay the instrument tenderly 
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under his chin and squeak out the veri- 
est jigs. Then the Hof daughters and 
the Nachbar daughters, Hansl and 
Katrina, and the woodsmen, would form 
into line, chasseé down the centre, 
change partners, whirl and twirl and hop 
and spin in all sorts of grotesque and 
rustic figures, ending finally in a waltz 
after the latest Parisian model, as they 
fondly thought. 

The Hof Vater and Frau Lizel did 
not quite approve: they shook their 
heads a little over such goings on: the 
Nachbar was imprudent they thought. 
‘He loses his head when he takes up 
his fiddle,” said Frau Lizel. She did 
not realize that his violin was to him 
what her own sweet singing over her 
spinning was to her—the only outlet for 
that dumb music-loving heart of his; 
the heart that had hardened itself per- 
sistently. 

The two Annas and the two Moydels 
danced with the young wood-cutters. 

Hof Hans! rarely danced; he was but 
a clod-hopper. 

Old Jacob, the brawny chief of the 
wood-cutters, who had daughters at 
home, sat and smoked in the corner be- 
hind the stove. 

Thus Franz and Katrina were left to 
themselves. Sometimes they danced 
with the others, but one night, when 
they were crowded out of the Stzde, 
they danced a few steps in the entry- 
way. It was dark there, so that they 
stumbled, and at last, laughing and say- 
ing, ‘‘ It was no use,” they sat down to- 
gether on the broad lower step of the 
stairs, and, as rustics will, they held 
each other’s hands and thoughtno harm. 
And then, because the entry-way was 
dark, and the girl so young and fair, 
and the broad step of the stair was but 
narrow at best, someway his arm slipped 
round her waist and her head dropped 
against him. 

One evening or more in every week 
the woodsmen came to dance, and since 
dancing goes with kissing, long before 
the winter was ended, the Hof Moydel 
was engaged to Fritz and the Nachbar’s 
Anna to Wilhelm, and the parents were 
pleased, and they were all so proud and 
glad, and the dance music went so mer- 
rily, that no one gave a thought to 
Katrina, the child. 

It so happened that she and Franz 
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always got crowded out of the Stade 
where the lights were bright and the 
great plaster stove cracked with dry 
heat, and the Nachbar fiddled and the 
betrothed couples danced, until the very 
air seemed to spin. 

Nobody thought of 
wanted them, and the 
always cool and dark, 
lower step of the stair 
Thus the winter passed 
thought no harm. 

When the spring came and the snows 
melted and the water-courses were 
bursting their ice-bonds and dashing 
madly down the mountain side, there 
came busy times. From morning unti’ 
evening, and often until deep into the 
night, the woodsmen were at work 
launching the long fir-boles down 
stream, guiding them until they were 
well cleared and were gone, tearing and 
bumping and crashing their way down, 
down, down, tothe breast of the river 
below. 

But at last it was finished, and the 
men must away to guard their own at 
the river against the woodsmen of all 
the hills around, for sometimes the 
Passeyr was blocked for weeks by the 
passage of the wood. 

Fritz and Wilhelm bade their sweet- 
hearts a rough good-bye, with a hug 
and a sounding smack in the presence 
of the household, and an injunction to 
have their bridal kerchiefs ready for 
the double wedding that should be in 
the fall. 

But Franz, though he had held her 
in his arms and kissed her many times 
on their broad lower step in the dark 
entry-way, did not ask Katrina of the 
Nachbar, as she had hoped he would. 
Instead, he had bade her a sheepish 
farewell before them all, and did not 
even shake hands with her, and went off 
down the mountain with never a back- 
ward glance. 

And the girl, because she was very 
young and dumb and ignorant, as only 
mountain girls can be, felt a strange 
dull ache in her heart that she did not 
understand, and now for her there was 
no longer any gold in the sunlight. 

It was spring, and there was more 
than enough to do on the two little 
farms. All hands were pressed into 
service. Spinning and singing were ail 


them, nobody 
entry-way Was 
and the broad 
awaited them. 
and_ they 
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very well in the winter, but even Frau 
Lizel and Frau Marie went into the 
fields with the first days of spring and 
helped with the ploughing and planting, 
and thus straight on through each tiny 
harvest, until autumn and frost swung 
round again. 

Katrina was very still, going about 
the fields and working hard, wherever 
the work was hardest, as she had neve1 
used to do, and as the summer wore 
away, all eyes began to look askance at 
her, even her mother’s. 

In early autumn, Fritz and Wilhelm 
came, and the brides pinned on their 
silken kerchiefs, plaited their hair into 
‘ight little wisps and decked their heads 
With wreaths of white flowers, the same 
they had worn at their First Commun- 
ion. Then they walked away, each 
couple hand in hand, the parents follow- 
ing them through the woods to the vil- 
lage church of SchGna. 

Before they started the 
Anna said 


Nachbar’s 
to little Katrina, her sister: 

“‘Keep thyself well out of sight to- 
day, thou shameless Madl.” 

Though they had all looked askance, 
no one had before misspoken her, and 
like some wild thing stung, Katrina fled 
away and hid herself in a fold of the 
hill, on a granite ledge of Ifinger. 

Up to this time the Nachbar had been 
blind, but whether the going of the two 
brides left more space on the green 
sward, or whether Frau Marie nudged 
him, it is not known, but one day his 
wrath blazed: only because of his long 
habit of silence he could not speak. 
Once or twice when he tried, something 
caught at his throat, so that he gasped 
and choked. But oneafternoon he said 
to the girl: 

‘Make ready thy bundle. 
thou shalt go with me.” 

‘Where, father ?” 

‘*Ne’er thee mind. Make ready thy 
things. Ill take thee a-tramping.” 

A frightened look came into Frau 
Marie’s face. 

‘*But Nachbar,” even his wife called 
him Nachbar, ‘‘what wilt thou then? 
And if thou should’st kill her ?” 

‘*Hold thy maul, Mutter,” he an- 
swered her. 

Katrina made ready her things, scarce 
knowing what he meant. She tied a 
fresh bodice and an apron or two into a 


To-night 
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large cotton handkerchief, and then she 
sat down to wait. 

But Frau Lizel said to the Hof Anna: 

‘¢’'Tis thou who shalt go with thy little 
cousin. We must not let her go alone, 
and the Nachbar is angry with her.” 

‘*But where go they, Mutter?” 
asked the Hof Anna. 

Frau Lizel answered only with a 
shrug of the shoulders as she bent over 
her spinning, and all that afternoon she 
did not sing. 

* * + * * * 

Up and up and up, over Ifinger Joch. 

The way was long and steep, and 
Katrina panted and stumbled. Upand 
up and up, one steady climb for hours 
over broken boulders and fallen trunks 
of trees, twisting round deep ravines, 
wading through streamlets, and edging 
along the crumbling brink of crevasses 
where the sand was loose and slid away 
under foot. Hard climbing, even for 
strong men, and when they reached the 
top Katrina fell in a lifeless heap at the 
foot of the great wooden cross that 
marks the summit. Hof Anna slipped 
the bundle of things under her head for 
a pillow and bathed her face with water. 

Meanwhile, the Nachbar sat at a lit- 
tle distance, pulling fiercely at his pipe. 

Katrina opened her eyes and Anna 
made her drink a glass of spring water 
with a drop or two of Schnapps from a 
bottle that Frau Lizel had put in her 
pocket. 

Then the Nachbar and the Hof Anna 
each ate a wedge of black bread in si- 
lence, and Katrina put a few crumbs in 
her mouth, but she could not swallow 
them. 

Later, when she could walk again, 
they started on down the mountain on 
the further side, into a new strange 
country that Katrina had never seen. 
She glanced at Hof Anna once or twice 
with wild startled eyes, but the Hof 
Anna only shook her head. 

Hours and hours down the mountain, 
until the girl’s feet were bleeding, her 
limbs stiff and limping, and every step 
an agony. They stopped at last, just 
on the edge of twilight, at a house in 
the valley. As Katrina stood tottering 
on the doorstep, a kindly woman 
stretched out both hands to her and 
drew her in. 

And that night her child was born. 
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II. 

Two weeks later Katrina walked back 
over Ifinger Joch carrying her baby at 
her breast. She was alone, for the 
Nachbar had turned straight about from 
that kindly threshold, and the Hof Anna 
had stayed but three days. 

The way was long and steep, her 
arms were weak and her heart wasdead, 
but she stumbled on with the unques- 
tioning patience of all dumb things; 
on and on until she reached again the 
wooden cross at the summit. Here she 
sat and nursed her babe, and ate the 
lunch that the kindly woman had given 
her, and then, in utter weariness, she 
curled herself down at the foot of the 
cross and fell asleep. How long she 
slept she did not know, but when she 
woke it was almost dark, and the child 
was crying. 

The sky was lowering, Ifinger 
frowned upon her, the fir trees were 
dense and gloomy. She gathered the 
babe close to her breast and staggered 
to her feet. There was a horror upon 
her, the night was coming, and the 
woods were filled with strange shapes 
and weird creatures of sky and rock. 

Trembling in every nerve, she hurried 
on. Every ledge concealed something; 
she shivered as she went by. Every 
tree-bole hid something which eluded 
and mocked her. 

Uncanny shapes flitted before her 
eyes, things like hands pulled at her 
kirtel and caught at her feet, ghostly 
fingers played with her hair and twitched 
at the shawl that covered the child. 

Sometimes a wall would rise before 
her, straight and sheer, then as she 
moved to pass to one side or around it, 
it would melt away, and the very air 
would laugh. 

Things smiled at her, things glared 
at her, things clutched at her and 
whispered to her. And though she 
would have sped, her feet could but 
drag over the hard, long, torturing way. 

Only that one little tender touch of 
life was over her heart. 

Out in the wide night spaces, mocked 
by the powers of earth and air and 
darkness, ever that saving touch of 
baby lips was at her breast. Suddenly 
she stooped and kissed it. Alone out 
of all the world it was hers. She had 
not cared for it before, but suddenly, 
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now, in the night and the horror, the 
mother-love came to her. 


* * * ok * 


Day was dawning when she reached 
home. The Nachbar was rising. She 
heard him growl over his dressing, as 
was his habit, and Frau Marie was 
donning her slattern garments. 

Katrina tried the door, the latch 
lifted, she went in and softly up the 
stair to the room that had always been 
hers. 

She laid the little one down tenderly, 
then with one bursting sob she threw 
herself on the bed beside it. 

Frau Marie ground the coffee and 
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boiled the breakfast porridge. Moydel 
came in with brimming pails of morn- 
ing’s milk. Later the dull rumble of 
family prayer filled the Studc, and 
Katrina knew that breakfast was over, 
and that ina moment more her father 
would be gone to the fields. 

She waited until shdyheard his heavy 
tread through the passage, across the 
doorstep and down the stony road. Then, 
taking the child in her arms, she crept 
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softly down stairs and into the smoke- 
blackened kitchen where her mother 
stood washing the porridge bowls. 

Frau Marie turned witha start. A 
cup she was drying fell to the floor and 
broke, but she did not heed. She threw 
the towels down, opened wide her arms 
and folded Katrina and the babe within 
them. 

‘*It misgives me the father’l not let 
thee stay,” she said later, when Katrina 
followed her into the S¢ude and stood 
watching while she strained the milk 
and poured the cream into the churn. 
Whatever befell the work must go on. 

‘* Ach, Mutter, I’ve nowhere to go,” 
answered the girl, bewildered. 
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‘‘ Ee ken, ee ken, but Anna is angry 
and Moydel is shamed, and thy father ! 
Well, Madl, he hath a devil in him all 
the while.” , 

So it was with a trembling heart that 
Katrina waited her father’s return. 
When the noon hour came she went 
and stood in the doorway, with some 
dumb instinct of courage to face him, 
but Frau Marie followed her quickly 
and caught the babe from her arms. 
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‘¢ Ne’er show him the Kind,” she cried. 
‘‘He may suffer thee, but not the child. 
We'll hide it.” 

She carried it into the kitchen, laid it 
across her knees, and folded her stout 
apron up and over it, cradle-wise, bring- 
ing the long ends round and tying them 
at the back of her waist, after the man- 
ner in which the Tyrolean women carry 
their young babes about their house 
and field work. 

Keeping her back towards the pas- 
sage, Frau Marie busied herself over 
the fire, and Katrina stood in the door- 
way, feeling her tired arms strangely 
empty, for missing the babe. 

The Nachbar trudged slowly up the 
road with a hoe over his shoulder and 
his head bowed. As he neared the 
door, he raised his hard, dull eyes to 
the girl’s face. She was breathless until 
he spoke. 

**Got home, Madl, have ye ? 

That was all, and at noon Katrina 


” 


took her place at the table with the 
others. 

But they could not always keep the 
baby hidden. 


As it grew older its little 
strident voice would lift itself at incon- 
venient hours. In the night, when the 
Nachbar would fain sleep, at meals, 
at prayers. 

Katrina grew bolder day by day. She 
ventured at last to bring the child into 
the Stwvbe, and to go about the house 
and fields with it in her arms. And the 
Nachbar was always deaf and _ blind. 
Moydel, too, would never notice the 
little one, except to step round it and to 
draw aside her A?vrte/, when it was old 
enough to sit on the floor by itself. And 
she scarcely spoke to Katrina. But 
Frau Marie spent all her repressed heart 
upon it when the others were out of 
sight. She cradled and sang to it, she 
never wearied of tending it: it had 
blossomed like a sweet and tender 
flower in the starved desert of her 
life. 

Thus the winter passed, and the sum- 
mer, and the child grew to be a rosy 
yearling, strong on his legs and sturdy. 

One day, late in the autumn, Katrina 
took it to her favorite hiding-place, a 
little open cavern on a granite ledge of 
Ifinger. Beyond her rose the snow- 
girdled peaks, about her spread snowy 
chasms and glittering levels, while 
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below, far, far below, lay the narrow 
valley of the Passeyr, threaded by its 
ice-green river, and pointed by many a 
ruined castle? 

In the valley, like a jewel in the bot- 
tom ‘of a cup, lay the town of Meran, 
from round about which the woodsmen 
came. It was the El Dorado of 
Katrina’s dreams. She had never been 
there, she might never go in all her life, 
and to her it was the enchanted city. 

As she sat on the ledge with the child 
asleep across her knees, looking down, 
half-thinking, half-dreaming, in her still 
dumb way, suddenly she heard a wild 
weird jodel echoing and re-echoing on 
the hills. 

She sprang to her feet and listened; 
then, with the child still asleep in her 
arms, she passed swiftly down the snowy 
ledges, home and up the steep, narrow 
stairway to her own room. Then, while 
the child slept out his rosy sleep on the 
bed, she knelt before the window, and 
drawing the curtain close, she waited 
and watched. 

Scrambling up the mountain path to 
the bit of greensward, six or eight 
brawny wood-cutters, with their blank- 
ets rolled across their shoulders, their 
knives in their belts, their axes in hand, 
came singing and jodling as though 
glad to shake off the dust of the valley, 
and turned into the Hof for a draught 
of Frau Lizel’s home-brewed. 

Katrina’s very pulse was numbed. 

After a long half-hour they came out, 
and took their way up the Joch to the 
wood-cutters’ old camping ground, a 
rude hut of interlocked logs roofed with 
thatch. One among them was pointing 
it out, as though the others were 
strangers. 

Fritz and Wilhelm were not there, 
they had homes of their own and farms 
to till, the other side Ifinger. There 
was another chief, too, in place of old 
Jacob. Why, what was this? Franz, 
himself, chief ! 

Looking out at him from her dim- 
paned window, the girl’s heart hard- 
ened. 

He was tall and straight and firm as 
a young fir, heavier than two years 
before and browner. He stood proudly, 
as had always been his trick. He 
laughed loud, and in his laughter there 
was the sound of gladness. Katrina 
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found herself wondering how long it 
had been since she had laughed. 

She watched them as they brought 
new-fallen logs to repair the rents in 
the hut, made their oven of stone, built 
a fire, and slung over it the great kettle 
of polenta. 

Just so she watched them two years 
before, only then she had not been in 
hiding, but out among them with bare 
brown feet and wide eyes, an innocent 
child. And now—but just now the 
baby woke and cried, and put up his 
arms to be taken. 

Katrina hid herself that night and all 
the next day, but when the second 
evening came and the Nachbar had gone 
to bed—or so she thought, for he was 
not in the S¢wse—she came down with 
the boy in her arms, and drawing her 
low stool close to her mother’s spinning- 
wheel, she laid her head on Frau Marie’s 
lap, and the boy reached up and caught 
the flaxen fuzz in his hands, pulling it 
and shaking it, and laughing gaily at 
all the baby mischief he could make. 

Suddenly the house door opened, and 
the Nachbar entered, pushing another 
man before him, his heavy hand grip- 
ping fast at the other’s collar. 

‘‘T don’t know what thee means, 
Nachbar,” protested the younger voice. 

‘* Ach, I’ll show thee,” answered the 
Nachbar. 

And still with that relentless grip on 
the collar, he pushed the man before 
him into the Stude. 

Neither of the women looked up. A 
stony hand seemed to have laid itself 
on Frau Marie’s wheel, and Katrina sat 
motionless, half hidden behind her 
mother’s knee. Only the boy, tossing 
the flax and crowing, stopped short 
and looked up at the stranger with 
wide, startled eyes. 

‘* Look ye there,” cried the Nachbar. 
‘‘Look ye there. That’s thy work, and 
ye daren’t deny it. Eh? Dare, and I'll 
knock the lie down thy throat.” 

No one spoke or moved, and the 
Nachbar’s hand dropped from the man’s 
collar. 

‘‘That’s thy work. 
going to do?” 

‘*7__T don’t understand,” faltered the 
man. 

‘‘Ye don’t 
don’t understand ? 


Now, what ye 


understand? Hei, ye 
I’ll tell thee then. 


II! 


That Madl there, that’s Katrina. And 
the child ; the child there, is hers—and 
thine. Now, do ye understand?” 

Franz started, and a deep purple flush 
burned in his face. 

‘*What ye going to do?” snarled the 
Nachbar. 

‘*Do? I don’t know. I—I didn’t 
know. I'll marry the Madl, if she’ll 
have me.” 

‘*Marry her? Ye’ll marry her? Well, 
well ; ye’re not so bad as I thought. Ye 
deserted her then, and I thought ye 
meant to scorn her now. But if ye’re 
an honest man and mean right*by the 
Madl, why, give me the hand on it.” 

The two men grasped hands, but the 
women did not look up nor speak. 

‘*Hark thee, Weib, the man 
marry her and lift the shame. 
sayest thou ?” 

‘‘It is well,” answered Frau Marie. 

‘*And thou, Katrina. Come, stand 
up. Thy lover is come back and he 
says he will marry thee.” 

Katrina set the boy on the floor, and 
rose before them straight and tall and 
slim. 

‘‘He will marry thee,” urged the 
father. 

“‘T will hear zm say it,” she spoke 
quietly. 

‘** Katrina, I didn’t know. 
I’ll marry thee. 

“And I? 
thee ?” 

Frau Marie jumped, and the Nachbar 
took a menacing step toward her, but 
Franz held him back. 

‘*Let her have her say,” he de- 
manded. 

**So-a, thou wilt marry me? Hast 
thou not done me harm enough? Nein, 
I will not marry thee.” 

‘* Katrina, my child, thee knows not 
what thee sayest,” cried Frau Marie, 
wringing her hands. 

And Moydel, who had come in from 
the stalls, broke in: 

‘* Shall we keep thee ever here, thou 
and thy beggar brat? Hast thou not 
brought us shame enough ?” 

Franz threw up his hand, but before 
he could speak Katrina turned on him: 

‘*Thou hast had thy answer. Go!” 

‘* But I’d speak a word to thee, Ka- 
trina. If thou would’st only believe—” 

The girl laughed a wild laugh of scorn, 


will 
What 


Of course, 
Of course, I will.” 
What if I will not marry 
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‘‘Speak with me, with me? The 
scum of all Ifinger ? Wherefore ?” 

‘¢T will marry thee, Katrina.” 

‘¢And I will zo¢ marry thee. Go!” 

She dropped back into her seat, and 
though they begged and plead, scolded 
and stormed, it was to no purpose. She 
shook her head once or twice, half 
listlessly, and only spoke to say as she 
had said before: ‘‘ Has he not done me 
harm enough, that I should marry him?” 

And when they still urged her, she 
took refuge in a stony silence. 

At last the Nachbar said: 

‘Go now, Franz, perhaps another 
time she will listen to reason. And— 
and thou hast given thy word ?” 

‘*Ja, I have given my word,” he 
answered sullenly, for he felt himself 
scorned there before them all. 

He went straight to the Hof, and, 
finding Frau Lizel alone, he learned the 
story of Katrina’s suffering and shame. 

The Nachbar tore down a rope from 
the wall and bound Katrina into her chair. 

‘* There shalt thou bide till the devil 
loose thee,” he said. 

‘‘And what have the devil to do 
here?” cried Frau Marie. ‘‘ Thou 
makest thyself a fool, Nachbar.” 

**Till the devil ‘come out of thee, 
here shalt thou sit, Madl, till thou 
canst give ja to an honest man who is 
willing to: marry thee. Willing, hark 
thee, in spite of thy shame. Wilt never 
speak, Madl?” 

*¢T will not marry him.” 

The words were slow, the tone low 
and grim. Then in a swift, keen blaze 
of anger: ‘‘And I am glad that no 
man will marry me; that I can never 
be an honest wife. Is not the Mutter a 
wife ? And what has she ever been but 
a—slave ?”’ 

The Nachbar’s face was white, his 
eyes like steel. 

‘“‘Ach, for those words, thou art no 
more achild of mine.” He unbound 
her, and pulled her roughly to, her feet. 

‘‘Take up thy child,” he ordered, 
‘and come.” She stooped and lifted 
the boy in her arms. 

‘¢ Whither, my father ? 
him ?” 

He laid his heavy hand on her 
shoulder, and half pushed, half- pulled 
her toward the door. Moydel started 
forward with a cry. 


Oh; not to 
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Frau Marie slipped past them and 
reached the doorway first. 

‘‘Where my child goes, there go I 
too,” she cried. But the man only 
laughed. The door was ajar; he flung 
it wide open, and with one hand pushed 
Katrina out; with the other he held 
Frau Marie back from following her. 

‘*Thou and thy bastard shall never 
pass this door again. Go where thou 
wilt—to an honest man’s home, or 
where thou wilt. "Tis the same to me.” 

He drew the door sharply to and 
bolted it behind her. 

‘*Mutter! Mutter!” came like a wail 
on the keen night air. 

Frau Marie shook the door and tore 
at it with her hands, but the Nachbar 
planted his burly form against it. 

‘*Would’st thou?” he sneered. 
‘*Would’st thou, too, pass out and 
never pass in again? Hold thy maul, 
Mutter, or I’ll take the stick to thee. 
Hast thou forgotten the taste of my 
good ash stick, eh?” 


III. 


Thrust into the night and the dark- 
ness, Katrina stood for a moment like 
one dazed. -After that one despairing 
cry of ‘‘ Mutter, Mutter!” her lips were 
set close and dumb. 

She stood still in the sleety snow for 
many minutes, then turned and made 
her way slowly toward the granite 
ledge which overhung the valley. The 
wind was rising, and it cut like needles 
across her face; the child whined and 
hid its head under her arm. 

Franz came out of the Hof just then, 
and took his way along the road up the 
Joch to the rude shelter of logs where 
his companions were already sleeping. 
As he went on swiftly through the 
snow, he almost fell against Katrina 
starting-for the ledge. 

She turned her startled face toward 
him, and he cried: 

‘What dost thou here, Katrina? 
storm is coming on. Thou must 
home.” 

‘*T have no home. 
turned me out.” 

“What! He hath turned thee out, 
the Nachbar? How dared he? And 
for what ?” 

‘*Thou knowest. 
would not marry thee.”’ 


A 
go 


The father has 


I said, again, I 
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‘* But, Katrina—” 

And in the fast falling snow he 
stepped nearer to her. 

‘Why wilt thou not? I did not 
know. I tell thee true, I did not know. 
Why wilt thou not let me marry thee ?” 

The storm wind as it swept over the 
icy edge of Ifinger was not sharper 
than her words: 

‘**T trusted thee once. 
to trust thee again.” 

‘*But the child,” he urged. ‘‘I’d 
never have left thee if I’d known.” 

‘‘ The child is mine,” she. answered 
doggedly. 

He shivered in the cold. 

‘‘This is no place for thee. What 
wilt thou do the night ? Come to Frau 
Lizel.” 

‘* With thee? Never.” 

‘* Without me then. 
thee in.” 

‘¢ Ja, Frau Lizel is good, but I'll not 
go to the Hof this night.” 

‘*But, Katrina,” he urged, almost 
in despair, ‘‘ thou wilt perish in the 
storm.” 

‘*Ach, and if we do. If we die, I 
and the boy—” A strange, clear light 
played in hereyes. It was as though 
some hunted thing had been shown a 
way of escape. 

‘*T know of a place where no one can 


I’d be a fool 


She will take 


follow me, least of all, thee. Go thy 
way as thou did’st before. What am I 


to thee? I, or my child?” 

She disappeared as if by magic intoa 
little ledge cave, of whose existence 
even, Franz was not aware, and from 
her hiding watched him searching for 
her with bitterness in her heart. 

~« By and by the cold will strike us 
through, and then we shall die,” she 
thought. ‘And it will be well.” 

She said.a little prayer that she had 
learned at her mother’s knee, and the 
cold crept over her and she fell asleep. 

The wind rose and shrieked from 
every fold and crevice of icy Ifinger, 
the snow fell thicker and faster, the cold 
burned like flames. 

The Nachbar lay,between feather 
beds and snored lustily. 

Frau Marie stole from his side, and 
set outside the house a little covered 
basket and a shawl; then she crept 
back again, bringing with her into the 
stifling room an out-door chill. She 
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thought the Nachbar had not heard her. 

He snored persistently, until she 
dropped into a troubled sleep, when he 
too rose and cautiously drew on his 
garments. 

He carried his boots in his hand, slip- 
ping, barefoot, across the S¢ube to the 
house-door. There he drew on his 
heavy boots and went out. He had the 
lantern with him and he searched, half 
carelessly at first and then with an 
anxious dread, every step of the plateau 
and the road, and even among the 
ledges of the mountain. He had thought 
to find her easily and to drive her home 
with a gruff word; now his heart sank. 
He tramped up the Joch to the rough 
log hut of the woodsmen, and let the 
light of his lantern shine through the 
interstices. 

She was not there, neither was Franz, 
and the Nachbar drew a long breath of 
relief. 

‘*« She’s come to her senses and let him 
take her somewhere, perhaps to the Hof. 
Ja, ja, of course, to the Hof, and to Frau 
Lizel.” 

in the comfort of this thought he 
went home, and hung the lantern on 
its accustomed peg. He could not sleep, 
he could not even go to bed, but paced 
the floor all night, now peering from 
the windows, now unbolting the door, 
thrusting his head out to listen, and 
shuddering at the pitilessness of the 
storm. Thus the night passed. 

The woodsmen’s hut offered but 
meagre shelter. The men were sleep- 
ing in a huddled heap on the floor when 
Franz burst open the door and roused 
them. He bade them build a fire on 
the granite ledge if it took all their 
winter’s store of wood. 

‘‘There’s a woman and child out 
there will freeze to death ere morning,” 
he said. And then they all worked with 
awill. © 

When Katrina woke, the earliest light 
was sifting dimly through the storm. 
She started up*rubbing her eyes in 
fright. She made aclutch for her child, 
but he was not there. 

‘* My baby, my baby!” she cried. 

‘* Don’t be frightened, Katrina. 
got him,” said Franz, softly. 

Wide awake then, she saw that her 
little ledge tave had been walled in by 
a transbar of rough logs, a bed of glow- 


I’ve 
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ing coals was between her and it, and 
near the fire sat Franz, with the child 
cradled in the strong arms which had 
tended them both all night. 

‘« Thank God, it is nearly day,” he said. 

Then, still with the sleeping boy in his 
arms, he came and crouched beside her. 

‘‘ Katrina, he is thine—and mine. I 
have held him in my arms all night. 
I would have held thee, too, but that I 
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feared to anger thee. Katrina, I did thee 
a hurt. Can’st thou never forgive?” 

He was kneeling beside her, his brown 
young face close to hers.” 

‘‘For the child’s sake,” he pleaded. 
The slow answer came : 

‘¢ For the child’s sake—Ja.” 

That moment the storm broke, a 
gleam of sunlight glistened over the 
frosty crests of Ifinger. 


(p. 105). 
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A CEYLON TRACKER. 


By @. Fitzroy Dixor. 4 


NE of the 
4 best known 
yi trackers in 


my day in 

= Ceylon was a Moor- 

man of the name of 

Ali Mahomed. The 

Moormen are of 

mixed descent (prob- 

ably originally from 

Arabia), but many 

generations of resi- 

dence in India and 

Ceylon have devel- 

oped the present 

race. They are all 

of fine physique, tall 

and muscular, and 

are for the most part 

traders. They com- 

bine shrewdness with enterprise, and 
are invariably prosperous. Some of 
them are keen sportsmen, and with 


the knowledge gained during their trips 


to the interior, know better than most 
people where to look for game. 

Before the present laws were passed 
for the protection of game there were 
many trackers who devoted themselves 
to catching and taming elephants, and 
Ali Mahomed was one of them. He 
supplemented great skill with an intre- 
pidity born of Mohammedan fatalism. 
‘* Allah Akhbar!” he would say, ‘‘ God 
is great, and in His hands is my fate. 
Nought that I can do can avert it.” So 
he carried out whatsoever his sagacity 
prompted him to do, regardless of risk, 
and great was his success. 

The mode employed by the elephant 
catchers was extremely simple, though 
it required great judgment and nerve. 
It consisted merely in getting close 
enough to an animal to noose his legs 
and then tie them to a tree. 

Ali Mahomed was king of the 
elephant catchers, and when he could be 
induced to talk of his exploits he would 
say: ‘‘ It is true; never yet did I mark 
an elephant in a herd but I captured it.” 
Still, though Ali captured an immense 
number of elephants, he did not always 
come off unscathed, as the following 
incident will show. 


He discovered a herd one afternoon, 
and the next morning, accompanied by 
his eighteen year old son Hassan, he set 
out to rope a beast about two-thirds 
grown; fora young animal is more easily 
handled and tamed. Their outfit con- 
sisted of four ropes made out of twisted 
deer hide, each having a carefully pre- 
pared running noose. These ropes were 
very strong and elastic, and well 
adapted to resist an immense strain. 

About noon Ali and his son found the 
herd, after tracking them for many miles, 
and carefully observing the wind, crept 
up from leeward, until within hearing 
of the elephants. The heat was intense 
and the herd was resting in the shelter 
of a clump of big trees. Except the 
occasional snapping of a dead stick 
under the ponderous weight of some 
slowly-moving beast, or the swish of a 
leafy branch with which one would 
lazily brush off a fly, there was nothing 
to indicate the presence of the game. 

Ali, after divesting himself of all 
clothing, excepting a scrap of cloth, 
which every native wears, went on alone, 
leaving Hassan in charge of the ropes. 
Presently through the undergrowth a 
swinging trunk warned him that he 
was near the herd. Careful observa- 
tion disclosed the proportions of a full 
grown animal, so he quietly shifted his 
ground until, after two or three attempts, 
he finally selected one young enough to 
suit his purpose. Carefully noting the 
exact location he returned. for the ropes. 
He took two of them -and carefully 
coiled them over his left arm, and 
Hassan followed with the rest. Prog- 
ress with the ropes was slow and 
laborious, and when at length the gray 
form of-the elephant became visible, Ali 
signed to Hassan to stop and crept for- 
ward alone. 

The delicacy of this proceeding may 
well be imagined when it is remem- 
bered how keenly endowed the elephant 
is with the senses of hearing and 
smell. Intense care in moving will 
prevent noise, but it is difficult tc 
imagine how the trackers keep the ele- 
phant from scenting them, even though 
the wind were favorable. It is possible 
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that they use the juice of the strongly 
scented lemon grass which growsaround, 
or some other herb, to overcome the 
human odor. 

With the two ropes ready, Ali ap- 
proached the elephant from behind, for 
it was its hind legs he was attempt- 
ing to secure. When about twenty feet 
off he made the end of one of the ropes 
fast to a tree, and then, inch by inch, 
covered the intervening distance. At 
last, after much painful effort, he lay at 
full length almost touching the animal, 
the two nooses lying open, one behind 
each pillar-like leg. Giving a last 
glance to see that the rope he had 
fastened was clear, he took the noose 
and pushed it forward until it touched 
one foot. Toget it on the leg the 
elephant must by some means be in- 
duced to raise his foot. With a long 
thorn Ali gently pricked the other leg, 
just as a fly might sting it, for the 
pachydermata, in spite of their thick 
hides, are very sensitive to the bites of 
insects. Slowly the foot he was en- 
deavoring to secure rose and rubbed 
the spot he had pricked. As it left the 


ground the noose was slipped open 
beneath it, so as to encircle it when 
replaced. Then after a moment’s pause, 
with steady, unfaltering hand the noose 


was raised and lightly drawn. When 
the elephant felt the contact of the 
rope he at once, with the other foot, 
attempted to shove it off down to the 
ground. This action allowed Ali to 
slip the second noose into place. After 
another pause both nooses were raised 
and still with gentle touch drawn tight, 
one on each leg. The elephant at once 
maved forward, but before it could feel 
the check of the tree to which it was 
attached, Ali had glided away and had 
taken a turn round another trunk with 
the second rope and made it fast. Nor 
was he a moment too soon, for, suspect- 
ing danger, the elephant dashed forward 
with a mighty rush. When it reached 
the end of its tether its hind legs were 
pulled from under and it was thrown to 
the ground. 

With a terrific scream of rage it was 
on its feet again in an instant, throwing 
itself forward with a force that would 
have snapped anything but ropes such 
as these. Under the mighty strain they 
stretched like fiddle strings, but, with a 
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sudden contraction that jerked away 
the hind legs, brought the huge body 
down once more. 

At the first sound of alarm the whole 
forest seemed alive with elephants rush- 
ing to and fro, while shrill trumpet- 
ings arose on all sides. Ali had at 
once made for the spot where he had 
left Hassan (who had meanwhile 
climbed a tree), and just as he reached 
ita great gray mass burst through the 
underbrush, and an elephant, followed 
by the whole herd, dashed by, knocking 
him over and breaking one of the bones 
of his left forearm. Instinctively 
crouching against the butt of the tree, 
he escaped being trodden on, and 
aided by Hassan, who let down one 
of the ropes, succeeded in reaching a 
secure position in the branches. 

For some time the herd kept running 
about in a state of great excitement, 
unable to understand the cause of their 
companion’s detention and struggles, 
but finally, after circling around the 
spot several times, departed. 

Injured though he was, Ali would not 
leave his prize until he had made it 
secure, and presently descended with 
Hassan to where it lay, exhausted. 

At the sight of the men the elephant 
renewed its struggles, but finding them 
to be of no avail, ceased, standing 
upright, and keeping a watchful eye on 
its captors. 

It now became necessary to fasten 
the forelegs. This feat required no 
slight skill and dexterity, and Ali most 
unwillingly deputed it tohis son. Final- 
ly, after many unsuccessful efforts, the 
elephant trod within the noose Hassan 
threw in front of it, and after two or 
three attempts were foiled by the 
animal’s trunk, the rope was tied toa 
tree. Lastly the other foot was 
similarly fastened. 

The captive was now held by four 
ropes, all dragging different ways, and 
so tightened as to render it absolutely 
helpless, and so they left it, returning 
for the time to the village. 

The subsequent taming of the ele- 
phant was comparatively simple. It 
was deprived of food and water for 
several days, during which it became 
accustomed to the sight of the men who 
watched it, until at length it would take 
food from the hands of its guardians, 
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Lastly, with the assistance of a trained 
elephant, it was taken to the coast. 

As may be imagined, Ali Mahomed’s 
occupation made him of immense value 
as a tracker, and many were the 
souvenirs he received from the success- 
ful sportsmen he guided. But woe 
betide the man who was unable to 
bring down his game when Ali had led 
him up to it, for having done his part 
he could not be got to condone a fail- 
ure on the sportsman’s side. 

Trincomalee, in bygone days, was 
justly renowned as a sporting locality, 
and many were the expeditions under- 
taken by the European residents and 
the officers of the navy who arrived 
there with their ships. Amongst the 
resident civilians was Keane, a gallant 
sportsman and unerring shot, and when 
he undertook a trip it was pretty sure 
to be successful. His bungalow showed 
evidence of his skill, and great was the 
admiration expressed from time to time 
by his many nautical visitors, and 
fervent their prayers that their efforts 
might be similarly rewarded. Keane 


had spent most of his life in the jungle, 
and certainly his collection of trophies 


was remarkable. There were heads of 
all the varieties of deer found in Ceylon; 
on the floors were leopard and bear 
skins, whilst the skulls of alligators and 
boars grinned through their tushes from 
the corners of the veranda. Several 
very fine pairs of elephant tusks stood 
here and there, and an enormous skull 
in the garden served to illustrate the 
proper and only way of stopping a 
charging elephant. 

Keane and Ali Mahomed generally 
worked together. Indeed, Ali could 
rarely be persuaded to go out with any 
one else, and if he had any particularly 
good sport in prospect it was always to 
Keane that he went with the news. 

One day Ali returned from a journey 
he had taken to an unfrequented part 
of the country, where the Mahavelli- 
ganga discharges into the sea. In the 
cool of the evening he strolled over to 
make his salaam to Keane, who was con- 
templating a trip with some friends. 

** It is well,” said Ali to Keane, ‘‘ for 
I have good news. There isa herd of 
elephants in the Wanné, near where the 
stream called the Val’aar joins the big 
river, They are led by one which I 
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have seen and which carries tusks that 
none in your collection here can equal. 
Moreover,” he added, ‘‘the villagers 
tell me that there isa family of leopards 
there, which are carrying off sheep and 
goats. Possibly we may get them, too.” 

These tidings were translated to two 
naval men who sat by, and arrange- 
ments were made to start the following 
evening. Two days later saw the party 
encamped on the banks of the Val’aar. 
Ali and his son Hassan started off ona 
reconnaissance, whilst Keane and his 
companions got the camp into slape. 
About sunset Ali brought good news. 
He had seen plenty of tracks and had 
followed a large herd of elephants to a 
dense jungle about five miles off. ‘The 
party were well on their way by sunrise, 
marching in Indian file behind Ali, who 
carried Keane’s spare gun. They 
moved silently, stopping occasionally to 
let Ali go ahead a little way when there 
was any doubt about the route. 

They were on a great, alluvial flat, 
covered with dense jungle. Here and 
there in the branches overhead were 
masses of driftwood and rubbish, lodged 
there by some previous flood. Oc- 
casionally they crossed a sinuous creek 
of still, black-looking water, in which 
great lizards, mottled, green and black 
and yellow, slowly swam. 

All around was gloom and damp. 
Vines and interlacing creepers formed 
such a tangle that Ali had to draw his 
heavy knife and cut out a road. 

After a couple of hours of this work 
they found the jungle getting lighter, 
and at length emerged from it into the 
sunshine. In one respect, however, 
they were not much better off, for they 
were in heavy, coarse grass, growing as 
high as their heads, and so tangled 
about the roots that walking was almost 
impossible. 

At length they came upon a track 
where some big animals had passed. 
Ali examined the spoor and announced 
that a band of elephants had passed 
since dawn, and then taking the bear- 
ings of the sun and the course they had 
been following, declared it must be the 
herd he had tracked the previous night. 

Traveling was now a good deal 
easier, for the elephants had walked in 
single file and had trodden down a 
fairly good path. In time the grass 
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grew thinner, an eccasional tree ap- 
peared, and Ali stopped and pointed 
silently to some fresh droppings. 
Breaking it up and placing his naked 
foot upon it, he said: ‘It is warm, 
they are not an hour ahead of us.” 

This meant, of course, that unless 
the animals were traveling fast they 
might be found at any moment, and 
preparations were made accordingly. 
The tracks now led over marshy ground 
and showed where the animals had 
stopped to feed at a clump of wild 
yams, which had been torn up for the 
large, mealy tubers. The elephants 
had separated here and it was doubtful, 
for a moment, whether they were not 
close at hand ; but a brief examination 
showed that they had again got to- 
gether and resumed their course, evi- 
dently making for a certain locality. 

From a slight eminence the party 
saw ahead of them the termination of 
the grassy plain, and clumps of forest, 
which rose-in parts as dense as a wall. 

Ali now indicated to Keane that he 
thought they were close to the herd, 
and as they halted, there came a shrill 
trumpeting from the dense jungle 
ahead. The leader of the herd had 
called his followers together. 

Ali looked grave, for this meant a 
change in the plans of the elephants, 
and it was possible that their suspicions 
were aroused, in which case they might 
run ten miles without a stop, into a 
country where they could not be fol- 
lowed. 

So far the wind had been favorable, 
the animals traveling up wind. The 
party decided to follow the tracks until 
close enough to commence operations, 
their separate, Brown and _ Keane, 
with Ali, taking one side of the herd, 
Harvey and Hassan the other. 

The question of the tusker’s presence 
was settled when Ali, who had been 
gazing intently at the edge of the jun- 
gle, sank noiselessly on his face, an 
example which the rest at once fol- 
lowed. Though they were concealed 
in the grass they could nevertheless see 
well enough, and presently perceived 
what it was the tracker’s keen eye had 
discovered. The majestic proportions 
of a huge elephant slowly emerged from 
the leafy mass, bearing magnificent 
tusks, which flashed brightly in the 
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sunshine. The animal stood looking 
around and scenting the gale, then 
turned and disappeared. 

‘* Ah,” said Ali, ‘‘the sultan returns 
to his harem ; they intend to remain 
there during the heat of the day.” 

After waiting a few minutes to get 
into readiness for action at any mo- 
ment, the little party started again. 

Ali led the way into the jungle at the 
point where the tusker had been seen. 
He slowly followed up the tracks, keep- 
ing a sharplookout. Progress was com- 
paratively easy, as once clear of the 
thorny scrub, which is generally found 
on the edge of a jungle, the under- 
growth was composed of thin, straight 
poles with but little foliage. A carpet 
of leaves deadened the footfalls, so that, 
by avoiding treading on dead sticks, 
they had nothing to fear. 

The tusker had gone straight back to 
the herd and had then led towards a 
suitable place for a siesta. 

Motioning to his companions to keep 
still, Ali went on alone, and after a 
short absence returned, whispering to 
Keane that the herd was in some bam- 
boo undergrowth into which it would 
be difficult to follow them. 

After a brief, whispered conference, 
Harvey and Hassen took to the left and 
the others followed up the tracks. 
These were the only two points from 
which they could approach up wind. 

It fell to Harvey to open the engage- 
ment. Bearing in mind all the instruc- 
tions given him by his experienced host, 
he moved cautiously, watching for the 
first sign of the enemy. As usual with 
the inexperienced, when he did sight the 
elephant he could not distinctly make 
out the motionless form through a net- 
work of twigs and trailing -bamboo. 
Hassan pulled his sleeve, pointing at 
something some ten yards away. Sud- 
denly a flapping ear caught his eye 
and in an instant the entire animal was 
visible. Anxious not to spoil his chance 
he waited for a minute, shifting his 
ground slightly so as to secure an open- 
ing free of intervening branches, when 
the elephant turned its head sufficiently 
to expose its temple. Taking a quick 
aim he fired, and jumping clear of the 
smoke, saw that the animal was still on 
its feet. Running in front of it he 
pointed straight at the depression in the 
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forehead, the fatal spot, and gave it 
the second barrel. Down sank the 
elephant, stone dead. 

Overjoyed at his success, Harvey’s 
first impulse was to jump forward and 
examine his prize, but a sudden excla- 
mation from Hassan made him realize 
the danger of his position. 

As the two shots rang out the jungle 
was filled with the crashing of the 
startled herd, and Harvey bethought 
himself of reaching a place of safety 
until he could reload. Just then some- 
thing came rushing’ toward them. 
Hassan heard itand, shouting a warning, 
ran for the nearest tree, up which he 
sprang like amonkey. A thick creeper 
hung within reach and, knowing he 
could not follow the lad quickly enough, 
Harvey dropped his rifle and, thanks to 
his nautical training, reached a place of 
safety on a stout branch. Scarcely was 
he seated when the tusker dashed into 
view in a state of the wildest excite- 
ment. Seeing its dead companion it 


paused, passed its trunk over it, touch- 

ing the wounds on the head, then with 

its tusks attempted to raise the body. 
Harvey would have given much for 


his rifle at the moment, but he had no 
time to think about it, for the tusker 
seemed suddenly to realize that its 
follower was dead, threw up its trunk 
and, getting wind of the two men, 
rushed at them with a scream. It 
reared against the base of the tree 
trying to reach them, and then tried to 
shake them down, twining its trunk 
round the tree and exerting all its 
mighty strength. For a moment the 
tree, thick as it was, trembled under 
the attack, but the animal gave up the 
attempt and rushed off. 

At the sound of the first shot the rest 
of the party stopped short and heard 
the scream of the tusker as it attacked 
Harvey’s tree. Then they heard it re- 
treat and cross their rear, where it 
- evidently got their wind as it struck 
their trail, and they realized that they 
were being hunted. 

They were in the trailing bamboo 
scrub, one of the worst jungles to get 
through, for its long, trailing shoots, 
not much thicker than a lead pencil, run 
in all directions. 

‘*We must get out of this tangle,” 
said Keane, and they hurried along the 
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track that they had been following, 
until they stood where the herd had 
been when disturbed. They had not 
long to wait. Keane had only time to 
tell Brown to take the first shot, when 
the elephant charged them. Owing to 
the dense growth it was not visible 
until right on them, when suddenly the 
great head appeared. Unfortunately 
the trunk was outstretched, as it was 
following them by scent, and Brown, 
failing to cover the fatal spot on the 
forehead, fired to one side of it. The 
elephant was stunned for a moment, 
then charged again, and Brown in 
jumping aside caught his foot and fell 
against Keane, preventing him from 
firing. For a moment their lives were 
in jeopardy, but Alisaved them. The 
plucky tracker uttered a diabolical yell, 
and at the imminent risk of being 
caught and dashed to death rushed 
forward. Putting Keane’s spare rifle 
against the tusker’s head he fired both 
barrels. The effect was to turn the 
elephant and he crashed out of sight. 

Somewhat startled at the narrow 
escape, they decided to get out of the 
bamboo jungle as quickly as possible. 
Going back on their tracks they met 
Harvey, much elated at his success and 
flourishing the tail of his prize. After 
making a detour Ali soon struck the 
tusker’s trail, and they followed it for 
some distance. Presently he announced 
that the animal was walking slowly, 
evidently feeling the effect of the shots, 
and would probably be close at hand. 
He was right, for emerging shortly 
afterward into a little glade they found 
it standing facing them. They had 
scarcely got into line when with a 
shrill trumpet it charged them with its 
trunk doubled up in front. When 
about forty feet off it dropped its trunk 
and lowered its head, but as it did so 
crrrr--ack/ the three rifles rang out, 
and it fell, shot through the brain, the 
impetus of its charge carrying it almost 
to their feet. 

It was a huge brute with splendid 
tusks; finer, as Ali had said, than any- 
thing in Keane’s veranda. These 
were to go to Brown, who had drawn 
first blood. 

The following day was devoted to 
extracting the ivory from the two ele- 
phants, for, although the one shot by 
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Harvey had no tusks, it possessed short 
tushes, which would serve as memen- 
toes of the trip. 

Some animals had been dining off 
one of the elephants, and Ali said that 
the ‘‘sign” had been made by leopards, 
very probably the family they had 
heard of. Leaving Hassan to superin- 
tend the operation of dentistry, which 
they did not much regret, for decompo- 
sition had already set in, the three 
sportsmen set off with Ali to follow up 
the leopards’ trail. Here was a test of 
the tracker’s skill, for the soft foot of a 
cat does not leave much spoor. Making 
a wide circuit, Ali picked up the first 
traces on some soft ground, and then, 
with his head low, went steadily on. 
Sometimes, on entering a patch of grass, 
he would gaze far ahead and detect 
signs quite invisible to his white com- 
panions. In the jungle a leaf turned 
back or a bent twig would attract his 
eye, and now and again the clear im- 
print of a round foot would prove the 
correctness of his course. Mile after 


mile was thus traversed, though for- 
tunately in a homeward direction, and 


at length they reached the banks of the 
river, which was bordered with reedy 
jungle. They were now, evidently, get- 
ting close to the lair of the leopards 
and proceeded with great caution. All 
at once they came upon a narrow strip 
of sand running into the jungle, which 
rose on either side like a wall, at the 
end of which was a vast accumulation 
of drift-wood and débris. From beside 
it appeared a beautiful, spotted beast, 
which halted for a moment, then silent- 
ly vanished in the cover. Quick as was 
its disappearance Keane managed to 
get a shot at it, and presently a dismal 
wail arose, which showed that his bul- 
let had not missed its mark. 

The leopards, as their tracks showed, 
had evidently been lying on the warm 
sand, resting themselves after their 
meal, and, hearing the men approach- 
ing, had moved for cover, at once. 

Following up the wounded animal, 
they soon discovered by the blood that it 
had been hard hit, but in spite of this it 
managed to reach a clump of wild sugar- 
cane, a mile or more away, where they 
could hear it growling and snarling. 
The canes were too green to burn, and 
there was nothing left for them but to 
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walk the cat down, so surrounding the 
clump, they proceeded to do this. 
Risky work it was, too, not only on ac- 
count of the wounded beast, but from 
the danger of a stray bullet. 

Brown was the first to get near the 
leopard, and seeing a movement in the 
canes fired, with the effect of sending 
it bounding towards Keane, who broke 
its spine, killing it on the spot. 

The first bullet had broken its fore- 
leg, but, with cat-like agility, it had 
almost succeeded in escaping. 

Ali skillfully removed the skin, after 
which all hands returned to camp. 

The following morning Ali and Has- 
san set out to track the leopards, while 
Keane had the skin carefully stretched 
and rubbed with wood ashes, as a tem- 
porary preservative. 

About dusk Ali and Hassan returned 
with good news. The leopards had 
traveled seven or eight miles, to their 
stronghold, a great heap of broken 
stones and boulders at the end of a 
ridge, partially overgrown with grass 
and jungle. By Ali’s advice they were 
left alone for some days, during which 
the sportsmen occupied themselves else- 
where, bagging sambur, spotted deer, 
and a couple more elephants. 

One night there was a great uproar 
in the village. Owing to the presence 
of the hunting party, several of the 
cattle had been allowed to remain at 
large instead of being driven into the 
corral. About midnight the village 
pariahs set up a tremendous barking, 
and the frightened villagers knew too 
well what was taking place. At dawn 
they sallied forth and found the remains 
of a couple of cows. 

The natives demanded full vengeance, 
and glad was Ali when he heard the 
news: ‘‘Sabash!” he said. ‘‘It is well! 
The cats have fed and will be at home.” 

The hunt began at daybreak, with Ali 
leading, and after hours of toil through 
jungle and marsh the party reached a 
bit of park-like country. ‘‘ From yonder 
clump of trees,” said the tracker, ‘‘ we 
shall see the leopards’ hold.” 

On reaching the spot he had indicated 
they sat down to rest for a while ; then 
Keane and Ali went forward to view 
the ground. They had just reached 
the edge of the jungle, having passed 
right through the clump, when an ex- 
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clamation from the tracker caused 
Keane to look up. About a quarter- 
mile away the ground rose toa low ridge, 
which terminated abruptly in a mass of 
great boulders, piled one on top of 
another, all overgrown with tangled 
jungle. Midway, in a hollow,. was a 
muddy patch, once a pool, but where 
now only a little water lingered in the 
deep tracks of elephant and buffalo, and 
basking in the sunshine lay the leopards, 
and as they caught sight of the hunters 
they disappeared into the long grass, 
evidently making for their lair. 

Blaming themselves for their stupid- 
ity, Ali and Keane returned to lead the 
party to the attack. They reached the 
foot of the slope and then separated, 
Keane taking the middle, and Harvey 
and Browne each one side, and in this 
order they steadily advanced, climbing 
rocks, peering round boulders, and 
leaving no hiding place unsearched. 
One leopard showed and was brought 
down, but its mate took refuge in a sort 
of cave, formed by great, heaped up 
boulders, but open at both ends. The 
men tried every plan they could think 
of to dislodge the cat, but without suc- 
cess. At last it was apparent that their 


only hope was to attack it in the cave. 
The two sailors were eager for the ad- 
venture and could scarcely be deterred 


from rushing headlong in, but finally 
they agreed to let Keane undertake the 
dangerous mission, accompanied by 
the tracker with a torch, whilst they 
guarded each an entrance. A torch 
was prepared of the branches of some 
wild palms and in they started. The 
entrance of the cave was low, but they 
passed it safely, fully expecting to see 
a pair of gleaming eyes glaring at them 
through the darkness. To their sur- 
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prise they could find no sign of the 
leopard. They were beginning to 
think that it had made its escape by 
some other exit, when all of a sudden 
Keane was dashed to the ground by the 
animal, which seized his shoulder and 
held him down with irresistible force. 
It had been lying concealed in a niche 
above the entrance. 

As soon as Ali saw what had occurred 
he dashed the torch in the leopard’s face 
and, drawing his hunting knife, stabbed 
it behind the shoulder. The animal re- 
leased Keane and attacked Ali, throwing 
him down and mauling him. At the 
sound of the tumult, the shouts of Ali 
and the snarling of the leopard, Browne 
and Harvey rushed in, but in the dark- 
ness could not make out what was going 
on. At thismoment Keane recovered 
sufficiently from the shock to pick up 


-the torch, and swinging it round brought 


it into a blaze. Then the rifles rang 
out again, and the leopard, already 
grievously wounded in a dozen places 
by the tracker, fell over dead. 

Upon getting into the sunlight it was 
found that Keane had escaped with 
comparatively few scratches, the leather 
strap of his amunition bag having saved 
him, but Ali was severely, though not 
dangerously, clawed and bitten. 

‘*Inshallah!” exclaimed the plucky 
Mohammedan, gazing at his wounds, 
‘it is not thus I am fated todie.” Re- 
fusing his companions’ assistance, he 
sent Hassan into the jungle for certain 
herbs, and, after washing his wounds 
with plain water, bound them up with 
the simple remedies of his forefathers, 
and thanks to the naturally cool tem- 
perament of his race, which carries a 
native through what would be fatal to 
a white man, he speedily recovered, 
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By “ Windward’? 


Tall 
simply 


happened 
because 
we wanted to 

add one more 

first prize to our win- 

nings for the season. 

But the best laid plans 

‘‘gang aft agley”; 

and so it was with us. 

The season was well 

along, the little //ora 

Lee had put a good 

year’s work to her 

credit ; and we were 

feeling especially 

jolly, over winning 

first in the Fourth of 

July open race—the little sixteen- 
footer sailing in the class above her 
usual one and beating out the twenty- 
one-foot cats in a howling gale from 
the north-west,—when the City of 
Gloucester announced its open race for 
the latter part of August, and it was 
voted unanimously to make the run to 
We decided 


Gloucester and try again. 
to take a larger boat along as convoy, 


for sleeping accommodations, and 
fate—and a most perverse one—led 
us to the choice of the Bonito, a 
twenty-five-foot cabin cat. The skip- 
per facetiously remarked that the name 
was a good omen, probably derived 
from the Latin through the Spanish, 
meaning good eating, from don, good 
—ito, toeat. (This derivation will not 
bear’ examination.) This thought im- 
mediately caught the attention of the 
mate (whose capacity for grub was 
phenomenal), and although we had 
other boats in mind, the happy signifi- 
cation of /onxtto so caught his fancy, 
that we yielded to his persistency and 
finally selected that craft. 

The Sunday preceding our proposed 
start was such a beautiful day, with a 
gentle breeze, east to south-east, that 
the skipper and mate decided, in short 
order, to take the smaller boat down as 
far as ‘‘ Skipper Ireson’s Town” and let 
her lay there to await the arrival of the 
convoy, on Wednesday. There was a 
long, high roll outside, the remnants of 
a week’s hard ‘‘sou’easter,” and the 


skipper soon gave up the helm to the 
mate and took to studying the heavens, 
insisting that he was simply showing 
the devotional spirit appropriate to the 
day. Curiously enough, when we slid 
in by Marblehead Rock and rounded 
the light into the smooth waters of the 
beautiful little harbor, the devotions of 
the skipper came to a sudden end and 
he proceeded to stow away what little 
grub the others, taking a mean advan- 
tage of his devotions, had left for him. 
Tying up to a mooring and making 
everything snug on board, we started 
up through the endless paths of the 
quaint old town and were soon on the 
way back to ‘* Bean Town,” our souls 
filled with pity for those benighted 
land-lubbers who travel along shore 
by cars. 

But the cruise proper began on Wed- 
nesday, when we took the Sonito in 
hand. ‘Tearing ourselves away from 
business cares in the early afternoon, 
the clan assembled; and, after the usual 
hurry of preparation, during which the 
skipper tried to sail her over one of the 
Club rafts, we started off. It took only 
a couple of tacks to the windward for us 
to find out that the Sontto was not 
a ‘‘wind-jammer.” But we finally 
worked out by Scarecrow Light, and, 
the breeze favoring us by hauling to 
the southward, we eased sheets and 
cracked on the jib for the run to the 
town of lost paths and endless streets. 
Seeing the forty-six-footer Alborak 
standing out of the harbor, with Captain 
Haff at the helm, we deluded ourselves 
into thinking we could race with her, 
and, although the breeze was freshening, 
we laid the old Aonzto out and drove her 
through the growing sea as hard as we 
dared. Weslid rapidly down by Na- 
hant, and, the A/borak running in there, 
our attention was given to our own 
craft for the first time since the start. 
If memory serves, the discovery was 
caused by the command of the mate to 
the cabin boy to bring up some grub from 
the cabin. As the latter started to go 
below, he cried out that the boat was 
leaking; and, sure enough, we found 
that while we had been racing, the sea 
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had been coming into the old craft. - We 
pitched the things out of the cabin, on 
deck, in a vain effort to get them dried 
before we got into Marblehead. But 
the prospect was not pleasant; for the 
incident had given us some wet clothes 
and bedding, a damp cabin and, worst 
of all, the prospect of spending three or 
four days in a leaky boat. Naturally, 
our spirits were rather dampened as we 
ran into Marblehead a little after sun- 
set. But after we got our ground 
tackle down and snugged things up for 
the night, and especially when we had 
stowed away our supper, we began to 
feel a little more cheerful, things took 
on a brighter hue, and it was finally de- 
termined to wait till morning before 
deciding whether to give up the Bontta 
and take solely to the Flora, quietly 
resting in North Shore waters. 

Morning broke beautiful and clear, 
with a gentle breeze still from the east; 
the gaily colored cottages on the Neck 
shining, and the blue waves of the 
harbor sparkling in the beautiful, bright 
sunlight. Marblehead Harbor on such 
a morning is as unique and picturesque 
as must be some of the bold refuges 
and coves on the rocky shores of 
Brittany. Despite the changes that 
wealth has wrought on the Neck, and 
business progress in the old town by 
the water; the sharp outline of the 
little bay; the bold peninsula stretching 
like a protecting arm into the sea, 
holding in its hand a beacon light ; the 
massive vray rocks blocking the en- 
trance to the harbor, stretching down 
the North Shore and seeming to oppose 
their quiescent power to the strength of 
all old Ocean’s force—irresistibly car- 
ry the mind back to those earlier days 
when the life of the town was primitive 
and quaint, when strength and courage 
were the essential virtues of the Mar- 
bleheader, as the hard-hearted old 
skipper learned to his cost. 

The beautiful morning and_ the 
glimpses of the bright blue waters to 
the northward soon put away all 
thought of giving up our trip, and not- 
withstanding a leaky boat and a damp 
cabin, we determined to stick by the 
old craft and carry out our original 
programme. 

The little //ora we found none the 
worse for her rest, and, dividing our 
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crew—the professor and skipper going 
aboard the Flora, which we doubie 
reefed,—we stood out to the northward. 
Few stretches of shore, of equal length, 
can equal the beauty of that between 
Marblehead and Gloucester. Standing 
down inside of Baker’s Island, the view 
seaward or landward is one seldom 
equaled, and certainly very rarely sur- 
passed. Toward the sea, the view to 
the ‘‘open” is broken by the ragged 
islands; here and there stands a light- 
house or tall, gaunt, spindle, silent but 
constant warnings upon dangerous 
paths; beyond, variously shaped buoys 
mark jagged rocks, around which the 
swirling waters rise and tumble and 
pound with angry violence; while as 
far as the eye can reach stretches the 
great ocean in its blue infinity. Shore- 
ward, the eye looks over the inner is- 
lands. They, too, are rough and jagged, 
but more sheltered and timbered,—a 
strip of golden beach between the 
ocean’s blueness and the dark, restful 
green of the forest stretching almost to 
the water’s edge. Surely summer 
cruising in such waters is yachtsmen’s 
bliss, and a rare treat for even the most 
careless observer of the beauties nature 
scatters round us. 

The sail to Gloucester was to wind- 
ward, and we soon had»the Aontito a 
long distance astern. It was a test, 
too, of the windward qualities of the 
‘‘skimming dish;” for the wind began 
to freshen as the clouds banked up in 
the east, and when we were as far as 
Kettle Island, the Flora with double 
reefs and a crew of only two, had all 
the wind she wanted. When we ran in 
by Norman’s Woe, the bell buoy was 
ringing violently in the rising sea, as if 
to warn all of the gale then brewing in 
the sky, and, joining the Aonzto as 
she came in, we ran up round Ten 
Pound Island and, choosing a good 
berth in the inner harbor, we planted 
our mud-hooks. 

The freshening wind and threaten- 
ing sky were ominous of unpleasant 
weather, and soon boats from our 
home port came running into the har- 
bor, all hands wet and hungry—for it 
had begun to rain now, some pretty 
well played out, but all voting the run 
down from Boston great fun. Among 
them were the Fxz/v, a twenty-one-foot 
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flyer, which had come across the bay at 
a steamer rate. The Scamp, the Flora’s 
consort and rival, came in with all 
hands drenched and with one of her 
crew so played out with seasickness 
that he had to be held on all the way 
across the bay. The rain was getting 
decidedly frequent and wet; but we 
refused this time to let our spirits get 
dampened in the least, and all hands 
gathered on the Sonzto, which became, 
for the rest of the cruise, a sort of ren- 
dezvous. When we turned in, each and 
every one offered up a fervent petition 
to the clerk of the weather, that he 
might send bright skies and favoring 
breezes on the morrow. 

But it was not to be; for it seemed 
as though we were hardly asleep, when 
we were awakened by that indescrib- 
able feeling which tells the sailor, at 
once, that the vessel is dragging her 
anchor. It was just about two bells. 
Here was a pretty mess! There was 


no great danger, except from collision, 
but that one danger was quite enough; 
for in the small inner harbor, hardly a 
mile long by one-third of a mile wide, 


there were anchored considerably over 
two hundred sail, from the big fisher- 
man down to the sixteen-foot racer. 

Our first thoughts had to be directed 
to the safetyof the boat we were on, 
the Bonito; afterwards would be time 
enough to look after the Flora, which 
we had anchored some little distance 
from the larger boats. 

The wind had swung around from 
south-east, through the west, into the 
north-east, and was now coming in sav- 
age squalls, the forerunner of a north- 
east gale. The rain, driven by the gale 
and fatling in torrents, made it almost 
impossible to see about the deck. The 
night was black as ink; but now and 
then there came a blinding flash of 
lightning, followed by deafening thun- 
der. We had left an awning over the 
standing room and this, filling with 
wind, was pulling us astern at a lively 
rate. Sofar we had struck nothing; 
and getting the awning off and putting 
out our other ground tackle, we 
brought up temporarily. All was com- 
motion about us; the crews on deck, 
getting down topmasts, putting out ex- 
tra anchors, paying out scope, and 
making everything snug; lanterns 
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flashing about deck, and red coston 
lights flaring forth and casting weird, 
dancing shadows; all with confused 
shouting, muffled by the howling of 
the gale through the rigging. It was 
romantic ;—but also uncomfortable. We 
made out the //ora riding the gale 
all right and soon had her in a good 
berth. But the Aonzto we could not 
hold; she drifted alongside of a big 
white sloop and, having no more ground 
tackle, we lashed on to her and turned 
in once more to try and get a little 
sleep before morning. 

Morning brought no change. The 
wind was whistling through the rig- 
ging and the rain was still coming down 
as though the weather clerk was bound 
to drown us in fresh water if not salt. 

The inner harbor is well protected, 
but the aumber of boats scattered 
along the shore bore witness to the 
strength of the gale and the poor hold- 
ing ground on the bottom. Two orthree 
of the big fishing schooners were on shore 
on the southerly side of the harbor, and 
the anchor cables of the whole fleet were 
in a confused snarl, owing to the shifting 
of the boats in the gale. We found 
that the fouling of ours had been the 
cause of our dragging after we had put 
out our best bower. Casting off from 
our neighbors and straightening out 
our ground tackle, we snugged things 
up to ride out the gale. 

And a gale it surely was! Such a 
one as the month of August seldom 
brings to our New England coast. 

This was the day of the race. But 
for once, our crew was not anxious for 
a tussle with the wind and water. 
Clothes, boots and oilers were all wet, 
soaking wet; and what with poor sleep 
and considerable excitement for a 
couple of nights, we were not feeling 
quite in racing condition. 

As the starting time drew near, some 
of the larger boats stood out toward 
the line under close reefs, and we soon 
learned that the Regatta Committee 
had shortened the course, giving all 
except the fishing schooners an inside 
course. But even this could not tempt 
us. The truth of the matter was that 
the weather and exposure had not 
had a very good effect. The skipper 
had left home with a severe cold, but 
with a trustful faith that a few days’ 
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outing on the water would do his cold 
good; but a damp cabin, and rowing 
around the harbor in a driving rain and 
howling gale, with nothing on but wet 
oilskins, had not had a good effect. The 
professor, too, was somewhat of a 
wreck. Even the alluring interest of 
some light reading he had brought with 
him, to wit, a professional treatise on 
‘*The Properties of Floating Bodies,” 
had no attraction for him. 

The race inside, for the yachtsmen, 
passed off with the usual accompani- 
ment of broken spars and torn sails; 
with few competitors, however, except 
from the home ports, visiting yachtsmen 
being mindful of the long sail home and 
the need of spars and sails. But the 
fishermen’s race of that day will always 
be remembered as ‘‘ The Race” by all 
familiar with the racing annals of Mas- 
sachusetts Bay. 

When we had entered the harbor, the 
preceding afternoon, we had found 
some of the schooners taking sand 
aboard to ballast them, and when morn- 
ing came the crews were early astir, 
getting their craft ready for the strug- 
gle. Never was there a day better 


suited to test the staunch schooners and 
the steady nerve, dauntless courage, 
and wonderful skill of the skippers and 


crews. Whoever has seen the handling 
of these schooners in crowded harbors, 
the nice judgment, the luffing and 
waring, has learned to admire the fisher- 
man’s skill—a skill more remarkable as 
the crews seldom have any great disci- 
pline or organization. And that day, 
above all others, would test their nerve 
and courage. They well knew the 
conditions they would meet outside, and 
life lines stretched around each schooner 
told the onlooker what they expected. 
A fifty-mile race in the bay in sucha 
wind and sea as there. was that day, is 
no child’s play, but the stout little 
schooners went through it all in fine 
form, running off to leeward at railroad 
speed, jibing around Harding’s Ledge 
bell buoy, reckless of sails, rigging and 
spars, and after a ten-mile sail in the 
trough of the sea, with lee rails and 
decks covered with solid water, they 
hauled to weather around Davis Ledge 
and battled out to windward, riding the 
huge seas bravely, but now and then 
plunging bows in so that the water ran 
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aft and to leeward in miniature Niaga- 
ras, causing all hands to hang on to the 
lines for dear life. The winners might 
well feel that they had won what was 
indeed a race and a test of seamanship. 

Late in the afternoon, all the boats 
were again at their anchors, and when 
we turned in that night, though the gale 
was still whistling through the rigging 
and the rain driving against the house, 
we knew that our anchors were now 
planted deep enough to hold us, and 
that, unless the unexpected happened, 
we could put in a good night’s sleep. 

When we tumbled up on deck in the 
morning, we found the conditions still 
the same. The day drizzled away 
without a great deal of excitement. 
The streets of old Gloucester looked 
lifeless and desolate, even for a place 
then two hundred and fifty years old, 
Bunting, scattered profusely about, hung 
limply from the buildings, adding to 
the drenched appearance of the city; 
only the lofty flags floating in the gale 
showing any signs of animation. ‘‘Oil- 
ers” were the fashionable dress. The 
hotels had many visitors who had come 
to enjoy the celebration, but who were 
now forced to keep in-doors, and every- 
body felt that we needed a new weather 
bureau, even if we had to overturn the 
ruling administration to git it. 

Before we turned in, it Was agreed to 
start for home the next morning if the 
weather should moderate at all, so that 
the sea outside, which had been so heavy 
that the rollers broke, would go down 
some. All but the skipper turned in on 
the Bonito ; but the three days had been 
too much forhim. Even the skill of old 
Dr. Barleycorn had not made him com- 
fortable, and he took his traps ashore 
and put up at the hotel. 

Sunday morning came, and, gathering 
on board, we decided to run home, the 
wind having moderated some and the 
breaking of the clouds indicating a ces- 
sation of the storm and clear weather 
later in the day. We were soon out by 
Norman’s Woe. And now we could 
begin to appreciate the force of the 
gale. We noticed that the White Squad- 
ron had put to sea, but the great moni- 
tor MWiantonomah was compelled to put 
back, the tremendous seas dashing over 
her making it impossible for her to pro- 
ceed. It was a grand scene, seated in 
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the stern of the Flora Lee, hardly a foot 
above the level of the water, to see the 
mighty walls of water roll up behind us, 
seeming as though about to overwhelm 
us; and then to be raised quickly, the 
little boat rushing ahead as if to escape 
the pursuer, and then, overtaken, to 
drop down into the hollow of a wave— 
down into a valley where we could 
hardly feel the wind, so lofty were the 
rollers. As nearly as we could estimate, 
they were running from eighteen to 
twenty-two feet in height—so high as 
to practically shut off the wind when we 
were in the trough of a wave. At such 
times, the boat would almost lose her 
headway, and when she rose on the top 
of the following wave and suddenly felt 
the force of the wind, it was necessary 
to put the helm sharp across in order to 
keep her on the course. It was exciting, 
for a broach-to, in such conditions, would 
have been disastrous. The Scamp soon 
left us, going in-shore; and we after- 
wards learned that it had been impossi- 
ble to steer her. We did not see her 
again on our run home. We found a 
better breeze by keeping across the bay, 
although much rougher water. As we 
neared the ledges to the northward of 
Halfway Rock, the rollers ran higher 
still and were just on the verge of 
breaking, and@ it seemed for some time 
as though it*would have been wiser if 
we, too, had run in-shore, for, if even 
one sea should break under us, we should 
probably fill in a moment, the boat be- 
ing entirely open. We began to recall 
the professor’s ‘‘ Properties of Floating 
Bodies,” and figured out that we still 
had the air-tanks to hold on to if worst 
came to worst. Finally, to keep steer- 
age Way while in the trough of the sea, 
we had to give the boat more sail, and 
the mate soon had the reefs out of the 
Bonito, and we ran along together. The 
sight, as we ran by Halfway Rock, was 
one long to be remembered. The 
mountains of water seemed to rush an- 
grily and irresistibly against the lonely 
boulder, as if to push it under or dash 
it in pieces. Breaking on it with a dull 
roar, like distant thunder, they would 
dash into spray and fly into the air, 
glistening in the sun; while, as the 
waves rushed on, the old rock would 
seem to rise out of each contest like 
some disdainful, gray old leviathan, de- 
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spising his antagonist and contemptu- 
ously shaking himself free from him. 
Inside the rock, toward the shore, the 
water showed here and there masses 
of white foam, where the waves rushed 
over some half-sunken reef. As we 
looked, we could not help thinking that 
it is only at such times that the difficul- 
ties of early navigators can be appre- 
ciated; and surely no path was ever 
more beset with all the dangers that the 
sailor has to meet than that of the early 
Salem Puritans from this Halfway Rock, 
through the tortuous channels that lead 
to the ‘‘ City of Witches.” 


As we neared Marblehead, the 
wind moderated, we shook out our 
remaining reefs, and soon ran into 


smoother waters. The sailing became 
delightful; the breeze, still east and 
of moderate strength, giving us a fair 
wind all the way home. We ran 
by the Outer Pigs, then by beautiful 
Nahant, summer residence of ultra 
Boston, and in by Deer Island Light, 
familiarly known as ‘‘ Scarecrow,” and 
were once more in the familiar waters 
of the Hub’s most beautiful harbor. 

The sail to the anchorage off the Club- 
house was soon ended, and after re- 
porting some of the boats behind us to 
inquiring friends, we hauled our traps 
ashore, and our cruise was something 
of the past. 

That night we ‘‘bunked” in our own 
rooms, each unquestionably saying to 
himself that, though cruising is great 
fun, yet after four days on a leaky, 
twenty-five foot boat, in such weather 
as we had experienced, ‘‘there’s no 
place like home.” And yet, the cruise 
added one more to those pleasures 
which the past has for us, in the re- 
membrance of the good times and 
exciting experiences that went with all 
our old, warm, . boyhood friendships; 
for though our yachting experience has 
been long and varied, though our rac- 
ing has brought prizes not a few, and 
our cruising pleasures we shall always 
remember; yet we all think that no 
four days of ours can ever quite equal 
the memory of that trip along shore. 
We did not get the prize that was 
nominally the reason of our cruise, but 
the ‘‘Discovery of the Leak,” the 
‘*Midnight Squall,” and the ‘“ Sail 
Home,” none of us will ever forget. 
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were still held 

captive by the 

good cheer of 
Mistress Duffy and 
the general seduct- 
iveness of Bath 
that we learned, 
amongst its other 
and manifold at- 
tractions, that Bath 
was also the best 
point from which 
to visit those upper 
reaches of the Blue 
are most dear 


| T was while we 





which 


Mountains, 
to the Maroon hunter and his favorite 


game, the wild boar. This animal 
is the lineal descendant of those 
few individuals of sus scrofa, the do- 
mestic hog, which the Great Admiral, 
Don Cristoforo Colon, brought here, 
when he landed on the island, in 1503, 
with broken ships and disheartened 
crew, and where he passed one of the 
happiest years of his later life. The 
warfare between the Arrowack natives 
and the fiercer Caribs, the after sav- 
agery of the Spanish settlers, and the 
ensuing unsettled condition of the early 
English conquests, enabled these ani- 
mals to escape to the upper hills, and 
there to pass more than two centuries 
in security from human _ intrusion. 
When these mountain heights and 


densely wooded intervales were ex- 
plored, it was found that they teemed 
with the wild hog, which had degener- 
ated again to the animal of fierce tem- 
per, elevated fore-quarters and death- 
dealing tusks of its congener of the Black 
Forest and the Russian wilds. 





Up in these strongholds, by way of 
the beautiful Cuna Cuna Pass, the 
seeker after this most exciting of all 
hunting will find the choicest region for 
the sport; and well up in the higher 
levels may be found some hardy Nim- 
rod of the fearless, all-enduring Maroon 
stock, who, with a numberless pack of 
yelping, half-fed, mongrel curs, all spine 
and head and no legs, will act as guide 
and chief hunter. He will know the 
chief coign of vantage, some pool where 
the jaded brute will halt for water, or 
along some ridge where it will hurtle 
through the undergrowth, close pressed 
by the howling pack. Placed on such 
a ridge one afternoon, when a mountain 
shower had left everything cool and in- 
vigorating, in company with another 
would-be boar hunter, I stood and lis- 
tened to the distant yelping of the 
hounds, who, our guide assured us, had 
started a fierce boar. That it was fierce 
we could ourselves judge, if each oft- 
recurring yelp of pain, that rose above 
the other din of the pack, was to be 
taken as evidence of a cutting blow from 
the tusk of the infuriated beast. Here, 
on either side of the ridge, a narrow 
backbone of soil, but a few feet wide on 
the top, our guide left us to meet the 
brute, which, he assured us, would soon 
appear, while he and another of his 
hardy tribe went further along the spur 
to stop him, should he escape our rifles, 
with the cheering remark, ‘‘ Ef yo’ no 
stop him, him rip yo’ up wid him tus’!” 

We thought it best- to take positions 
well to each side of the trail, and thus 
be well off the route of the approach- 
ing brute, and yet near enough to get 
a good shot at Ais flanks, Hardly had 
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we gotten well behind thick clumps of 
mountain fern before a crashing in the 
underbrush and the yelping of a single 
dog announced that the supreme mo- 


ment had arrived. As the creature, 
coming on ata rapid gallop, came into 
sight, he looked to us quite the size of 
a calf. Two shots rang upon the air. 
Our victim, that was not to be, stopped 
for a moment, just long enough to in- 
duce us to cast hurried glances around 
for the nearest available tree, and then 
rushed on, evidently untouched and un- 
aware of our proximity. We let him 
rush on toward our guides, while we 
pressed our way in the other direction 
toward a point, perhaps two hundred 
yards down the ridge, where the barking 
of the remainder of the pack led us to be- 
lieve that another boar must be at bay. 

Here we found a still larger boar, the 
centre of a well tramped circle, perhaps 
twenty feet in circumference, cleared 
by the dogs in their frantic attempts 
to get at his hindquarters and escape his 
tusks. In this the maddened pachy- 
derm was circling, wheeling suddenly 
and striking from side to side in a wild 
attempt to do his tormentors to the 
death, as he described long curves 
through the air with his villanous look- 
ing tusks, all the while keeping up an 
odd combination of growl, grunt and 
squeal. The noise made it possible for 
us to get within fifty yards before being 
discovered by the enemy. Then, just 
as each of us was raising his rifle for a 
shot, without a moment’s pause, entirely 
forgetting the small fry at his heels, he 
rushed upon me, head down, with seem- 
ingly no thought but to deal the dreaded 
upward thrust with his tusks. Just 
then7{I had better confess it) I devoutly 
wished myself back on my “safety” 
wheel, on a hard stretch of the Jamaica 
highways. However, the Martini-Henry 
firm must know what their rifles are 
needed for, and, with a firm conviction 
in their judgment, I almost instinctively 
pulled the trigger. In a heap, almost 
at our feet, the boar struggled for a few 
seconds in the death throes, with the 
now emboldened pack doing their best 
to hasten his departure. The trophy, 


with its six-inch tusks of perilous sharp- 
ness, was one to be proud of, and one 
that greatly surprised our guides, who 
came up in a few moments, 


When they 
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were twitted with the fact that they had 
not done as well, we were amazed to 
learn that they had, discarding their 
guns, slain the boar that we had missed 
by receiving him on long lancewood 
spears, steel tipped, which to them is by 
reason of its extreme danger, a far more 
sportsman-like and enjoyable mode of 
dealing death to these brutes. 

From Bath to Antonio we pass over 
roads some stretches of which hardly 
maintain Jamaica’s reputation for ex- 
cellence in this particular, with some 
short, sharp hills to walk, and many 
entrancing bits of cliff and beaten sea- 
shore to call an occasional halt,—it is 
quite possible to do this all in the morn- 
ing’s ride; but we, knowing that Port 
Antonio is the principal centre of the 
banana trade, have resolved to take a 
whole day to this part of the journey, 
and give some time to observing the 
life of the small planters along the 
route, who contribute their quota to the 
vast total which annually leaves that 
port. So we will content ourselves 
with making Manchioneal for break- 
fast, taking the easy spin of sixteen 
miles at our leisure. Crossing the 
Devil’s River on a fine iron bridge, we 
passed a Coolie village, where tall, 
grave East Indiamen, with their silver- 
laden wives almost burdened with 
their wealth of necklaces, bracelets, 
armlets, anklets and heavy ear pend- 
ants, all of coin silver and home-made, 
with a rare degree of skill in the fash- 
ioning, and here and there a beautiful, 
though swarthy face of sweet sixteen 
gazing out at us, reminding us vividly of 
pictures we have seen in far Bengal. 
Beyond we come to a level stretch of 
three or four miles, which skirts along 
the edge of the Great Horse-pasture, 
as is called the wide expanse of open 
meadow, where, after the inundation of 
the rainy season, a rank growth of ex- 
cellent grass affords pasturage for 
breeds of stock that are justly the 
pride of the whole parish. Suddenly, 
around a bend in the road, we come 
upon the home of the poor and indi- 
gent of the neighborhood—a collection 
of spacious buildings so perched on the 
steep hill-side that they have the appear- 
ance of standing on one-legged stilts. 
Further on there is a by-road leading 
abruptly up the hill to the left, and 
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here it will well repay us to abandon 
the bicycles and take a climb of, per- 
haps, a quarter of a mile, up to the old 
manor house of Amity Hall, to obtain 
one of the most charmingly varied pas- 
toral views, of easy access, in the island. 
Here, looking out over the whole 
Plantain Garden River, from Holland 
Bay on the east to hills on which stand 
fair Bowden to the south-west, with 
varied, sea-indented coast, over which 
the light-house at Morant Point watches, 
warning the mariner of its coral shoal 
treacheries, is a view of peace and 
plenty not soon to be forgotten. Here, 
in spite of its peaceful name, the owner 
of this Amity Hall was dragged forth 
from his hiding, by the blood-thirsty 
mob of ’65, and hacked to pieces. 
Almost at our feet wave and toss in 
the early morning breezes the cane- 
fields of the mighty estates of Amity 
Hall, Plantain Garden, Hordley, Duck- 
enfield, Golden Grove and Pleasant 
Hill. Acres upon acres, almost square 
miles of the beautiful sea-green ver- 
dure, attest the riches of this an- 
nually overflowed area. But this era 
is about to change. The reign of those 
long-time monarchs, Kings Sugar and 
Rum, those twin rulers of a now effete 
régime, has reached a period of unmis- 
takable decadence, when it is deemed 
wisest to introduce to this fertile re- 
gion the coming mastery of King 
Banana and all his accompanying train 
of courtiers, the minor fruit and vege- 
table products for which the northland 
craves in the winter of its discontent. 
With a sigh of regretful longing we 
ride on and are soon climbing, with 
shortened breath, around a foot-hill spur 
of the John Crow mountains towards 
Innes Bay. From here to Manchioneal 
we have a series of sharp hills, some of 
which compel us to pedestrianism. Be- 
tween each we will find a deep, rock- 
guarded bay or bight, no two alike in 
their wondrous beauty; and into each 
of these pours a mountain stream. As 
most of these are either bridged, or at 
least spanned with a stout foot-log, their 
crossing will not present any serious 
problems. It is not alone the charm of 
growing nature, but the spell of the 
dying or dead art of civilization as well, 
which constitutes a principal attraction 
along this part of the road. Of Damas- 
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cus the ancient prophet wrote, ‘It 
shall be a ruinous heap.” Here is the 
Damascene region of Jamaica; here, the 
ruinous heaps are on every hand. In 
the quaint, terse language of the colo- 
nial courts, the estates which once were 
here, the pride of the whole island, are 
now ‘‘in ruinate’”—a term which conveys 
all that I may crowd intoa score of sen- 
tences. Along this part of the road fine 
old manor houses have there been, which 
now are represented but by crumbling 
walls, toppling chimneys, broken aque- 
ducts and verdure-hidden piles of stone. 

At last we reach Manchioneal, almost 
satiated and wearied with the beauties 
by land and sea, and quite ready for the 
breakfast which Mrs. Hamilton and her 
charming niece, Miss Fannie, have in 
waiting for us. 

Along this eastern end of Jamaica the 
tarpon is even more plentiful than it is 
on the Florida coast, and not nearly so 
shy of the hook as it is in the more 
northern waters. To sweep out into the 
long, rythmic swells of the deeply green 
Caribbean sea in a dug-out, long and 
slender, made from some shapely ‘‘ Santa 
Maria” tree, or silk-cotton, which, han- 
dled by some utterly fearless native, 
bids fair each moment to capsize on the 
wave’s crest; and then to hook a mighty 
tarpon, which rushes away with the frail 
craft, regardless of wave crests, the 
trough of the sea, or any other danger, 
at a rate that at first seems utterly im- 
possible, furnishes the hardy fisherman 
a fine test of nerves and muscles. 

At Manchioneal we found a fisherman 
who, for four shillings, would have taken 
us out to harpoon old Neptune himself, 
so entirely devoid of fear was he when 
on the sea in his rolling, hollow log. Yet 
this same man, afterwards, flatly refused 
to pilot us up on the hills, by the glim- 
mer of the earliest dawn, because 
of the dangers that were there in the 
lurking evil spirits—the ‘‘ jumbies,” the 
‘*duppies” and all their kind. 

It is twenty-one miles from Man- 
chioneal to Port Antonio; and as the 
road in part is not of the best, though 
never very bad, and there remain a fair 
number of turbulent little streams to 
cross, it is well to make an early start. 
The distance should be made in three 
hours, if one is not waylaid. But there 
are bandits along this road that are well 
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nigh irresistible. One of these makes 
Priestman’s river his home, and he may 
be described as a sample of a large 
number of his class, whose rendesvous 
are to be found throughout the island, 
and whose ways are most convincing. 
Ostensibly, this one, who is a young 
Englishman of culture and liberal train- 
ing, is a buyer or middleman in bananas 
and other shipable produce ; but in fact 
he is much of the time a gentleman 
of leisure, who has but little else to 
do than to ‘‘hold up” the unwary trav- 
eler. This he does with a smile and a 
cheery word about stopping ‘‘a few 
days with a fellow.” Is he armed do 
you ask? Well, rather! and armed 
with that most deadly weapon a 
‘‘Jamaica swizzle.” This overpower- 
ing means of offense—or the reverse 
is thus manufactured, as told us by one 
who was a high priest in its decoction : 
One of sour and two of sweet ; 
Three of strong and four of weak. 

Lest the reader may think this com- 
pound is as ineffective as the rhyme is 
halting, I may add that the ‘‘sour” is 
lime or lemon juice, preferably the 
former ; naturally the ‘‘sweet” is the 
erystal sugar of the island; the ‘‘strong ” 
is good old Jamaica rum; and the ‘‘weak”’ 
is ice water. This, well ‘‘swizzled,” 
7. e., mixed with a three-pronged stick 
rapidly twirled by rolling between the 
palms of the hands, and with the addi- 
tion of a slice or two of ‘‘ bird-peppers,” 
cayenne, is a nectar not to be despised 
in the first drinking, but to be carefully 
shunned after the second glass. Manya 
man of the world who has learned to suc- 
cessfully carry the peat-smoke flavored 
whisky of Scotland, the bourbon straight 
of Anrerica, the pulque of Mexico or 
absinthe of France, has had to confess 
himself vanquished by that chiefest of 
liquid syrens,—a stiff, peppery Jamaica 
swizzle. And this is our bandit’s weap- 
on as he approaches us; we have 
stopped to make a few inquiries near 
his lair, and he swoops down upon us 
with the wiles so well known and car- 
ried out by the hospitable folk of Ja- 
maica, that to escape him takes a degree 
of resolution seldom possessed by a 
tired cycler. The old phrase, so dear to 
our ancestors, Deo volente, will,-in being 
translated for use by the wayfarer in 
Jamaica, need to be amended into 





.most luscious alchemy. 
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‘God and Jamaican hospitality being 
willing.” 

At last our wheels bear us to the end 
of our winding way—not winding, let 
us hope, on account of one of those 
swizzles—and we come around three 
sides of a great bay to Lower Tichfield, 
which is the business part of Port An- 
tonio. Here, at once, we see we are in 
another atmosphere. This is observ- 
able, in fact, for some miles on each 
side of this bustling port, for from here 
all along the north side, to and beyond 
St. Ann’s Bay, the country is made to 
smile under the genial rule of the now 
dominant fruit trade. From Port An- 
tonio the Boston Fruit Company send 
two or more vessels per week, laden for 
the most part with bananas, but also 
carrying winter and spring vegetables, 
cocoanuts, oranges, limes, pineapples, 
and like choice products of the sun’s 
It is only 
one, though probably the largest, of a 
number of companies competing for 
this rapidly growing trade; for over 
one-third of all the bananas brought to 
our great land come from that little 
island in the Caribbean sea; yet there 
is, so far, less than one-eighth of the 
available land in use for thiscrop. But 
to discuss this interesting trade would 
warrant another article, so much is there 
to be said that would prove entertain- 
ing to those who, at present, only know 
the gustatory worth of these products. 

We made this trip, which is but a 
sample of a score quite its equal in 
charm and variety, in afewdays. This 
reads well, but in fact it is much too 
fast to pass over this miniature wonder- 
land. Not that the roads, by reason 
of surface or grade, will not permit it, 
for they will; but there is so much to 
see along the route, so much of history 
and of legendry, so much of folk-lore 
and of fable to listen to, so much of race 
admixture and of social preferment, of 
fetich worship and of obeah practices to 
inquire into, so many strange agricul- 
tural processes and unusual vegetable 
products to become famiiar with, so 
many nooks and crannies of cave, and 
waterfall, and gorge to explore, so 
much of sport to enjoy by rod and gun, 
that several weeks can be quite as well 
spent along this eighty-two miles as can 
several days. 
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ONE OF THE TURBULENT LITTLE STREAMS. 








A RONDEAU MUSKALLONGE. 


By Bd. W. Sandys. 


ONDEAU 
Harbor, on 
the Canada 


; side of fus- 
- sy Lake Erie, was, 
not so many years 
ago, an ideal place 
for sport with rod 
¥==, and gun. Unfortu- 
a? nately, overshoot- 

ing has nearly ex- 

terminated several varieties of game 
which formerly abounded, but it is still 
by no means to be despised as a camp- 
ing and fishing resort. The ‘‘ Round 
Water” will well repay a trial, providing 
the visitor is not one of those semi- 
cranks who believe that all of fishing 
consists of catching fish, and all of 
catching fish consists of catching ¢rout. 





To-day, instead of being what it once 


was—a capital shooting ground, where 
duck flocked in countless thousands—it 
is rather a sort of disappointing mirage. 
There are duck in plenty, of various 
kinds, in the proper season, but visions 
of flocks are about all there is of it. 
Merciless persecution has made the 
fowl shy and wary to a degree, and 
while a man can yet bag his half-hun- 
dred duck on a very favorable day, such 
days are few: The glorious sport with 
big duck is a thing of the past, and all 
that remain, to remind old-timers of 
what they used to enjoy, are pleasant 
memories of full many a jolly outing, 
and beggarly remnants of the great 
rafts of fowl which formerly made the 
Eau their chosen abiding place. 

Of the teal which used to whistle past 
the sportsman’s blind, but enough are 
left to hint that they once frequented 
the place, and where ten years ago the 
beautiful wood-duck followed the wind- 
ings of the creeks, or fell in response to 
the sudden, deadly challenge of the 
lurking gun, there is naught but a 
lonely silence, broken only by the croak 
of a frog or the plunge of a musk-rat. 

In the heavy timber bordering the 
marshy shores there used to be plenty 
of grouse, but their day has passed. In 
certain localities where the marsh wa- 
ters trespassed far into the forest, mak- 


ing the black mold softly treacherous 
to unwary feet, the woodcock used to 
dose away the sunny hours in drowsy 
comfort, ‘neath the blended shadows of 
giant trees and drooping fern fronds. 
The presence of these peerless birds 
was unsuspected, save by a few keen 
nimrods who knew the mysteries of 
those woods. But the pot-hunter fin- 
ally grasped the possibilities, and the 
beginning of the end was apparent. 
Guns that knew not how to spare 
roared all day long among the stately 
elms and over the grassy marshes, thun- 
dering the doom of the game. A few 
short seasons did the work, and the Eau 
relinquished its premier position as a 
shooting resort. 

But with the fishing it was different. 
Deep down in the cool depths of a wa- 
ter miles long and miles broad, lurked 
uncounted black bass, pike and lesser 
quarry, and through the narrow reach 
which connects this natural harbor with 
Lake Erie passed many a mighty mus- 
kallonge, to range at will the broad inner 
limit, or to take prey at every creek’s 
mouth or channel through the shore- 
ward marshes. 

The expanse of the Eau, perhaps nine 
miles long by four broad, is too great 
for fishing in perfect safety, except 
upon calm days. Any approach to a 
stiff breeze is sure to kick up a nasty, 
chopping sea, rough enough to make 
an ordinary skiff or canoe a decidedly 
ticklish craft to handle. 

At the head of the Eau is a narrow 
strip of sand-bar, separating the harbor 
proper from Lake Erie. Through this 
sand a channel has been deepened and 
protected by a crib-work, so as to form 
an entrance to the harbor, and the sand 
upon one side of the channel is styled 
‘*The Bar,” and upon the other side 
‘The Point.” In this channel the wa- 
ter is deep, and about the inner end of 
the crib-work lurk the finest black bass. 
Now and again a giant muskallonge is 
killed, but these cases are comparatively 
rare. At the foot of the Eau, where 
the weeds and rushes extend far out 
into the shallows, any decent performer 
with the rod can kill, in half a day’s 
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‘‘whipping ” with minnow bait or small 
spoon, plenty of pike of good size. 

The catch may also include a few 
pickerel and bass, but such sport is 
rather tame. I have tried it many 
times, more to keep my hand in than 
anything else, but, whenever the water 
is right, the sport, par excellence, is to 
troll half round the harbor, some seven 
or eight miles, and then to finish off 
with a few hours’ work with the rod 
at the channel into the lake. 

A trip of this kind is almost certain 
to yield a good string, and, on more 
than one occasion, I have killed some 
very large fish. The major portion of 
the captives comprised black bass, rock 
bass, pike and pickerel, but there was 
always the chance of hooking a mus- 
kallonge to cheer one up. Time and 
time again I had essayed to capture 
one of these great northern pike, and 
as often I had failed; but the longest 
wait must have an end, and my day 
came at last. 

A little railway was under construc- 
tion down to the Eau, and I was con- 
stantly traveling back and forth on 
ballast train or engine, as the case hap- 
pened to be. Upon such trips the 
trolls invariably accompanied my outfit. 
From the terminal pier of the railway 
to the inlet to the Eau was, perhaps, 
five miles, and this stretch, when the 
day was right, was my favorite water. 

One glorious autumn morning, about 
half-past six, the rickety old engine 
clattered down to the water’s edge 
and discharged her crew of engineer, 
fireman and fisherman. They, having 
other fish to fry, merely amused them- 
selves, for an hour or so, by catching 
small rock bass and sunfish near shore. 
I was intent upon nobler quarry, and 
was presently stealing over the rip- 
pling water towards the Bar. 

It was a grand morning for the 
sport; a faint breeze whispered among 
the rushes and ruffled the surface just 
enough and no more, and I felt that 
the chances for a rousing catch were 
good. 

I trolled, as was the fashion on that 
water, kneeling in the canoe with the 
line gripped between my teeth, the 
spare end being twisted around my 
leg. For a quarter of a. mile I slid 
steadily along, the light canoe making 
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no sound, and the braided line trailing 
away behind to where the silver De- 
laney fluttered through the haunts of 
bass. Presently I passed along a fringe 
of reeds, and, looking down into the 
clear depths below, could see a tangled 
mass of trailing weeds which, doubt- 
less, covered many a fine fish. 

Tug! and the trembling of the line 
ceased, and as my hand seized the 
cord I knew that a good one had 
struck the spinning spoon. 

Hand over hand he was hauled in, 
the strain growing greater with every 
foot gained; a good one indeed, and, 
as the pressure told on him, he made 
a couple of dodging rushes, then re- 
sorted to the old, old trick of the 
black bass, and leaped two feet clear 
of the water. But the triple hooks 
were too well planted to be easily 
gotten rid of, and in a couple of min- 
utes he was alongside. 

“A good three-pounder,” was my 
mental comment, as I watched him 
resting a bit, preparatory to the final 
struggle. Of course, I could have 
lifted him in then and there, but there 
was no particular hurry, and I always 
like to get all the fun out of them I 
can. After a time he renewed the 
fight, pulling this way and that, and 
boring down under the canoe in a 
fierce effort to rid himself of his pain- 
ful jewelry, but all attempts were vain, 
and up he came dead-beat. 

Following the time-honored custom, 
I ran a stout whip-cord through his 
gills and towed him behind, and 
presently he had a companion in mis- 
ery. This method of disposing of 
captured fish possesses the merit of 
keeping the victims fresh and sweet, 
instead of having them dry up in the 
bottom of the canoe. 

A little farther on the fish bit freely, 
and for two hours I did little but strike 
and haulin. Black bass, some of them 
rattling good ones, followed in rapid 
succession, and now and then a pike, 
rock bass, or pickerel signified its wil- 
lingness to be added to the lengthen- 
ing trail of captives behind the canoe. 

It was clearly an angler’s day, and 
when I reached the Bar there were about 
thirty mourners on the string. But my 
mind was occupied with visions of the 
giant muskallonge. Might not a long 
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array of disappointments be obliterated 
in a crowning triumph now? Compared 
to the grim pike, the really good catch 
seemed but a mockery. 

At the Bar, the string of fish was 
safely tied in a cool pool, and I set out 
for the channel, determined to put ina 
couple of hours, if need be, in trying 
for a muskallonge. 

Up and down, back and forth, I pad- 
dled, trying every likely place for full 
two hours, but the great fish gave no 
sign of his royal presence. In the deep 
water, every now and again, I hooked 
big bass, but they were no longer re- 
garded with favor. However, patient 
and persistent effort counted for naught, 
so at last I gave it up, and, once more 
securing my string of fish, started for 
the engine which was to take me home. 

For about four miles I drove the 
canoe along at a rapid clip, as the boys 
might be awaiting my arrival; but, when 
I neared my destination I saw them bus- 
ily working, and so guessed that there 
was time to spare. The speed of the 
canoe was accordingly relaxed, the spoon 
was tossed overboard again, and I trolled 
over the water where the sport had been 
so good in the morning. Fish took the 


lure greedily, and for a time it seemed’ 


as though the supply was inexhaustible. 
At last, for some unexplained reason, 
they stopped biting, and no more could 
be taken. The canoe was headed for the 
landing, though the lure was dragged be- 


hind so long as fishable water remained.- 


Now, I had been disappointed about 
my big fish, and had done a lot of hard 
work, and had accepted the inevitable 
with a good grace, and in so doing had 
presumably touched the heart of that 
fate which rules piscatorial matters and 
had made her relent. 

A surprise of the biggest and most 
unexpected kind was coming, and it 
came with a jerk. The canoe was trav- 
eling at a rate too fast for bass, when 
on a sudden I struck a snag—a clean, 
dead stop, and no mistake, for the line 
went from between my teeth with a jerk, 
letting ivories together with a snap that 
promised future work for some dentist. 
I hastily backed water, for the line was 
stretched until it fairly twanged, and 
the hitch around my leg cut deep into 
the flesh. 

‘* How the devil did I strike a snag 


out here?” was my first thought; then 
I thrilled with a sudden start of glorious 
excitement, for there came a powerful 
tug at the line which explained the 
mystery. 

‘*A muskallonge, by the great horn 
spoon!”” Naught else could yank a line 
like that, and I hung on with the grip 
of desperation. 

To get some slack line aboard was 
the most important thing. Luckily, the 
canoe was light and she spun round 
in response to the strain. In a few 
moments I was straightened up and 
breathed freer, and then began a mill 
royal. Foot by foot the line was gath- 
ered in, until there was enough secured 
to provide against a sudden rush. 

‘*Now, my friend, we'll just fight it 
out!” AndI proceeded to business. 
The big fish woke up and made things 
remarkably lively. He was evidently 
determined to force the fighting, and 
dashed this way and that with amaz- 
ing strength. The cord zipped through 
my fingers, fairly burning the skin as 
the royal tug-of-war went on, he pull- 
ing for dear life, I striving for glory, 
and both of us fighting for every inch 0; 
tether. 

Once my hair rose as he sped straight 
away, taking every foot of line, but the 
fact of the cord being fast to my leg 
eased the strain and the good canoe 
helped me out by following lightly in 
his wake. At the end of twenty 
minutes there was a very weary fish at 
the one end of the string and a very 
excited man at the other, but the fight 
continued, though with abated vigor. 

Five minutes later he was close along- 
side, and for the first time I saw his 
splendid proportions and also saw some- 
thing else which made me quake. His 
gills were wide-spread and his mouth 
ditto, and hanging from the lower jaw 
was the little spoon with but one hook 
fast, and that one holding by a mere 
shred of skin, as far as a hasty scrutiny 
showed. 

Another rush would surely give him 
freedom, and but one thing could be 
done. Gaff I had none, and to attempt 
to lift such a fish upon the line was but 
to make certain of losing him. 

It was a case of now or never. He was 
resting and would surely make another 
dash, so, firmly but gently I drew in 
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the string until he was at the surface. 

A cautious lift, and he rolled over on his 

side, and I shuddered as I looked at the 

terrible array of teeth, which, like the 

tusks of a dog, flashed at me from be- 

neath strong jaws. But there was no 

alternative ; my hand stole down till 

my fingers closed in a fierce grip 

inside his gills, and I had him and 

he had me! 

For a moment there was an awful 
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splashing and commotion, and my hand 
felt as if it was being run through a set 
of cog-wheels. But he came up over 
the side of the canoe, for I would have 
suffered my arm to be chewed off rather 
than relinquish the prize so fairly in 
hand. A moment later he was thrash- 
ing about on the foot-boards and I 
thumped him with the paddle in vindic- 
tive glee, for it was questionable who 
had got the best of it. 


A SHADOW. 


By Paul Pastnor. 


HE Octo- 

ber of 

1891 will 

be long 

remembered 

by those who 

were so fortu- 

nate as to spend 

it in the woods. 

During the whole 

month the most 

perfect Indian 

summer weather 

prevailed, and the 

charm of the great, 

silent, sun-bathed 

wilderness was beyond 

the power of words to 
express. 

With a party of four others, I was 
then camping on Round Lake in the 
Adirondacks. The hills about us, cov- 
ered for the most part with hard woods, 
blazed from base to summit with bril- 
liant foliage, and the reflection in the 
calm“water of the lake was like a glo- 
rious floor of mosaic, clear as crystal, 
vivid in coloring as Venetian tiles. Our 
camp was pitched on a balsam-covered 
knoll overlooking the lake. North and 
south, and away to the opposite hills in 
the west, stretched that lovely, almost 
circular sheet of water, dotted every- 
where with gem-like islands. It would 
have been the despair, and at the same 
time the joy of an artist, to see, as we 
saw, evening after evening, the glory 
of the sunset shining through the white- 
trunked, golden-foliaged birches of two 
little islands opposite our camp. From 
dawn till dark, woods, waters and skies 






presented a panorama of ever-changing 
beauty. It was all like a magic won- 
derland to us tired dwellers in cities. 

3ut I started out to tell about a 
strange shot at a shadow—a kind of 
dream shot, quite in keeping with the 
magical atmosphere which surrounded 
us, and which formed a natural back- 
ground to the adventure. 

Like all Adirondack parties, we had 
a mighty desire to see three or four fat 
deer hanging in front of our camp. 
And yet we did not come into the 
woods solely or even principally for 
deer. If we had, we should doubtless 
have brought hounds with us, or at 
least permitted our guide to bring his 
hound into camp with him. But 
hounding was against our principles, 
although we knew it was legal, at that 
season of the year, and almost univer- 
sally practiced throughout the Adiron- 
dacks. We were after health and a 
good time primarily, after deer only 
secondarily. 

Our guide gave us to understand 
that, under the circumstances, he would 
not be held responsible if we left the 
woods without so much as having seen 
a deer. We relieved him of all re- 
sponsibility in the matter, and told him 
we would rather not see a deer than 
shoot one driven by the hounds. The 
result was that, up to the rath of Oc- 
tober, after having been eight days in 
the woods, we were still eating salt 
pork and canned meat. We had skirted 
the shores of the lake half a dozen 
times, with our two boats, in the gray 
dawn, hoping to run across a_ buck 
feeding on the lily-pads or drinking his 
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fill before the sunrise, and as many times 
had we lain in ambush at evening, where 
a well-defined deer-path came down to 
a certain cove green with lily-pads; but, 
as yet, not a glimpse of the coveted buck 
had greeted our eyes. 

So those glorious October days wore 
on. It was a joy just to breathe the 
life-giving, balsam-scented air, to bask 
on the rocks, gazing down upon moun- 
tain and sky mirrored in the water, to 
row along under the shadow of the 
trees, or make excursions to the little 
islands scattered everywhere about us. 
But we always carried our rifles with 
us, and never forgot to keep a sharp 
lookout for the ever-expected game. 

One breathless morning, cloudless and 
warm as a summer day, I took my Win- 
chester and wandered away from the 
camp, down the lake shore. I had 
walked about a mile, when I came toa 
curious little crescent-shaped clearing 
in the woods. It was carpeted with thin, 
long-bladed wood-grass, that grew al- 
most to the edge of the water. Just 
beyond this clearing, and perhaps thirty 
yards from it, was a large, flat rock, jut- 
ting out into the lake. It was divided 
into two sections, one a little higher than 
the other. The higher section cast a 
grateful shade upon the lower one, and 
seemed inviting me to come and recline 
against its cool side and smoke a medi- 
tative pipe—an invitation which I pro- 
ceeded to accept without further delay. 

For nearly an hour after I had finished 
my pipe I lay gazing out over the quiet 
lake. There was not a particle of 
breeze; the water was as smooth as 
glass, and reflected with the most ex- 
quisite clearness every outline of rock 
and tree, every shade of color above it. 
The sun had mounted but half-way to 
the zenith, and shadows from the bank 
stretched fantastically out over the 
water. 

From where I lay I could not see into 
the little clearing which I have men- 
tioned, as one of the tips of its crescent- 
shaped fringe of underbrush came down 
to the water’s edge, directly in front of 
me, and hid it from sight. But I could 
see the reflection of the tall grass in the 
water, and could note the minutest de- 
tail of the foliage of mirrored balsam 
and spruce. 

Ido not know what led me to turn 





my eyes suddenly from gazing out 
across the lake, and fix them on the lit- 
tle bay directly in front of me; but as I 
did so an electric thrill ran through 
every nerve of my body. ‘There, re- 
flected in the crystal water, was the per- 
fect shadow of a magnificent buck! 
He was standing motionless, the head 
poised high on the shoulders, the ears 
slightly inclined forward, the nostrils 
dilated. Every one of these details I 
could note as accurately in that faithful 
mirror at my feet as if I could see the 
deer himself. But that intervening 
fringe of small growth completely hid 
the animal from my sight. 

For a few moments I was so fasci- 
nated and so overpowered by excite- 
ment, that I was incapable of action or 
even thought. Then my senses re- 
turned, and I began to consider how I 
could get a shot at the buck. I dared 
not make a motion until my plans were 
formed and action could be taken 
quickly and decidedly. I strained my 
eyes in a vain effort to catch even the 
faintest hint of the buck’s whereabouts 
through the thick intervening foliage. 
Then I looked into the water again and 
began to measure with my eye the rela- 
tive distances from each other of objects 
reflected there. Thus I was enabled to 
calculate, with a certain degree of accu- 
racy, the distance of the buck from the 
water’s edge. I calculated that he stood 
very nearly in the centre of the little 
clearing, and about in line with a cer- 
tain dwarf-cedar, which spread its thick 
mat of foliage in front of me. 

My fingers closed on the Winchester 
that lay at my side. Slowly, cautiously, 
an inch at a time, I raised it to my lap. 
Then I waited to see if the buck would 
not move forward and come into sight. 
My eyes were fixed intently all the while 
upon the shadow in the water. I was 
all of a ‘‘fine tremble,” as I have heard 
an old guide express it,—not a quaking, 
fever-and-ague shiver, but a kind of 
delicate, vibrating thrill. 

I remained in this state of suspense, 
with the rifle across my lap, for perhaps 
three minutes. It seemed an hour, in 
the intensity of my excitement. Then 
the buck snorted. I could hear the 
sound plainly enough, though I could 
not see the animal himself. This meant 
either that he was getting impatient, or 
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suspicious, or that he actually winded 
me. In any event, I knew he would be 
off into the woods in a moment, and if 
I was going to take even my ghost of a 
chance of hitting him, it was time to 
act. One swift glance at the image in 
the water, as I cocked the Winchester 
and threw it to my shoulder, showed 
that the deer was whirling in his tracks. 
But I had the point at which I must fire 
all picked out, and, quick as a flash, I 
pulled the trigger, and sent a ball whist- 
ling through the matted foliage of the 
dwarf-cedar in front of me. I heard 
two or three convulsive plunges, and 
then all was still. 

It did not take me many seconds to 
spring from the rock and dash down 
into the little clearing. Nota sign of 
my buck was to be seen—but, hold! here 
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within 

nine 
miles of Um- 
balla several 
batteries of ar- 
tillery hove in 
sight amid a 
cloud of dust. 
Over 500 man- 
ly-looking 
English troop- 
ers passed by 
and seemed 
quite surprised 
to meet a soli- 


on the road. 
, They were ex 

route to Delhi. 
All were nicely dressed in ‘‘Kharki” suits, 
and the harness and equipment glistened 
beautifully in the morning sunlight. 
Camels, carts and servants followed, 
laden with tents and camping utensils. 
Several servants had the high-bred dogs 
of the officers, leading them along by 
ropes. Another native servant was awk- 
wardly trundling his master’s bicycle; 
the amount of dirt on his clothes showed 
that the unmanageable iron horse had 
more than once made him bite the dust, 
although he was simply leading it. 
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is a drop of blood on the grass—another 
—and another! 

I ran forward, pushed into the tangled 
woods—and almost stumbled over the 
body of the big buck. There he lay, 
stone dead,—with a bullet through the 
base of the neck. 

I shall not relate how I acted, on this 
never-to-be-forgotten occasion. A man 
may be pardoned some eccentricities 
and extravagances when he has killed 
a two hundred and fifty pound buck by 
firing, practically, at its shadow! How- 
ever, I retained sufficient sense and 
presence of mind to cut the animal’s 
throat and bleed him; and for the re- 
mainder of our stay in camp we feasted 
on venison which had not been over- 
heated and spoiled by a race for life 
with the hounds. 


TOUR AWHEEL. 


Shahabad was the only town of any 
size passed from Kurnal to Umballa. 
There being no good stopping-place fur- 
ther on I remained here for the after- 
noon. Simla, the renowned summer 
resort of India in the Himalayas, is but 
sixty miles north of Umballa. It is 
7,116 feet above sea level. Here the 
English officials and officers, with their 
families, remain during the torrid sum- 
mer heat on the plains below. 

Umballa is goo feet above the sea 
level, being the highest town on the 
Grand Trunk road between Calcutta 
and Lahore. My cyclometer registered 
1,102 miles, which makes the average 
rise less than one foot to the mile. 
Near this point is the great water-shed 
between the Ganges and the’ Indus. 
Umballa, being centrally located, is one 
of the largest military stations in India. 
Five to ten thousand troops are quar- 
tered in the cantonments and hill sta- 
tions. A military band enlivens the 
soldiers’ quiet life. 

The mile-stones on every metaled 
road in India serve as excellent guides. 
Following these I was off early next 
morning. The Himalaya Mountains 
were visible to the north along the road 
for forty miles, then suddenly van- 
ished, leaving nothing but the wide flat 
plain to be seen extending in all direc- 
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‘‘ QUITE SURPRISED TO MEET A SOLITARY WHEELMAN.”’ (. 740.) 


tions. At the small walled town of 
Rajpura I passed a train load of Sikh 
soldiers, who hailed me with delight. 
Much of the soil to Kanna and Lood- 
hiana was unproductive ; in fact, in 
many places were huge shifting sand- 
banks. Near Kanna a Sikh dressed in 
silk gave me chase, he being mounted 
on a splendid horse. His steed ambled 
along on a sort of a three-legged trot, 
but four miles convinced the surprised 
Sikh that his good horse was not in it 
with a bicycle on the long distance. I 
arrived in Loodhiana just as the red sun , 
sank below the horizon, having covered 
seventy-four miles from Umballa since 
morning. 

Loodhiana is a town of 40,000, 
mostly Sihks. Some of the turbans they 
wore were of extraordinary size, con- 
taining enough cloth for two or three 
suits of clothes. The colors were red, 
orange, yellow and pink. Many of the 
well-to-do Sikhs drive out in the even- 
ing on the excellent roads. 

From lLoodhiana there are two 
‘‘Trunk” or main roads to Lahore ; 
one diverges to the west to Ferozepoor. 
This route is used by the military in 
transporting guns, as the streams are 
fewer and the ground higher. The old 
road to Lahore via Umritsur, which 
crosses some bridgeless streams and is 
over a thickly populated section, is 
principally used by the natives. I de- 
cided to take the Umritsur route, there 


being more opportunities to satisfy the 
inner man at the more numerous 
‘*Dak” bungalows. 

Six miles beyond Loodhiana the road 
crossed the Sutley river. There are 
ferry cars on the east end of the rail- 
way bridge, but the economizing native 
saves the fare for his cart and cattle 
when the river is low by driving the 
poor animals over two miles of deep 
sand. There is a board walk on the 
railway bridge for foot passengers, and 
I was permitted to wheel across. It 
was a ticklish ride, however, over the 
narrow walk, filled with huge cracks, 
and quite a relief to reach the town of 
Philour on the other side. 

The flat plain now became quite pict- 
uresque and thickly populated. Groves 
of trees dotted the country, and good 
corn-fields lined the excellent road. 
Every day I was getting more and 
more pleased with the simply marvel- 
ous roads of India. Over the hundreds 
of miles I had traversed, it was 
astonishing to see so few men making 
repairs. In the southern provinces 
heavy rollers are used to pack down 
the stone, but in the Punjab only iron 
pounders. For six miles, into Kartar- 
pore, two ‘‘gharry” or native carriage 
drivers beat and urged their horses in a 
vain effort to catch me. The shafts of 
these vehicles are suspended above the 
horse’s back by a series of straps pass- 
ing over his back and under his collar. 
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it is really astonishing to see the speed 
and distance they get out of their small 
horses. The Beeas river, which now 
hove in sight, put me in mind of the 
Lone river in lower Bengal. Aftera 
short parley with the ferryman, who 
wanted to class my wheel as a bullock 
cart and charge a toll of one rupee, 
I succeeded in beating him down to 
four annas (about seven cents). An 
hour and a half were consumed before 
we reached the west bank and the 
village bungalow. 

The Himalaya mountains loomed up 
again in the northeast horizon, but dis- 
appeared after riding fifteen miles next 
day. Hundreds of Sikh men, women 
and babies in arms were flocking toward 
Umritsur. Many drove cattle before 
them, some rode horses and buffaloes. 
Camels, laden with food and merchan- 
dise, moved along in single file, the 
guide line in the nostrils of each camel 
being tied to the tail of the one in 
front. 

When on the outskirts of Umritsur, 
the object of this great traffic became 
manifest. A large cattle and horse fair 
was going on. Among the thousands 
of large turbaned natives and Sikhs 
were a mixture of Persians, Afghans, 
Cashmerese, Beluchese, Nepalese and 
others. In the old walled town of Um- 
ritsur there are Cashmere shawl and 
silk factories, run by the natives. This 
city ranks next to Delhi in wealth and 
native industries. 

At the ‘‘Dak” bungalow I procured my 
breakfast rather late, having run from 
Beeas twenty-eight miles on an empty 
stomach. English officials from Lahore 
and other places were on hand, as there 
are splendid bargains to be made in 
horses at these ten-days’ fairs held at 
Umritsur, twice a year. Lahore, the 
capital city of the Punjab, is but thirty- 
seven miles from Umritsur. This I 
wheeled off leisurely in the afternoon, 
crossing canals and irrigating ditches 
filled with fresh mountain water. On 
nearing Lahore the old ruined Moham- 
medan mosques and buildings told of 
the once flourishing days of the Mogul 
empire. 

It was four o’clock when I reached 
the old walled native city, now partly 
in ruins. Fine palm and banana trees 
lined the avenues of the English set- 
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tlement, which contains several fine 
public buildings, dwellings and hotels. 
As no rain had fallen since I left Be- 
nares, three weeks ago, the roads were 
quite dusty, and I could not blame the 
hotel proprietor in looking me over 
from head to foot before finally assign- 
ing me rooms. It had taken me just 
one month to cover the distance from 
Calcutta to Lahore, .1303 miles, includ- 
ing ten days’ stop. 

Lahore has a population of 176,000 
natives. Being the capital of the Pun- 
jab province, many English officials 
reside here with their families. <A 
large English and Sikh garrison is sta- 
tioned in the cantonment. The Sikh 
cavalry present a splendid appearance 
in their beautiful neat-fitting uniforms, 
boots and arms. They all retain the 
native turban. Some have a circular 
knife, sharp as a razor. The blade is 
about three-quarters of an inch thick, 
and makes a rather dangerous weapon 
in the hand of an expert thrower. 

But it is hardly necessary to visit the 
native quarter of the city to view the 
interesting native wares, as the mer- 
chants haunt the hotels, asking enor- 
mous prices at first, and finally selling, 
after a siege of bargaining, at as- 
tonishingly low prices. Snake charm- 
ers, handling all kinds of snakes, lizards 
and scorpions, are also daily frequenters 
of the hotels in all the large cities of 
India. One of these presented me 
with a grooved stone, which he in- 
structed me, in case of a snake bite, to 
place over the wound and, at the same 
time, to inhale the odor of a certain 
root he gave me. Seeing my lack of 
faith he forced the fangs of one of his 
cobras into one of his fingers until the 
blood came, then went through the 
instructions himself. - No doubt all 
poison was removed from the snake 
long before. 

The magicians in India are also a 
clever lot. For a rupee (thirty cents) 
they will furnish quite an entertain- 
ment. One beats a drum and acts as 
interlocutor, whilst there is generally 
a small boy or girl as assistant. A 
clever trick is performed by placing 
the small boy or girl in a basket, cover- 
ing the opening. After ramming a 
sword in the basket from the top and 
all sides, until one imagines the young- 
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ster done to death, the basket is opened 
and he is still there intact. No prep- 
arations’ are made beforehand, and 
these cunning tricks are done on the 
ground but five or ten feet away. In 
the same way, a small bush is made to 
grow under merely a cloth covering. 
Considering that the magician has no 
accessories, it is really wonderful. The 
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mail suits and armor were exhibited. 
All were old relics of Afghan and Sikh 
armies. The Sikhs, who are a mixed 
race between the Afghans and Hindus, 
struggled against the Afghans in the 
middle of the sixteenth century. With 
the capture of Umritsur and Lahore, in 
1764, the Sikhs became the ruling power 
in the Punjab until the English took 
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last part of the magician’s programme 
was no trick by any means. A cocoa- 
nut was handed to me for inspection. 
It seemed sound and solid. After a 
great deal of drumming and hooting, 
to produce an excitement, the cocoanut 
was thrown up into the air twenty feet. 
With aloud yell the magician sprang 
under it when it descended, and the 
cocoanut burst into pieces on his head. 
The blow staggered him at first; but a 
few approving pats on the back, by his 
comrades, and a drink of whiskey soon 
straightened him out. Nautch girls, 
accompanied by one or two musicians, 
are frequently seen dancing in the 
street, but their performance is very 
slow and yninteresting. 

I spent‘one day in Lahore, visiting the 
old fort, mosques, city walls, and the 
ancient armory. Old cannon, rifles, 
swords, cutlasses, blunderbusses, pistols, 


possession, nine years before the Indian 
mutiny of 1857. 

The Afghan has a tall, athletic look- 
ing figure, with slightly marked Jewish 
features. At one time they ruled a con- 
siderable part of western India, Belu- 
chistan, Persia and Turkestan; but now 
they are squeezed into a comparatively 
small mountainous country, where they 
frequently war among themselves. They 
are very savage, and traffic through 
their country into Persia is made possi- 
ble only by going in large caravans 
The tribe have a bitter hatred for the 
white. race. The Pathans (or Betans) 
actually believe they will go straight to 
heaven by killing one of its members. 

All roads through Afghanistan being 
blocked with snow during the winter 
months, I had made no provision to con- 
tinue my journey in that direction; but, 
as the weather was already getting quite 
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chilly in Northwest India, I decided at 
once to wheel down the Indus valley to 
Kurrachee, and thence along the coast 
of Beluchistan into Persia. 

Leaving the Grand Trunk road, which 
continues on to the frontier of Afghan- 
istan at Peshawur, I wheeled out of La- 
hore on the morning of November gth. 
The Moolton road was metaled only for 
nine miles, and then continued through 
deep dust accumulated during the long 
dry spell. This was a surprise to me, 
, but I continued to pick my way slowly 
along the edge of the dirt road. For 
miles no traffic was met with along this 
almost desert stretch. It was a dreary 
ride, and I was glad to pull into the 
bungalow at Chuchak at sundown. The 
few district police were very polite and 
attentive. How different were these 
people, who seldom see a white man, 
from those in the large cities, where for 
any trifle ‘‘ backsheesh”’ is demanded! 

The old dirt road, next day, was even 
more dreary and desolate than before. 
A few native families I found living on 
a kind of oasis, which had to be contin- 
ually watered by the unique Persian 
wheel bucket-pump system. These 
stopped all work and, salaaming, ran 
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after me until tired, or watched me until 
out of sight. No traffic was met during” 
the whole day’s ride of fifty-seven miles. 

The dust in some places was unridable. 

Goats, cattle and camels, however, 

seemed to flourish, for they eat the 

leaves of the prickly bushes and low 

trees that grow plentifully in this other- 

wise desert country. 

Both my tires were continually pick- 
ing up small thorns, but, fortunately, 
they were not longer than a quarter of 
an inch and did not penetrate into the 
inner tubes. There were but few water 
wells along the way, and it was neces- 
sary to drink from my canteen sparingly. 

The road at length became so bad 
that I decided to take to the path along 
the railway track. This was excellent 
in some places, but on nearing Chanru 
became very sandy, somewhat similar 
to the ‘‘Dalles” stretch in Oregon, 
America. It was, however, better than 
riding along the dreary road. There 
were stations ten to fifteen miles apart, 
where good filtered water and a little 
food could be obtained. Mr. G. G. 
Briggs, an European inspector, kindly 
invited me to his bungalow at Chanru 
and made me quite at home. 




















A BIT OF BLUE RIBBON. 


By Sara Beaumont Kennedy. 


[concLuDED.] * 





HURSDAY, November the fifth, 
was a gala day in the social 
world of the city by the gulf. 
Myrtle gave her last ‘‘at 

home” before her flitting to Washing- 
ton, and at five o’clock her drawing- 
room was filled with a brilliant throng, 
come to see and be seen, to laugh and 
chat, and to wish their hostess farewell. 

By the samovar, radiant in a mar- 
velous gown of green and_ sea-shell 
pink, stood Nannie Robinson, next to 
the hostess the most beautiful woman 
present, surpassing the hostess in wit 
and piquancy. Around her surged a 
constant stream of friends and ad- 
mirers, fashionable women who took 
their tea and passed on with a pleasant 
word, handsome men who lingered, 
cup in hand, to catch a glance or smile 
from the charming girl, so envied and 
so admired, whose favor was courted, 
whose queenship was unquestioned, 
but whose saucer shook in her hand 
when some one at her elbow said, care- 
lessly : 

‘““The fifth of November, and as 
balmy as spring. On such a perfect 
day there should be no such thing as 
sorrow in the world.” 


And the fifth of November came, 
too, like a golden jewel up among the 
hills of Georgia. Along the road 
under the pines went a solitary horse- 
man, now in shadow, now through a 
level shaft of the sunset. The horse’s 
hoofs made no noise on the brown pine 
needles, not a sound broke the stillness, 
not a bird called or a squirrel chat- 
tered; only the wind high up in the 
branches sobbed out its sorrow, moan- 
ing as for a vanished joy. The bridle 
fell slack upon the neck of the faithful 
steed; the rider’s head was bowed upon 
his breast, his eyes gazing vacantly at 
what he held in his hand—an unwrit- 
ten page upon which was pinned a 
knot of pale blue ribbon. 

During those latter days of autumn, 
life for the rest of the family at the 
Grove went on as usual, but for Jerry 
it suddenly seemed to have ceased. 
After the first keen torture following 
the arrival of that wordless missive, he 
shook himself together and went about 
his tasks as was his wont, riding from 
field to gin and from gin to mill with 
the methodical regularity of an automa- 
ton, rather than the active interest of 
master and manager. The lines in his 
grave face grew deeper, his smile less 
frequent; there were whole days during 
which he seemed to hear no word ad- 
dressed to him, and long hours of dark- 


‘ness when he paced the floor of his 


room. His father watched him anx- 
iously, wondering at the sudden change; 
and, in their private talks, his mother 
and sister found no cause for it, their 
women’s intuition being baffled by the 
month of activity and good spirits which 
had preceded this restless moodiness. 

Almost every week brought letters 
from Nannie to Virgie or to Mrs. 
Bruce; and, as these were read aloud 
to the family, he kept track of the 
girl’s pursuits and pleasures. Then, 
too, a society paper from the far city 
found its way, from time to time, to 
the Grove, and it was there that he 
first saw her name coupled with that of 
Stacy Daker. 


* SYNOPSIS OF CHAPTER I.—Nannie Robinson, a Southern city belle, spends the summer at the Georgian homeof the Bruces. On 


the eve of her departure Jerry Bruce asks her hand. 
of a month, of a bit of blue ribbon. 


The answer is to be sent him, if adverse, by the return in silence, at the end 
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When December came, and there 
was no longer any out-door work to 
occupy him, the monotony of his life 
became unendurable, and he was glad 
of a business excuse to go to Atlanta, 
where he had many friends, principally 
old college mates. One of these, being 
on his way to Washington, persuaded 
Jerry to go along, too, and thus it hap- 
pened that he found himself in the gay 
capital. He did not intend calling 
upon Myrtle. He had come here to 
forget, if possible, and he wanted no 
reminder of the vanished summer. 
But, one frosty forenoon, standing on 
a corner of Pennsylvania avenue, 
watching the streams of people crowd- 
ing each other in their constant mo- 
tion, he heard his name called, and 
looked up to see a lady beckon to him 
from a carriage window. It was Myr- 
tle, and she was properly aggrieved 
that he had been in the city two days 
without seeking her out. 

‘*T shall be at home this afternoon. at 
four—do not fail me. You know the 
address,” she said, with: something of 
animation in her usually placid tones. 

And promptly at the hour he pressed 
the electric bell button at her door. 
As he sat across the rug from her, 
toying idly with a hand screen picked 
up from the table, Myrtle watched him 
curiously. She alone, of all the in- 
mates of the Grove, had dimly guessed 
how it was with him during those late 
September days, and had. been sorry, 
knowing how futile was his passion. 
Now, however, she was relieved; he 
was a trifle graver, perchance a trifle 
thinner, but otherwise there were no 
evidences of disappointment. Doubt- 
less she had been mistaken in her 
surmise. 

The conversation drifted from the 
family at the Grove and reminiscences 
of the summer to the sights and amuse- 
ments of the capital, and then began 
to lag. Suddenly she said, watching 
him narrowly the while: 

‘*T suppose that Virgie has guessed 
Nannie’s secret ?” 

He was studying the figures on the 
hand screen and did not lift his eyes as 
he answered: 
know.” Then, after a pause, he asked, 
wondering at the steadiness of his 
voice: ‘‘Is it Stacy Daker ?” 
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‘‘T am sure I do not- 






‘‘She has never confessed, but her 
friends think so,” Myrtle answered; 
then added, in reply to a question, 
**Oh, yes, he is a society man—dquite 
the leader of his set; handsome, cul- 
tured, wealthy—a thorough man of 
the world.” 

He held out the screen at arm’s 
length, turning it slowly so that the 
firelight tangled in its silken flowers. 

‘‘It will be an eminently suitable 
match.” 

She looked at him quickly. ‘*‘ Yes; 
and yet, despite its suitability, it sur- 
prises me.” 

It was now his turn to look at her, 
searchingly. ‘‘Why so?” 

‘‘In the first place he is much older 
than she—ten or twelve years I should 
say. Then, last season Nannie rather 
laughed at him—you know that quiz- 
zing way of hers—and Mr. Daker is 
quite sensitive. But there is no ac- 
counting for the change of a woman’s 
mind, is there ?” 

Did he recall that quizzing way of 
hers? Ah, yes, assuredly; so vividly 
that it stabbed with pain did he re- 
member the willful toss of her head, 
the flash of her mocking eyes. But 
his features were as inscrutable as the 
ivory Pallas on the mantel as he an- 
swered: ‘‘No; such things admit of 
no explanation.” 

But twenty minutes later, outside in 
the dusk of the street, his face was 
ashen with the grayness of despair. 
It was true, then, all of her love, 
her sweetness was for another, while 
he had only the memory of a day—he 
who loved her so. For hours he walked 
fast, furious; now down streets along 
which the lights were strung like gold- 
en beads, now through alleys lit only 
by the pale winter stars—on and on, 
fighting down as best he could the 
jealous misery at his heart. 

But on the morrow he was calmer, 
going fora tour of the art galleries with 
his friend, dining with Mr. Vane at his 
club, and on the evening following he 
stood in Myrtle’s reception room, where, 
under the soft lights, were gathered the 
fashion and chivalry of the city. He 
had not meant to come, but her invita- 
tion had been so insistent as to admit of 
no refusal; and then, too, a sudden de- 
sire came to him to see what this social 
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world, that had held his love from him, 
could. be like. This was his dominant 
thought, and so absorbed by it was he 
that he forgot his diffidence, and stood 
up, tall and self-possessed, beside his 
hostess; and she, watching the quiet 
ease and dignity of his manner, asked 
herself, half incredulously, if this could 
be Jerry, ‘‘ who was skeered of girls” ? 
Women flattered him with their smiles, 
and eyen grave senators listened with 
approval when he spoke. Unwittingly 
Myrtle had snared a lion for her recep- 
tion, and all unconsciously Jerry played 
the part. 

The morrow’s society papers spoke 
with much enthusiasm of ‘‘ the distin- 
guished Southerner who, with the fair 
hostess, had been the cynosure of all 
eyes,” and hinted vaguely that he was 
in the city on one of Cupid’s errands. 
Jerry read the paragraph with a quick 
flush of annoyance. Myrtle read and 
laughed, and sent marked copies of the 
paper to the Georgia hills and to the 
city by the Gulf. And Nannie read it 
with wide-eyed wonder; and Virgie 
with surprise and many questionings. 

The week in Washington over, Jerry 
went home to the farm to answer a 
hundred queries about his unexpected 
journey and his new experiences. But 
he felt that the question ever on his 
step-mother’s lips was not. put into 
words. However, the description he 
gave of his unpremeditated visit and 
accidental meeting with Myrtle dissi- 
pated a theory that had begun to build 
itself in her mind. 

The reserve and concentration of his 
nature had made him the more alive to 
the pain of his disappointment, but he 
schooled himself into a semblance of 
self-control, feeling it would be coward- 
ly to let his wretchedness touch the 
lives of others. And his mother and 
sister said to each other, with a feeling 
of gladness, that the change had been 
good for him, and that he was more like 
his former self. 

Christmas came, and brought, among 
its other pleasures, souvenirs from Myr- 
tle and a box of holiday gifts from 
Nannie. ‘‘Mere trifles,” the latter 
wrote, ‘‘to remind them of her exist- 
ence and her unceasing appreciation of 
the many kindnesses of the summer.” 
Not even the servants were forgotten; 


Jim had not displayed so many teeth 
for a month; and Sam, whose nether 
garments had been held up by a many- 
knotted cotton string, wore a pair of 
new red suspenders outside of his jack- 
et, to the wonderment of his fellow pick- 
aninnies. While Mrs. Bruce examined 
the ladle she had wanted so long, and 
Virgie caught and uncaught the clasps 
of. her new dressing-case, Jerry, moving 
the box to one side, came upon a pack- 
age that had been overlooked—a square, 
flat parcel without any address. Unfold- 
ing the wrapper, he stifled the cry on 
his lips, for, from the violet velvet frame 
he held, Nannie’s eyes laughed into his. 
Another instant, and he had shut the 
door behind him, carrying away under 
his coat the life-like image. It was his, 
he told himself, his by the divine right 
of love; and he locked it away from all 
touch and sight save his own, telling 
himself that when she married he would 
burn it—if he could. 

January dragged itself out slowly. 
Nannie’s letters were less frequent than 
at first, and were made up chiefly of 
questions and comments on their home 
affairs, with very little of herself in the 
pages. Now and then a postscript had 
a touch of weariness in it, as ‘‘ Excuse 
this scratch, I danced so late last night 
at Mrs. E ’s stupid ball that I am 
not quite myself.” Or, again: ‘‘I would 
write more, but Lizzie F gives her 
cotillion this evening, and I must devote 
an hour to resting and plucking up cour- 
age to go.” Expressions like these came 
oddly from a gay, petted belle. 

In February Heck went to the city to 
witness the Carnival festivities, and his 
off-hand breeziness created quite a sen- 
sation in those circles to which Nannie 
introduced him. But he came back full 
of praise for her kindness, and with 
glowing descriptions of the admiration 
lavished upon her. 

‘‘She’s prettier than ever, but not 
much on health, I should say. I begged 
her to come up here to Virgie for a spell 
and see if she couldn’t pick up a bit; 
but she shook her head. They say she 
lives on excitement, and, by Jove, I be- 
lieve it. Never saw such a fly-up-the- 
creek girl in my life; always on the go. 
She was awfully broke up that Virgie 
did not go with me; only time I saw 
her real serious was while she was talk- 
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ing about it,” said Heck, in his pict- 
uresque way. 

‘¢ And what of Mr. Daker ?” 

‘Oh, but he’s a stunner !—regular 
howling swell! Clever fellow, though; 
took me up to the club, introduced me 
around—balls, parties, theatres and all 
that. Awfully gone on Nannie, he is.” 

‘* You think she will marry him?” 

‘* Madame Rumor has it that way,— 
splendid team they make when they 
stand up together. You know that way 
Nannie has of stepping out like a blood- 
ed pacer? Well, he’s that style, too; 
so they are a capital match.” 

‘** Does she love him?” 

‘*Reckon so; why else should she 
marry him? There are plenty of other 
fellows who'd give half of Kingdom- 
come to tote her pug and her bouquets 
around. Daker? Oh, there are no flies 
on him. I honestly believe he thinks 
she has wings somewhere under those 
fetching gowns she wears.” ; 

And listening, there came to Jerry a 
sudden longing to look upon her face 

-once more, and to see what manner of 
man it was who had won her from him. 
There was to be a great singer in her 
city on a certain night; she would be at 
the opera he knew, for she had written 
Virgie it was the one indulgence of the 
kind she should permit herself during 
the lenten season. Dusk of that special 
day found him in the city, and two hours 
later he was shown to the seat he had 
purchased for the performance. He 
had come early purposely, that he might 
watch the arrivals; but it was not until 
the call-bell had sounded and the house 
had concentrated its attention on the 
stage that the curtains of a private box 
were pushed aside and kz saw her,—ner 
figure, all in white, cut like a clear 
cameo against the dark background of 
the high chair. The green leaves min- 
gled with the lilies-of-the-valley at her 
belt were the only touch of color.about 
her. There were others in the box, but 
Jerry saw only her and the blond man 
beside her, whom he knew instinctively 
to be Stacy Daker, even before someone 
just in front replied to a companion’s 
question: ‘‘ Yes, that is Daker with Miss 
Robinson. Wonder when the wedding 
is to come off ?” 

Jerry scarcely knew what opera was 
being presented; the actors on.the stage 
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came and went unheeded, the pulsing 
waves of the music beat against his 
brain and fell off in faint ripples of 
harmony. All the evening he watched 
that box. During the interims other men 
sought her, bent over her hand, whis- 
pered in her ear; but not a turn of her 
head, not a smile escaped him; and 
gradually the conviction grew that some- 
thing was amiss, that despite her gay 
surroundings she was not happy. But 
what of hope had lingered in his heart 
died out; he knew that he had lost her, 
for what had he to stake against this 
brilliant world that waited on her smile ? 
When the curtain fell he stood up with 
the others, watched Stacy arrange her 
wrap with that indescribable care with 
which a man of fine feeling shadows 
the woman he loves. Outside, on the 
pavement, so near that she brushed him 
in passing, he paused to see her enter a 
carriage with her friends and be driven 
away. Then he turned his face to the 
depot, for it was midnight and his train 
was waiting. 

Two weeks later it became necessary 
for someone to go to Florida, to look 
after Mrs. Bruce’s orange grove inter- 
ests, and the errand fell to Jerry. 

‘We are going to be very lonely the 
rest of this month,” Virgie wrote to 
Nannie, on March roth. ‘‘ Heck is al- 
ready in Atlanta, and brother Jerry 
leaves the twelfth for Florida, to be 
gone several weeks. I quite dread the 
loneliness.” 

The return mail brought the follow- 
ing answer: 

‘¢March 12th. 

“TI, too, am lonely. I seem to miss mother 
more than ever since lent came on and there is 
nowhere to. go and nothing to do. The doctor 
says I am “run down” from too much dancing 
in the first of the season, and too much church- 
going of late, and prescribes entire quiet. I 
think a week or ten days with just you and dear 
Mr. and Mrs. Bruce, at the Grove, would do more 
to tone me up than anything else. Will you have 
me for a little while? If so, telegraph, and I 
will come the fifteenth.” 

Jerry, whose trip had been delayed a 
couple of days, telegraphed Virgie’s re- 
ply, and then found an excuse for 
another postponement of his journey. 
He had read between the lines of her 
letter as the others could not, and knew 
that in all justice to her he should follow 
out his former plans and be gone. But 
he argued that she had chosen this 
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special time of her coming only to spare 
him, and if he did not wish to spare 
himself nobody else suffered. 

Nannie’s welcome at the Grove was 
more than friendly, for she had made 
for herself a lasting place in the affec- 
tions of the family during her summer 
sojourn. Her heart was warmed with 
the kindliness of her reception, and up- 
stairs with Virgie she changed her 
traveling dress and brushed out her 
hair, chatting the while with something 


pry 
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shadows. She stopped suddenly, with 
her hand upon her heart, growing so 
pale that he started forward ; but she 
waved him back with a nervous laugh, 
steadying herself against the table. 

‘*T think I took you for a ghost, not 
knowing you were at home.” 

‘*My trip was unexpectedly post- 
poned. Iam glad to see you here once 
more.” 

She put out her hand to meet his for 
a moment, then took the chair he moved 


‘*AND MR. DAKER—WHAT OF HIM?” (fp. 152./ 


nearer akin to genuine exhilaration 
than she had known for weeks. Then, 
guessing the trend of Virgie’s wish, she 
left her to read unifiterruptedly Heck’s 
newly arrived letter, and slipped down 
the shadowy stairway to the parlor, 
which held for her one such bitter-sweet 
memory. She had closed the door and 
reached the centre of the room before 
she saw Jerry, leaning against the 
corner of the mantel, where the semi- 
circle of fire-light faded into the 


forward full in the firelight, he going 
back to his place by the mantel. There 
was a moment’s awkward pause; ‘then 
her long training asserted itself and she 
began to talk camly, quietly, of the 
weariness of a night journey, of the 
signs of the coming spring, of the dif- 
ference in the aspect of the Grove in its 
summer greenery and winter grayness. 
And he, less skilled in the ways of the 
world, gave her brief answers; watch- 
ing the while the paleness of her face, 
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the unnatural brightness of her eyes, 
cursing dumbly the unknown cause of 
the change. 

When the tea bell rang he followed 
her into the dining-room where the 
others were collecting about the board. 
She hesitated a moment as to where to 
sit, until Mr. Bruce, drawing back the 
chair on his right, said : 

‘* Here, daughter Nannie, in your old 
place.” 

Her eyes met Jerry’s as the words 
were uttered and a wave of color dyed 
her face from chin to brow; but in the 
general drawing back of chairs it passed 
unnoticed. 

‘*It is so nice to be here with you 
again,” she said, warmly, when napkins 
were being unfolded. But, although 
she praised the light rolls and fragrant 
coffee, Jerry saw that she ate but little. 

Edith and Bob were allowed to sit up 
long past their usual bed-time, that 
Nannie might hear how Donna Isabella, 
the black Spanish hen, ‘had insisted on 
hatching out a brood of chickens in mid- 
winter and how cook had to raise the 
‘‘weenies ” in a box in the kitchen; how 
William Wallace, the game cock, had 
fought Miles Standish, the Plymouth 
Rock rooster, until’the latter died of his 
wounds; how Edith had found five tiny 
kittens in the old hen’s nest in the barn, 
and how Bob owned a new speckled 
puppy Jerry had brought all the way 
from Atlanta in his overcoat pocket. 
In his eagerness Bob climbed upon her’ 
lap and sat with one chubby arm about 
her neck, telling the barnyard and stable 
news as though it had been State secrets; 
and Nannie listened as interestedly as 
though, in truth; they had been of graver 
import, laughing now and then in her 
frank way at the oddness of the item, or 
the curious turn of his phrases. 

But in the morning the feverish 
brightness was again in her eyes, the 
pallor on her cheeks. When, after 
breakfast, she followed Mrs. Bruce into 
the pantry, as had been her habit in the 
summer, the motherly-hearted woman 
opened her arms, saying tenderly: 

‘*Come here, Nannie child, and tell 
your old friend what troubles you ; it 
will ease your heart to speak, and you 
know you are safe with me.” 

The suddenness of the appeal, coupled 
with its gentleness, completely un- 
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nerved the girl, and she broke into 
tears, sobbing hysterically upon the 
other’s shoulder. If she could but tell; 
if this were anybody but Jerry’s mother! 
Then, between her sobs, she managed to 
say that it was nothing, the doctor said 
her nerves were unstrung from excite- 
ment and late hours; she supposed it 
was true. And then she wanted her 
mother so much; they had been sepa- 
rated such a while and she was unused 
to doing without her; there was little of 
real sympathy between her and her 
sister, and so she felt her loneliness the 
more. And the sobs went on again, in- 
terrupted now and then by the voice of 
the comforter. 

Jerry, coming in witha hurt pigeon to. 
be cared for, paused unseen at the half- 
open door. Then he told himself that 
he must indeed be gone, that with the 
memory of that scene before him his 
strength of silence would not last 
through another day, and that it was 
not right he should speak.to her again 
under his. own-roof. He staid out on 
the farm during the,afternoon, and 
when good-nights were said he said 
good-bye, as: he would be off before 
breakfast in the morning. Virgie fol- 
lowed him into the hall to remonstrate. 

‘*Wait a day or two, brother Jerry; 
Nannie will feel hurt that you run away 
so soon after she comes.” 

‘Nothing I do can hurt her, little 


sister; she has other and dearer friends. 


But promise me one thing, the day she 
starts home you will telegraph me. 
That’s a good girl. And now good-bye, 
again; try and make her happy while 
she is here.” 

Nannie breathed more freely when 
he was gone, although there came upon 
her a sense of dreariness which she had 
never thought to connect with. the 
Grove. She scarcely understood her- 
self; all the winter had been such a 
conflict of thoughts and ideas and senti- 
ments. And of late she had wearied of 
everything; of the balls, the operas, ‘the 
germans, the petty jealousies, the half- 
hearted friendships; of the constant 
whirl and excitement,—of Stacy Daker. 
She had not questioned what she 
wanted in place of these, but above the 
perfume of flower-wreathed ball-rooms - 
she caught the resinous breath of pines 
shading a quiet road up in the Georgia 



























country, and a passionate voice whis- 
pered its wooing to her heart ever and 
again, even in herdreams. Above the 
strains of the waltz, while other and 
bluer eyes looked into hers, she seemed 
to hear from afar : ‘‘ All that the heart 
can give of love and trust and tender- 
ness will be yours;” and the viols at the 
opera rang the words: ‘‘ My soul is 
filled with dreams of one sweet girl, my 
heart gone mad with love of her.” And 
the restless fire within her burnt the 
roses out of her cheeks and lit her eyes 
with that unnatural brightness. Virgie’s 
letter, finding her in this mood, held out 
the promise of a reprieve, and she had 
gone away to the Grove thinking to find 
one place in the household vacant. 
That it was not was a greater shock 
to her than Jerry guessed, and she 
had resolved to fashion some _ ex- 
cuse for her immediate return to the 
city, when his departure left her free 
to remain. 

She was glad of the quiet, the friend- 
ship, the kind faces, the homeness in 
the atmosphere, and lingered day after 
day beyond her allotted time; for, 
although Heck came back from Atlanta, 
Jerry’s letters said nothing of his return. 
One night when the lights were out and 
they lingered for a few last words be- 
fore the glowing fireplace, shy little 
Virgie told what Nannie had already 
guessed, that Heck had thrown away 
his parti-colored neckties and wore no 
colors save her own, and they two 
would be married in June. 

‘* And Nannie, unless—unless you are 
married yourself before then, you will 
come and be my bridesmaid ?” 

And Nannie, with her face hidden 
against her friend’s hair, answered 
gravely: ‘‘I will come—if I can.” 

One morning Mr. Bruce broke the 
calm of the breakfast table abruptly, 
saying pleasantly : ‘‘ Jerry will be home 
before the end of the week. As the 
darkies say, ‘I feel it in my bones.’” 

And the next day Heck and Virgie 
drove Nannie to the station and saw her 
begin her home journey. The two 


weeks’ rest had been an excellent tonic 
for her; even worldly Mrs. Carrington. 
admitted that as she looked her over the 
afternoon of her return. 

‘*But what made yo. stay so long? 
There is but one mure week before 
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Easter and you'll not have a thing fit to 
wear.” 

‘*Oh, I expect that Madame Vert can 
patch meupsomething. Have you had 
aletter from mother in the last few 
days?” 

‘*No; but Mr. Daker has haunted the 
house for a week. He was here yester- 
day when your telegram came and was 
radiant over the prospect of your re- 
turn. Ideclare, Nannie, you serve him 
shamefully. Everybody expected you 
to marry him directly after Easter.” 

‘‘ Everybody was very impertinent to 
arrange my affairs without consulting 
me.” 

‘‘T am sure you gave people room to 
talk, letting him hang round you all 
winter as you did. And what more can 
you ask than he offers? There is not a 
more desirable fartz in the South.” 

‘‘Florence, it is absolutely useless 
for us to argue this matter all over. If 
I have been inconsiderate of Mr. Daker’s 
feelings Iam sorry. ‘That is all.” 

It was this ceaseless contention with 
her sister that had worn upon her 
nerves as much as anything else, and 
she sighed that it had been so speedily 
resumed. 

‘*Dulcine,” she said to the maid, next 
day, ‘‘if anyone calls this afternoon say I 
am not athome.” And she shut herself 
into the library, away from the fuss and 
furor of her sister’s Easter preparations. 

And Dulcine did not forget, for Jerry, 
coming down the opposite side of the 
street, saw Stacy Daker ring the bell of 
the house of which he himself was in 
search. The door was opened, and after 
a short colloquy with the maid Stacy 
came down the steps looking surprised 
and hurt. Jerry passed him on the 
corner and a moment later stood at 
Mrs. Carrington’s door. 

‘*No, Miss Nannie’s notin;” but Dul- 
cine took the card he extended, for 
there was something bright under it. 

‘**T will wait here,” said Jerry, step- 
ping past the hesitating maid and en- 
tering the drawing-room, the doors of 
which stood open. At that moment 
Mrs. Carrington, unconscious of the 
visitor, swept through the hall equipped 
for a drive. 

‘*Dulcine, say to Miss Nannie that I 
have gone to Madame Vert’s to have 
my dress refitted, and will meet her at 
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church if she decides to go to service. 
And—O, Dulcine—if Mr. Daker calls let 
him find Miss Nannie alone ; keep the 
children in the nursery—you under- 
stand.” 

Dulcine fingered the card and coin in 
her apron pocket somewhat guiltily as 
she let her mistress out, but said noth- 





ym .- 
‘*NANNIE’S EYES LAUGHED INTO HIS.” (~. 727.) 
ing. During the few moments Jerry 
waited alone he examined the dainty 
appointments of the apartment, and 
saw in them another obstacle in his path; 
he had no such sumptuous home as this 
to offer her. But there was no waver- 
ing of his purpose, and when Dulcine 
returned he followed her into the lib- 
rary with a firm step. 

Nannie, clad in a house gown of 
cream colored wool with bands of dark 
velvet outlining the throat and sleeves, 
stood by the table, his card in her hand. 

‘¢ This is an unexpected pleasure, Mr. 
Bruce,” she said, with a frank smile, 
although her eyes were full of ques- 


tions. ‘It was kind of you to look me 
up. I had no idea you were in the 
city.” 


‘*T have been here but an hour,” he 
answered, taking the hand she ex- 
tended. 

‘*Well, that is still nicer of you, to 
come to see me so soon.” 

He drew forward the chair she indi- 
cated, saying in his direct way: ‘‘It is 
to see you that I came at all.” 

‘‘How did you find out I was at 
home ?” she asked, not looking at him. 

‘* Virgie telegraphed me the day you 
left the Grove—I made her promise.” 

‘You have not asked after your 
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home people,” she said, with mock re- 
proach. ; 

‘*No; I have had letters so recently, 
I fancy there is not much to tell.” 

‘*Not much. I think your father ex- 
pected you home yesterday.” 

‘*That was why you left ?” 

‘‘T had already overstayed my time,” 
she said, evasively, not lifting her eyes 
from the lace ruffles at her wrist. 

The silence which followed was full 
of embarrassment. As usual she was 
the first to recover. Reaching to the 
table for one of those large, square en- 
velopes which so unmistakably hold 
news of a wedding, she said with a 
brave effort at gaiety: 

‘* Since you are direct from Florida, 
you have not seen these. They are just 
out.” 

‘* Are they yours ?” he asked, without 


‘moving. 


‘‘Assuredly not; they are Myrtle’s. 
She marries Senator Leslie on the six- 
teenth. His daughter—you know he is 
a widower—will be bridesmaid, and 
Virgie and I are also asked as attend- 
ants.” 

‘* And when are your own cards to be 
issued ?”’ 

‘* Really, I do not know.” 

‘* Are you not to be married during 
the spring ?” 

Her head went up with that spirited 
gesture he knew so well: ‘‘ Indeed, 
Mr. Bruce, I think your question a very 
personal one.” 

‘* But if I persist in being personal ?” 

‘*Then I shall think that you have 
suddenly grown — very inquisitive.” 
She was smiling, although she kept her 
hands locked together that he might 
not see them tremble. 

‘* My curiosity is not sudden, nor is it 
meant for impertinence—no one should 
know that so well as yourself. When 
are you to be married ?” 

‘*T have not the faintest idea.” 

‘* Are you in earnest ?” 

‘‘T was never more so.” There was 
a note of impatience in her voice, but he 
went on, unflinchingly. 

‘*And Mr. Daker—what of him ?” 

‘* Nothing that I know of, except, of 





‘course, that we are friends.” 


‘* You have troken with him ? 
are not engagec to him ?” 
She hesitated, reddening resentfully; 
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but he put the question again, his eyes 
looking straight into hers. 
‘¢‘T am not engaged to Mr. Daker.” 
‘‘Then listen to me.” He threw 
away the envelope he had held unopened 





what this winter has been to me? A 
hell, a torture so exquisite that death 
itself can hold no more of pain! Oh, 
yes; I was jealous, I do not disguise it 
—mad with jealousy. I hated every 


‘*NOT A TURN OF HER HEAD ESCAPED HIM.” (fp. 748.) 


all this while, and stood before her pale 
and earnest. ‘‘I said last fall that I 
would accept without protest the an- 
swer you sent me as final, but I cannot 
without one more plea. Do you know 


creature who had the right to teuch 
your hand. On those nights when I 
knew from your letters to Virgie that 
you were at some ball, dancing, smiling 
in your pretty fashion with other men, 
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I spent the hours «>. .: »v a thousand mis- 
eries ; tramping up au. ‘wn the floor 
until the daylight told me your revel 
was done and you were at home, out of 
reach of others as you were out of reach 
of me. You may call it what you will 
—folly, jealousy, insanity—it turned 
life to wormwood on my lips! But I 
could have borne it, I would have borne 
it in silence and troubled you no more, 
had I believed you to be happy. But 
one night—you remember when Zara 
sang ?—well, that night I sat in the pit 
and watched you in the private box with 
your new suitor, the man they told me 
you would marry. You were fair tosee 
that evening, so fair that my heart 
ached with your beauty, and I could 
have killed the man who leaned with 
such assured confidence on the back of 
your chair. But underneath the mask 
of your smiles, I saw that your heart 
was not satisfied; saw, now and then, 
how you turned from him. Some lov- 
ers’ quarrel that would be made up, I 
told myself, and gave up allhope. Then 
came your visit to the Grove. I knew 
that I should have gone before you 
came, that you had no wish or thought 
of finding me there. But when a man 
has been in Purgatory for months, he 
cannot be blamed for snatching at a 
glimpse of Paradise. Do you remem- 
ber how you found me in the parlor, 
that first evening you came ?” 

‘‘T remember.” i 

‘*Well, I did not hear one word of 
what you said then, my heart was cry- 
ing out so loud those words to which 
you had listened before, / /ove you, [ 
love you! It seemed as if you might 
have heard the cry. The next day I 
came~upon you crying in my mother’s 
arms.” 

She left her chair suddenly, standing 
by the table with averted face and 
shaded eyes. 

‘‘T was not well, that was all;—I 
was nervous and irritable?” she said, 
hastily. 

‘*Yes, and unhappy. That was why 
I went away so suddenly—I dared not 
trust myself to remain, knowing it 
would be unmanly to take advantage of 
your presence in my house. But I 
knew I must speak to you once more, 
and so I have waited for Virgie’s mes- 
As soon as it told me you were 
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at home once more, I came—came to 
tell you again that I love you—” he 
thrust his hand into his pocket, drawing 
out the unwritten missive she had sent 
him in November, ‘‘to tell you that life 
has never been the same since you sent 
me this; that it will never be the same 
unless—unless—” 

He was holding it toward her; asud- 
den resolution flashed into her eyes; 
catching it from him she crossed the 
room to a desk and found a pen : 

‘“*T made a mistake in the autumn. 
It was not the pleasures and gaietics of 
the city I necded to make me happy.” 

Her hand did not tremble as_ she 
traced the words below the bit of ribbon; 
but when she turned toward him, she 
was shaking like an aspen. He met 
her more than half-way; a glance at the 
paper and it was fluttered to the floor. 

‘* Nannie!” 

Her head on his breast, his arms 
holding her fast, and thus for one brief 
moment they stood, while the doubt, the 
jealousy, the sorrow of the past weeks 
slipped away like ebbing water. Then 
he lifted her face and asked the ques- 
tion next his heart: 

‘* You will marry me?” 

And when the promise was whispered, 
her cheek was hot with his kisses. 

He came again in the evening and 
talked with Mr. and Mrs. Carrington in 
the drawing-room. ‘‘I have written 
at once to Mr. Robinson; but I come to 
you, naturally, as her nearest relatives, 
and as she is in your house,” he said, 
in conclusion. And Joe Carrington got 
up and shook his hand with genuine 
sympathy; but his wife said, evasively: 

‘* Mother and father will be home in 
June, they are the ones to give their 
consent.” 

‘‘That is true, did Miss 
tend to keep me waiting so long. 

‘*You expect to be married before 
June?” 

‘*T have persuaded Miss Nannie to 
marry me before that time.” He did 
not add that he had refused to leave 
the city without her. 

Mrs. Carrington struck the hand-bell 
sharply. ‘‘Dulcine, send Miss Nannie 
here.” And when the girl had come 
she went on, stiffly; ‘‘ Nannie, Mr. 
Bruce has been telling us some strange 
news.” 


Nannie in- 
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‘‘ Yes?” and Nannie smiled up at 
her lover, who had remained standing 
behind the chair he placed for her. 

‘You are to marry Mr. Bruce,— 
and before June?” 

The girl’s eyes were on the carpet, but 
her answer was clear and sweet: ‘‘ Yes.” 

‘¢And what of mother?—what—what 
of Stacy?” 

‘¢ Mother will understand; Mr. Daker 
has no right to say anything.” 

‘¢Perhaps you have already set the 
day?” 

‘‘T have.” Nannie’s voice was now 
as cold as her sister’s, that even cold- 
ness beyond, which well-trained women 
seldom go in their anger against each 
other. 

‘* May I ask the date?” 

‘*Certainly; three weeks from Tues- 
day.” 

Mrs. Carrington rose abruptly and 
quitted the room. 

‘*Go after her, Joe, and pacify her. 
I know she is disappointed, but I have 
quite made up my mind.” 

But Mrs. Carrington was hard to 
convince. Having herself made what 
was deemed a brilliant match, she was 
ambitious that her sister should follow 
in her lines. Her golden dream for the 
girl was to see her Stacy’s wife, with 
all the magnificent surroundings his 
money could give her. That she had 
deliberately elected to forego this and 
‘*bury herself in the country” with a 
man who had no affinity for the social 
world as she knew it, was a bitterness 
unspeakable, to which the unseemly 
haste about the marriage gave an 
added sting. What kind of a trousseau 
could one get up in three weeks? It 
took much arguing, but at last, under 
her husband’s representations and Nan- 
nie’s promise that the wedding should 
be a fashionable church affair, and that 
she should arrange all details to please 
herself, she became somewhat recon- 
ciled. But in her inmost heart she 
always considered that Nannie had 
‘*thrown herself away.” 

Jerry waited in the vestibule for Nan- 
nie after service the next morning, and 
as the two came down the church steps, 
Stacy Daker met her with outstretched 
hand. She presented the two men, and 
together they walked to the corner of 
the square. 


, 


‘* Yes, I will be at home on Tuesday 
afternoon as usual,” she said, in answer 
to Stacy; and then he lifted his hat and 
went another way, wondering over 
Jerry’s presence in the city so soon 
after her return from his home. The 
next afternoon he knew everything. 

‘‘T tell you first,” Nannie wrote, 
‘thinking it your due, because of the 
friendship between us. I would not 
have you learn it casually from a third 
party. And now I give you the privi- 
lege, if you desire it, of announcing the 
engagement at the clubs; the time is so 
short that it matters not who knows.” 

The letter was kind and frank, but 
Stacy had need of all his worldly 
schooling to meet the issue calmly. 
He did not call upon her the following 
afternoon, but that evening he gave a 
dinner to a select dozen of his friends 
at the club. When the dessert was 
reached, he rose with his wine-glass in 
his hand. There were those who re- 
membered, afterward, that the glass 
shook ever so little. 

‘*Gentlemen,” he said, ‘‘I have a 
toast to which I am sure you will drink 
with cordial good will. We are about 
to lose from our ‘rosebud garden of 
girls’ its fairest flower. There are 
those of us who would have had her 
blossom perennially in the atmosphere 
of the city. But she has chosen for 
herself a home in the north Georgia 
country—and since she has followed the 
dictates of her heart, who shall question 
the wisdom of her choice? Not you, 
nor I. Here is to the future welfare 
and happiness of Miss Nannie Robin- 
son, who three weeks from to-day will 
become Mrs Jerry Bruce, of Georgia.” 

The men stood up, draining their 
glasses in silence or with well-bred 
commonplaces. Then Stacy led the 
conversation through the mazes of a 
proposed new club-house, the pros- 
pects for the yachting season, and a bill 


‘pending in Congress; and there were 


no embarrassing pauses until the cigars 
were finished. 

‘There was never a scene like it in 
the history of the club,” said enthusi- 
astic Joe Carrington, at home; ‘‘splen- 
did stuff Stacy is—clean grit!” 

The next forenoon Stacy sent his 
card up to Jerry at his hotel, and in 
the conversations and meetings that 
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followed the two men studied each 
other covertly; each acknowledging to 
himself the other’s worth. Jerry forced 
to admit that, worldly as he was, 
Nannie’s chances of happiness with 
Stacy would have been assured; Stacy 
confessing to himself that her future 
was safe in his successful rival’s keeping. 

It was Stacy, himself, who asked to be 
Jerry’s best manatthe wedding. ‘‘ She 
has no brother, and you have no friend 
here, and I should esteem it an especial 
favor to be allowed to serve.” And 
Jerry wrung his hand, giving him all 
of friendship that was possible. 

They were married at high noon on 
the twenty-third. The great church 
was packed almost to suffocation with 
eager spectators. But Jerry felt no 
hesitancy, made no mistakes, for he 
was conscious of but two people in that 
throng, the white-vestured clergyman 
and the radiant bride. 


‘*HERE IS TO 


THE SONG OF 


THE FUTURE.”’ 
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Through the ceremony, the congratu- 
lations, the breakfast, Stacy was the 
polished man of the world, courtly, 
self-possessed, smiling, neglecting no 
detail of speech or manner. But when 
her wraps were arranged in the car, 
and he stood beside Nannie’s chair to 
say farewell, his voice faltered, his 
face was drawn and old, and the hand 
he held out to her trembled visibly. 

‘* You know, Mrs. Bruce, you have my 
heart’s best wishes for your happiness.” 

Then he was gone, and something 
like a tear slipped over Nannie’s cheek 
to the roses at her breast—great white 
bridal roses tied with a bit of blue 
ribbon. 

‘* Because,”’ she had said, shyly, to 
Jerry, when she asked for the ribbon 
in his pocket, ‘‘if my future life is to 
be happy, when I marry I must wear 

‘Something old and something new, 

Something borrowed, something blue.’ 


o 
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THE AUTUMN SBA. 


Sing ho! sing ho! for a skipper bold! 
For the white-winged craft and her jolly crew! 
For the whistling wind from the north, as cold 
As an arctic blast! 
Sing ho! once more for the fading shore! 
For the cloudless sky and the ocean blue! 
For the foaming wake! and the gurgling roar, 
Where the boat-has passed ! 


Sing ho! sing ho! for the weather -rail! 
For the sheet trimmed aft and the quiv'ring luffs! 
Or the sudden flap of the wind-lashed sail, 
And the—‘‘ Hard-a-lee”’! 
Sing ho! at last for the swaying mast! 
, For the spinnaker set to the fresh’ning puffs! 
For the waves that rise and the spray that’s cast 
On the rolling Sea! 


EuGENE M. RICHMOND. 














THE INTERNATIONAL ATHLETIC MATCH. 


By Willian) B. Curtis. 


Ste. 


A TRIAL START AT 


GILBERT JORDAN. 
R. WILLIAMS (Starter.) 


He clasps the crag with crooked hands; 
Close to the sun, in lonely lands, 
Ring’d with the azure world, he stands, 
The wrinkled sca beneath him crawls: 
He watches from his mountain walls. 
And, like a thunder-bolt, he falls. 


Tennyson—‘*The Eagle.” 


ENNYSON’S bird, although well 
enough in its way, was only a 
tiny fitmouse, his clasp the touch 
of an infant’s hand, and his 

thunder-bolt’s fall but the dropping of 
an autumn leaf, when contrasted with 
the gigantic American eagle which 
swooped down on New York City, Sep- 
tember 21st, and tangled its talons in 
the mane of the British lion on Manhat- 
tan Field. 

This match was born November 27th, 
1894, when the Board of Governors of 
the New York Athletic Club, upon the 
recommendation of their Athletic Com- 
mittee, resolved:.‘‘ That this Club ex- 
tend an invitation to the London Ath- 
letic Club to send a team of English 
athletes to New York, to compete in a 
series of games to be held under the 
auspices of this Club, and that the Sec- 
retary be instructed to correspond with 
the Secretary of the London Athletic 
Club to that end.” 





BERKELEY OVAL. 


H. G. STEAVENSON, 


In forwarding this resolution, the Sec- 
retary of the New York Athletic Club 
offered to the London Athletic Club the 
option of two differeht matches—one, 
club against club; and the other, ‘‘ All 
Great Britain” against ‘‘ All America.” 
The London Athletic Club promptly 
accepted the invitation, and chose the 
club match; but it was agreed that each 
club should be at liberty to elect new 
members and add them to its team, 
which concession, as was expected and 
intended, resulted practically in making 
the contests really international instead 
of interclub, although the clubs retained 
the honor and prestige of the enterprise. 

It was agreed that each club should 
have not more than two representatives 
in each event, that first places only 
should be counted in calculating the 
score, and that all dead heats or ties 
should be decided at once, by supple- 
mentary competition. 

The London Athletic Club took 
neither chance of profit nor risk of loss, 
it being expressly stipulated that the 
New York Athletic Club should take all 
receipts and pay all expenses, including 
the traveling and training outlay of 
the visiting team. 

In London everything went swim- 
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mingly at first, and in July the English 
team included every British champion. 
Afterwards troubles came in swarms. 
The Club’s councils were not altogether 
harmonious; some members of the team 
resigned, others could not obtain the 
necessary leaves of absence, and the 
team finally sailed without such desir- 
able athletes as E. C. Bredin, F. E. 
Bacon, H. A. Munro, J. M. Ryan, D. 
Horgan, C. B. Fry and W. J. M. Barry. 

Across the Atlantic the New York 
Athletic Club was at first hampered by 
certain rules of the Amateur Athletic 
Union (never intended to govern inter- 
national matches), which impose strict 
residential and club qualifications on 
the competing members of any amateur 
athletic club. By mail vote, closing 
August z2oth, the Board of Governors of 
the Amateur Athletic Union suspended 
these rules, for the purposes of this 
match only; and the New York Ath- 
letic Club made such good use of the 
privilege thus gained that their team 
included the American amateur cham- 
pions at ten of the eleven events, and a 
better man than the champion at that 
eleventh game. 

The major section of the London 
team reached New York September 4th, 
while two laggards did not arrive until 
eleven days later. They trained at the 
Berkeley Oval, New York City, the 
grounds on which the annual intercolle- 
giate championship meeting is held, and 
which proved entirely satisfactory to 
the visitors, who, however, suffered 
considerably from the most unusual 
and unseasonable heat which prevailed 
during several days of their training, 
and culminated in a torrid afternoon for 
the match. 

The games were held on Manhattan 
Field, the most convenient and spa- 
cious grounds in the vicinity of New 
York City, and which are the scene of 
the great annual intercollegiate football 
matches, witnessed frequently by twen- 
ty-five thousand spectators. The field 
had not been recently used for athletic 
sports, and a new track was laid ex- 
pressly for this match. This cinder 


path was pear-shaped, a quarter-mile in 
circuit, unusually wide, and having one 
of its straight sides, prolonged into a 
two-hundred-and-twenty-yards straight- 
away. 


The paths were built by the 
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expert trackmen of the New York Ath- 
letic Club, and could hardly have been 
improved. 

The one-hundred-yard and the two- 
hundred-and-twenty-yard runs, and the 
one - hundred -and-twenty-yard hurdle 
race were straightaway; while the quar- 
ter-mile, starting at the western end of 
the long side, ran two hundred yards 
straightaway, then around an easy 
curve of one hundred and fifty yards, 
and finished with ninety yards straight- 
away. The hurdle race was on the cin- 
der-path, with light, movable hurdles. 

The field has covered stands for 
about 6,000 people, and unroofed seats 
for as many more. The attendance 
numbered 8,592, and would have been 
several thousand greater but for the 
high prices, the cheapest admission 
being $1.00. 

In addition to the crowd inside the 
fence, the bluff which forms the wes- 
tern boundary of the grounds was 
black with people, and on the 155th 
street viaduct, which towers high above 
the roofs of the stands on the southern 
edge of the field, the sidewalk was 
thronged with spectators, who stood for 
four hours in the scorching sun, to get 
far-off glimpses of the sport. Probably 
12,000 people, inside and outside, saw 
the games. 

The afternoon was clear and hot— 
just the weather in which men and 
horses reach their highest speed. The 
high western bluff and the huge stands 
along the southern side of the field 
debarred the south-westerly zephyrs 
which were found in the open, and the 
sleeping flags, all around the grounds, 
testified to as still a day as ever 
favored record-breaking. 

The Englishmen, unused to-the blis- 
tering weather of the preceding week, 
complained of enervating heat, restless 
sleep and unwonted lassitude; but the 
fast paths, dead calm and warm air 
prevailed over those annoyances, and 
in five of the seven races, Bradley, 
Jordan, Horan and Shaw outran them- 
selves and surpassed all their previous 
records. 

A better-natured or more impartial 
assembly never witnessed an athletic 
meeting. They were anxious to praise 
everything and encourage everybody, 
and their only regret seemed to be that 
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the performances of the Englishmen 
furnished so little food for enthusiasm. 
As the t1oo-yard runners thundered 
down the path, ‘‘ Bradley wins” was 
heard more often and more loudly than 
‘‘Wefers wins;” they cheered John- 
ston’s inexpert jumping, Watson’s 
melancholy shot-throwing and Robert- 
son’s child’s-play with the hammer, 
and when Jordan was leading in the 
quarter-mile run, the crowd grew 
frantic in their desire to show the visi- 
tors how Americans appreciate and 
applaud a plucky race. 

The inner ring was by far too popu- 
lous, but in other respects the manage- 
ment was not open to just criticism, 
being prompt, intelligent and impartial. 

The visiting athletes were treated to 
one exhibition of American childishness, 
when, just before the first race, two 
members of the New York Athletic 
Club led around the path a gaudily 
caparisoned but evidently unwilling 
goat, which was supposed to be a 
‘** mascot.” 

Promptly at the appointed hour the 
clerk of the course marshaled at the 
starting line the four competitors in the 
half-mile run: F. S. Horan and C. H. 
Lewin, of Cambridge University and 
the London Athletic Club, against C. 
H. Kilpatrick, Union College and New 
York Athletic Club, and H. S. Lyons, 
New York Athletic Club. At the pistol 
shot the two pacemakers, Lyons and 
Lewin, took the lead, while the real 
runners trailed them. Kilpatrick, al- 
though the fastest half-mile runner the 
world has ever seen, is a poor judge of 
pace, and has lost one important race 
by running the first quarter-mile too 
slowly. ‘To prevent another error of 
this character, Lyons, who is an ex- 
quisite pacemaker, had been told to run 
the first quarter-mile in 54%s., while 
Kilpatrick was instructed to keep close 
to Lyons. The pacemaker did his work 
with almost mathematical accuracy. 
Kilpatrick stepped to the front a few 
strides beyond the quarter-mile post, 
with Horan at his heels, and the race 
began, Kilpatrick drawing away, foot by 
foot, for 200 yards; then Horan made a 
gallant effort and shortened the gap a 
little, near the band-stand, but Kilpat- 
rick responded bravely, turned into the 
final straight fully 10 yards in front and 


sprinting down the path, won by about 
16 yards, the times being: Kilpatrick, 
1m. 53%s.; Horan, 1m. 55%s. Lyons 
was a poor third and Lewin quit at 600 
yards. Horan beat his own fastest 
previous performance, while Kilpatrick 
surpassed all former records, amateur or 
professional, in any country. 

During this race Kilpatrick had 
troubles noticed by only a few specta- 
tors. A furlong from the start his 
clothing became disarranged, and he 
ran the remainder of the race under 
such vexation and annoyance as might 
well have interfered with his speed. 
But for this awkward accident the 
world’s record for running a half-mile 
might now be under instead of over 
1m. 535. 

Next came the too-yard run, for 
which the starters were H. G. Steaven- 
son, Darlington Football Cluband Lon- 
don A. C.; C. A. Bradley, Hudders- 
field Cricket and Athletic Club and 
London A. C.; B. J. Wefers, Lowell 
Cricket and Athletic Club and New 
York A. C., and J. V. Crum, Chicago 
Athletic Association and New York 
A. C. Steavenson was first to get 
under way, moving an inch or two 
before the others, but was also last at 
the finish. The start was as even as 
could be desired, but Bradley, who had 
been reputed unusually quick in getting 
into his full stride, and sure to be in 
front at 25 yards, proved to be a slower 
beginner than Wefers, and never headed 
the winner. Bradley made a tremen- 
dous effort at 60 yards and just over- 
lapped the leader at 80 yards, but 
Wefers answered so effectually as to 
finish in 94s.—just equaling the world’s 
best record, while Bradley was beaten 
about 4 feet, and Crum, who was suffer- 
ing from an old sprain, and unfit to run 
in such company, crossed the line 5 feet 
behind Bradley. Bradley’s reputation, 
and the style and speed which he dis- 
played during his training, made him a 
strong favorite against the field, and 
his defeat was almost the only event 
which differed from expert forecasts of 
the result. 

The third event, the running high 
jump, was an interesting exhibition. 
After A. B. Johnston, Cambridge and 
London, had stopped at sft. 8in., R. 
Williams, London, and S. A. W. Bal- 
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Cc. H. KILVATRICK. 


AFTER THE HALF-MILE RUN, 1M. 53 25S. 


tazzi, New York, tied at sft. roin., 
and Baltazzi won’ second place by de- 
fault, Williams not caring to jump 
again. These minor matters being 
satisfactorily adjusted, the game com- 
menced. The bar was placed at 6ft. 
ssin., and M. F. Sweeney, Xavier 
Athletic Association and New York 
A. C., began an attempt to beat the 
world’s record—his own. At the first 
trial he got his body over but struck the 
bar with his flank as he came down. 
Next time he was a little smarter, and 
almost escaped, barely displacing the 
bar by a touch of his shoulder. With 
only one more trial left, matters began 
to aSsume a serious aspect. Sweeney 
looked the starting ground over in 
search of the firmest spot from which 
to rise; moved his jumping paper an 
inch or two, shifted a little closer to the 
posts the shirt which marked the be- 
ginning of his quick run, ran his hand 
through his hair, paused many seconds 
on his mark, and finally started, with 
the wishes of 10,000 spectators helping 
him along. Hecleared the bar by more 
than an inch and alighted on his feet. 
As the bar had been displaced twice 
since the judges set and measured it, a 
re-measurement was necessary, and it 
was made with the assistance of the 
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English competitors and officials, who 
participated by invitation of the referee. 
After measuring it ‘‘up and down and 
crossways,” as a bystander remarked, 
the official figures were announced as 6ft. 
5fin., and a new best-on-record-in-the- 
world was added to athletic statistics. 

By the time the enthusiastic crowd 
had finished making themselves hoarse 
about Sweeney’s wonderful jump, the 
men were on their mark for the one- 
mile run; W. E. Lutyens, Cambridge and 
London, appearing alone for England, 
while the American cause was sup- 
ported by T. P. Conneff, New York, and 
G. W. Orton, University of Pennsylvania 
and New York Athletic Club. If,as was 
generally believed, Orton started merely 
to set the pace for Conneff, he made a 
sad mess of it, running the first quarter- 
mile in 1m. 5s., and the first half mile 
in 2m. 1o%s. Conneff could not longer 
stand such a crawl, and jumped into the 
lead opposite the club-house, closely 
followed by Lutyens, who persevered 
pluckily, but was clearly outclassed and 
fell behind rapidly. Orton, who had 
been plodding along in the rear, started 
after Lutyens in the last lap, and caught 
him in the centre of the back stretch. 
At the band-stand, 200 yards from the 
finish, Lutyens broke down and fell, 
leaving Orton to trot home 50 yards 
behind Conneff, who finished in 4m. 
18ts. He could easily have bettered 
this by three or four seconds, but was 
saving himself for the subsequent three- 
mile race. 

It is unfortunate for our record-tables 
that athletes of exceptional ability 
never appreciate the desirability of 
making records when they can, but de- 
lay such trials until their speed and 
endurance have been impaired. On 
three separate occasions L. E. Myers 
was in such excellent condition that he 
could have run a half mile in 1m, 53s., 
or better, but always contented 
himself with winning in about 1m. 
56s., and putting off a test of 
his full ability until some future 
opportunity, which never came. It is 
now probable that Conneff has done 
the same thing with the one-mile run. 
He never was in such fine fettle as 
during the past four weeks. He could 
at any time have beaten his own world’s 
best amateur record of 4m. 153s. and 
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might have equaled or surpassed the 
world’s best professional record, 4m. 
123s. He was fit for such a_record- 
breaking trial, September 21st, but con- 
tented himself with winning easily in 
4m. 184s., because he wished to save 
himself for the three-mile race—an 
event whose winning, under existing 
circumstances, could add little to his 
reputation, and which he and his club 
might well have neglected. He is one 
of those athletes who speedily make 
their handlers gray-haired, is restive 
under the restrictions of training, and 
prone to stray outside the bounds laid 
down for athletic aspirants. He is now 
twenty-nine years old and can hardly 
hope to improve hereafter, or even to re- 
tain his present speed and endurance, 
even with the most careful regimen. He 
has during the past two months given 
his associates many anxious hours, and 
now that the great match is over, will 
probably abandon training and adopt 
such a free-and-easy mode of life as will 
effectually close his record-breaking 
career. He had a chance, September 
21st, to establish a record which might 
have outlived every spectator of the 
race, and his failure to improve. the 
opportunity is to be deplored. 

Next came the 220-yard run, with A. 
R. Downer, Scottish Pelicans and Lon- 
don A. C., and G. Jordan, Oxford Uni- 
versity and London A. C., representing 
England; while Americaentered Wefers 
and Crum, the same as for the 100-yard 
run. Downer was lame and should not 
have started, as he had no possible 
chance to win, and ran great risk of 
doing himself permanent injury. He 
broke down and stopped. at 50 yards, 
and subsequently, trying to drown 
his disappointment in unaccustomed 
draughts of ice-water, became so ill 
that a physician was hastily summoned 
from among the spectators. Wefers 
won with apparent ease, but was thor- 
oughly tired at the finish, while Crum, 


despite his lame leg, struggled so gal-- 


lantly that he finished only three yards 
behind Wefers, and almost as much 
ahead of Jordan. The time, 21$s., was 


a fifth of a second better than any pre-- 
vious performance in the world. Jor- , 


dan’s starting in this race was a pal- 
pable blunder of the English man- 
agement. After seeing Wefers beat 
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Bradley in the 100-yard race, and know- 
ing that he was a shade better, propor- 
tionally, at 220 yards than at 100 yards, 
they could not have been so deceived 
about Jordan’s ability as to think him 
capable of beating Wefers at 220 yards, 
and the hard race he ran, without a 
chance to win, no doubt tired him just 
enough to make him lose the quarter- 
mile which followed soon after, and for 
which he was much fancied by his asso- 
ciates. 

Thencame the shot-putting farce. E. 
J. Watson, Cambridge and London, did 
not understand the first rudiments of 
the game, threw instead of putting, 
and cleared only 34ft. 7in., while G. R. 
Gray, New York, won at 43ft. sin., 
and W. O. Hickok, New York, was sec- 
ond at 42ft. Gray took no interest in 
the affair after it was decided that 
Horgan would not come, did not train 
or practice an hour, reached New York 
less than two days before the meeting, 
and was more than a yard behind his 
real ability. 

The seventh event was the hurdle 
race, 120 yards over:ten hurdles, each 
3ft. 6in. high. The starters were G. 
Shaw, London; W. J. Oakley, Oxford 
University and London A.’ C.; S. 
Chase, Dartmouth College and New 
York A. C., and E. H. Cady, New 
York. For the only time in the after- 
noon the start was delayed, Shaw being 
uneasy on his mark, and beginning to 
drop forward as soon as told to set. 
The cool-headed starter was patient, 
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and after three recalls sent them off to 
an even start. Chase was much the 
quickest in getting under way, and had 
quite a yard lead at the first hurdle. 
He knocked down the second hurdle, 
but escaped injury or delay, and re- 
tained his advantage of a full yard until 
the seventh hurdle, where Shaw made a 
grand rally and closed up at least half 
of the gap. Over the last three hur- 
dies they were in the air together, but 
Chase always began to drop just before 
Shaw reached his highest point. Alight- 
ing from the last hurdle there could 
not have been more than eighteen 
inches between them, but Chase upset 
all theories by outrunning Shaw in the 
final fifteen yards, and winning by a 
full yard in 15%s., which was a fifth of a 
second faster than the world’s best 
record, but will not be allowed because 
Chase knocked over the second hurdle. 
Shaw, who did not touch a hurdle, had 
no previous record faster than 15¢4s., 
and it is unfortunate that he could not 
have been timed separately, thus gaining 
a record of certainly 153s. and probably 
15%s., it being impossible to say at which 
of these points the watches would have 
been stopped. 

The hammer-throwing was too silly 
to be laughable. G. S. Robertson, 
Oxford University and London A. C., 
had practiced at home only under uni- 
versity rules, with 30 feet run. Since 
his arrival in New York he had neg- 
lected to-learn the American method, 
with the run limited to seven feet, and 
acted during the competition as if he 
did not care to make a throw. He 
fouled at each of his six attempts, run- 
ning two or three yards outside the 
ring,“and his best effort, even with the 
help of his extra run, was only 97 feet; 
while J. S. Mitchell, New York, won 
at 137ft. 5jin., and H. P. Cross, Yale 
University and New York A. C., was 
second at 124ft. roin. Mitchell, like 
Gray, was disgusted when he learned 
that neither Barry nor Kiely was among 
the English team, and that he would 
have no antagonist worthy an effort. 
He accordingly neglected his training, 
and fell more than seven feet behind 
his own best record. 

Next came the quarter-mile run, G. 
Jordan, Oxford and London, and W. 
Fitzherbert, Cambridge and London, 


was still under the surgeon’s care. 
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appearing for the English team, while . 
America put forward T. J. Burke, Bos- 
ton Athletic Association and New York 
Athletic Club, and G. M. Sands, New 
York. Sands led for a little more than 
half way, followed by Burke, Jordan 
and Fitzherbert, in that order. Then 
Sands dropped back, leaving Burke in 
the lead, but Jordan suddenly sprang to 
the front and gained an advantage of 
six or seven feet in a few seconds. 
Every one but his associates supposed 
that Fitzherbert was the faster English- 
man, and Burke was puzzled for a 
moment, fearing that Jordan’s unex- 
pected move was a ruse to draw Burke 
into an injudicious spurt, and thus tire 
him before Fitzherbert made his final 
effort. Quickly realizing that Jordan 
must be the dangerous man, Burke, 
with about 80 yards to go, began a 
grand struggle, overtook his man inch 
by inch, caught him only a few feet 
from the tape, and won by less than six 
inches in 49s. Fitzherbert, who had 
been a long way behind, ran faster than 
any of them in the final hundred yards, 
but finished six or seven yards to the 
rear, while Sands broke down before 
reaching the line. If Jordan had 
omitted his useless effort in the 220-yard 
run he would probably have been 
enough stronger and fresher to win the 
quarter-mile by three or four feet. He 
had never beaten sos. at home, and this 
race was seven or eight yards faster than 
his best previous performance. Fitz- 
herbert was a great disappointment to 
the public, who had been taught to 
believe him a veritable champion. He 
showed neither style nor speed, and ran 
as clumsily as Sanford of Yale. San- 
ford’s ungainly, lumbering gait has 
earned for him the track nick-name of 
‘*ice-wagon,” and with equal propriety 
Fitzherbert might be called ‘‘coal-cart.” 

The running broad jump proved un- 
interesting, as no one of the four con- 
testants could come anywhere near his 
own record. E. B. Bloss, New York, 
who has beaten 23ft., won at 22ft. 6in. 
L. P. Sheldon, Yale and New York, 
with a record of 23ft., could do no bet- 
ter than arft. 11in., but his poor per- 
formance had good excuse, for not only 
was he suffering from an old sprain, but 
had recently stepped on a rusty nail, and 
W. 




















‘ J. Oakley, Oxford and London, who has 
a record of z2ft. 8in., stopped at arft. 
6%in.; while W. Mendelson, Cambridge 
and London, with a record of 2aft. 
5%in., was fourth and last at roft.11in. 
Neither of the Englishmen had even a 
fair style, and Bloss alone exhibited any 
approach to good form, 

The last event, the three-mile run, 
was an extremely mild affair. England 
entered E. J. Wilkins, Ranelagh 
Harriers and London A. C., and F. S. 
Horan, Cambridge and London, while 
America was represented by T. P. 
Conneff, New York, and C. Kil- 
patrick, Union College and New York 
A. C. Horan and Kilpatrick had pre- 
viously finished first and second in the 
record-breaking half-mile, while Conneff 
had won the mile, Wilkins being the 
only one of the four who was not some- 
what tired from a previous race. Con- 
neff was quite willing to let anyone 
make the pace, and Horan led for two 
miles, except when headed by Wilkins 
for a few rods, near the end of the first 
mile. After passing the two-mile post 
Conneff moved forward, passed Wilkins 
and caught Horan, who stopped imme- 
diately afterwards, leaving Conneff to 
finish at his leisure, as Wilkins was not 
fast enough to bother him, Conneff’s 
time was 15m. 364s., and Wilkins’ 15m. 
544s. Kilpatrick has never had any 
practice at such long distances, and quit 
in the second mile. 

The full score of the match was, New 
York Athletic Club, 11 firsts, 6 seconds 
and 2 thirds; London Athletic Club, o 
firsts, 5 seconds and 6 thirds. 

The result of thismatch was certainly 
unparalleled in the history of amateur 
sport, as New York would have won 
without using any one of its actual win- 
ners and record-breakers. If New York 
had, before the match, withdrawn the 
nine men who won the eleven events, 
and made four new world’s records; if 
Wefers and Burke, and Kilpatrick and 
Conneff, and Chase and Sweeney, and 
Bloss and Mitchell and: Gray, had not 
competed, and New York had, in each 
event, entered only one man, and that 
one its poorer man, to battle against 
the full strength of the English team, 
America would still have won, Crum, 
Orton, Baltazzi, Sheldon, Hickok and 

Cross scoring against the visitors. 


THE INTERNATIONAL ATHLETIC MATCH. 
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The last English amateur champion- 
ship meeting, held July 6th, on the 
grounds of the London Athletic Club, 
had no 220-yard run. Of the ten other 
events found in the international pro- 
gramme, members of the London team 
won four championships. If the New 
York team had been present they would 
probably have won eight or nine En- 
glish championships, while London 
could not have taken more than one. 

At the American amateur champion- 
ship meeting, held September 14th, on 
Manhattan Field, the New York team 
won championships at ten of the eleven 
games found in the international pro- 
gramme. If the London team had 
competed at the same meeting they 
could not have taken more than one 
championship, and would have been by 
no means certain of that. 

The score of the match shows that 
the home team led the visitors in speed 
and strength and skill and endurance; 
and itis also true that American athletes 
have nothing to learn from their English 
brethren in style. Watson was notice- 
ably awkward with the shot, and Rob- 
ertson’s display with the hammer was 
puerile. Neither Oakley nor Mendel- 
son had any lift in the broad jump, 
while Williams and Johnston ran side- 
ways at the bar in the running high 
jump, and cleared it with the same leg- 
movement as in the standing jump. 
Shaw is an effective hurdler, but his 
style could not be compared with the 
beauty and precision with which Chase 
clears the obstacles. Bradley is a 
smooth, long-striding sprinter, and 
Steavenson was neat, but neither could 
equal Wefers’ commanding style. Jor- 
dan showed more strength than style, 
and Fitzherbert had nothing commend- 
able but his long stride, while Burke 
was easy, graceful, and _ regular. 
Horan is far above the average half- 
mile runner, and Lewin’ was fair, but 
Kilpatrick isa man among ten thous- 
and, and his style defies criticism. 
Lutyens and Wilkins, are, like Horan, 
exceptionally neat travelers, but Conneff 
exhibits the perfection of distance run- 
ning, with machine-like regularity, and 
total absence of waste motion. If the 
members of the two teams should ex- 
hibit their paces singly, in the show- 
ring, as horses do, -before a committee 
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of experts, the Americans would re- 
ceive the award in every event. 

It was most unfortunate,in many ways, 
for the best interests of amateur athletic 
sport in either country, that the London 
team should have lost some of its most 
desirable members, but it must be 
admitted that their presence in Amer- 
ica would only have modified without 
reversing the result of the match. Oven- 
den would not have been placed in the 
sprints. If Bredin had been as fit as 
he was June 22d, and had abstained from 
the half-mile, he would probably have 
won the quarter-mile; but if he first 
tried the half-mile, or if he had been no 
better than when he was beaten by Fitz- 
herbert, June 13th, in 5o0}s., he could not 
have won the quarter-mile, and under 
no circumstances would he have been 
able to lead Kilpatrick in the half-mile. 
Bacon could not have been better than 
a good second to Conneff in the mile, 
but Munro would no doubt have won 
the three miles, unless he had been 
foolish enough to first start in the mile. 
The Fry of March 4th, 1893, could have 
won the long jump in his street clothes, 
but the Fry of 1895 would probably 
have been beaten as handily as he was 
July 3d, by the athlete who finished last 
in the international match. Ryan would 
have forced Sweeney to his best, and 
that best would have been quite good 
enough to beat the visitor. Horgan 
and Kiely and Barry would have been 
likely to beat the actual performances 
of Gray and Mitchell at the interna- 
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tional meeting, but would not have 
reached what Mitchell and Gray can do, 
and would have done, if there had been 
any incentive for them to train. Sum- 
ming up all these chances, it seems that 
if the London team had included every 
man ever mentioned in that connection, 
and each had been at his best, London 
could not have won more than three of 
the eleven events, and probably only 
one or two. 

The members of the London team 
came to New York thoroughly grounded 
in the prevalent British incredulity con- 
cerning American athletes and their 
performances. They thought the run- 
ners overrated, and their records exag- 
gerated, and firmly believed that the 
visitors would beat the home team in a 
majority of the races. It was a long 
step down from this comfortable con- 
viction to the rugged result. The word 
defeat but faintly describes the catas- 
trophe. In the face of such a totally 
unexpected reverse the visitors might 
well have been pardoned for some 
expressions of dissatisfaction, but noth- 
ing happened which Americans need 
either forgive or forget. The English- 
men competed like men and lost like 
gentlemen, and their behavior must be 
considered a magnificent specimen of 
genuine British sportsmanship. 

In athletic sport, more than in any 
other art, England is the ‘‘ mother 


country,” and that British mother has, 
just now, good cause to be proud of her 
American sons. 





THE HALF-MILE RUN, 


F.S, HORAN. C.H. KILPATRICK. C. H. LEWIN. 
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THE NEW HAMPSHIRE NATIONAL GUARD. 


By George He. Moses. 


[conTINUED. ] 





underwent several changes, and 
in 1792 the provisions of the new 
constitution necessitated still an- 
otherrevision. Twenty-seven regiments 
came intoexistence under the new law, 
andthe military establishment then cre- 
ated remained, practically, in effect for 
sixty years, and, in the opinion of the 
chief military historian of the State, the 
‘*militia was never better organized or 
in a more flourishing condition!” 
Certainly these were the palmy days 
of the New Hampshire Militia—days 
when the May training, or the training 
of any other month, was the chief event 
of the year; though the gorgeousness 
of this semi-occasional spectacle was a 
matter of development, for the first 
appearances of the ‘‘proper, natural 
and sure defense of the State” were 
anything but esthetic. In the early 
days of the organization no attempt 
was made to secure uniforms, and but 
little was done in the way of providing 
accoutrements. Indeed, it is a matter 
of record that one captain frequently 
mustered his company and manceuvred 
it with an ox-goad instead of a sword. 
This primitive equipment could not 
long obtain, of course, and, in a short 
time, the ‘‘crack” companies began to 
develop the esthetic along with the 
military, and the This-or-That Grays, 
the So-and-So Rifles, and the How-do- 
You-Call-’em Grenadiers were rivals of 
Solomon in all his glory in the way of 


YROM 1780 to 1786, the military law 





apparel, and of each other on the ques- 
tion of superiority in drill. Many a 
muster field has been made famous by 
the friendly contests of ambitious or- 
ganizations; and it was, really, on these 
peaceful plains, at May-day training, 
that were won the bloody fields of the 
Rebellion—those fields which were cum- 
bered with a greater per cent. of dead 
from New Hampshire regiments than 
from any others. 

The New Hampshire militia-men of 
this period were by no. means mere 
carpet knights. In each of the two of 
their country’s wars, which occurred 
during these years (the Second War 
with Great Britain and the War with 
Mexico), many of the troops entered 
the Federal service and fought with 
great distinction. It was a New Hamp- 
shire man who said, ‘‘I’ll try, sir,” when 
General Scott asked if he and his com- 
mand could dislodge the British from 
their well-nigh invincible position at 
Lundy’s Lane; and it was a New 
Hampshire man who won imperishable 
renown upon the slopes of mountain- 
ous Mexico, and rode, upon his military 
popularity, into the presidential chair 
of the nation. Some of the New 
Hampshire officers, who served in the 
War of 1812, were very well aware of 
their prowess, and it is said that one of 
them, a distinguished commander, who 
carried a British ball in his hip and 
limped badly, was once at a public din- 
ner, and the lady, whom he had taken 
in, inquired the cause of his lameness. 
‘‘Damn it, madam,” thundered the 
general, ‘‘read the history of your 
country!” 

At the beginning of the War of 1812, 
it seemed likely that Portsmouth, New 
Hampshire’s only seaport, would be at- 
tacked, and, at the President’s request, 
Governor Plumer, ordered out detach- 
ments of the .militia for its defence. 
In November, 1812, the legislature of 
the State was convened and the gov- 
ernor reported what he had done. In 
its answer to the governor’s message, 
a majority of the legislature upheld his 
course, but a very respectable minority 
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warmly criticized it. A new governor 
came in at the next election, however, 
and the conflict of the powers ceased. 

As ‘‘the proper, natural and sure de- 
fense of the State,” the militia of New 
Hampshire has had little occasion to 
assert itself. In the whole existence 
of the State there has been but one 
mob requiring military force to subdue 
it, and only twice have the militia been 
called upon to face their fellow-citizens 
with hostile intent. 

The mob arose in 1786, and was made 
up of men from the western towns of 
Rockingham county, who believed, as 
many after them have believed, that the 
remedy for the hard times which were 
upon them was a fresh issue of paper 
currency. Accordingly, they deter- 
mined to set out for Exeter, where the 
legislature was in session, and impress 
upon the law-makers the eminent de- 
sirability of yielding to their demands. 
This ‘‘ petition in boots,” there being 
no new thing under the sun, reached 
Exeter in the afternoon and surrounded 
the church where the legislature was 
sitting. They declared their intention 
of compelling the issue of more bills of 
credit, and called for the governor, who 
at that time was General John Sullivan, 
Indian fighter and Revolutionary hero, 
a man who knew not fear. He re- 
sponded to their call, and assured them 
that they should have nothing less than 
justice. They refused to disperse, and 
after night-fall were driven away by a 
ruse. They encamped that night near 
the town, and the next morning were 
confronted by the nearest bodies of 
infantry and cavalry whom the governor 
could assemble. A body of volunteers 
swelled the ranks of the State, and the 
troops and the ‘‘commonwealers” drew 
up on opposite sides of a small stream, 
near the King’s Bridge. While each 
was waiting for the other to move, and 
before the insurgents had even been 
commanded to lay down their arms, 
the affair was brought to a sudden end 
by the gallantry of a single man, Colonel 
Nicholas Gilman, who chose a half- 
dozen companions from among the 
State’s horsemen, and with these dashed 
down the slope, across the bridge and 
into the ranks of the mob. With his 
own hands he seized the leader of the 
mob, and his companions each secured 
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some mainstay of the insurgents. Be- 
fore the rioters knew what was on foot, 
Colonel Gilman and his companions 
were safe in the State lines, with their 
prisoners. ‘The mob, seeing their lead- 
ers in captivity, sought safety in flight. 

The other incident in New Hampshire 
history, wherein the militia figure, is 
one of the most romantic chapters in 
New England’s stern and unrelenting 
story, and is called by courtesy ‘‘ The 
Indian Stream War.” It arose from a 
dispute over the ownership of the fer- 
tile valley of the Indian Stream, in the 
northwestern part of the State, near 
the headwaters of the Connecticut 
river; the territory in dispute occupy- 
ing a part of what is now the village of 
Pittsburg. 

This valley was claimed by both 
Great Britain and the United States, 
and by reason of the fact that neither 
nation had secured its sovereignty, the 
inhabitants decided to set up a govern- 
ment of their own. This No-Man’s 
Land was largely peopled by out-laws, 
and it is said that the most prominent 
citizen of the place arrived in town 
from Portsmouth tightly headed up in 
a hogshead. The first collision with 
the self-constituted authorities in the 
Indian Stream Territory came when a 
sheriff attempted to serve a process, and 
was summarily seized and imprisoned 
beneath an inverted potash kettle. 
This, with the threatening attitude of 
the governor of Lower Canada, led New 
Hampshire to establish a military occu- 
pation of the territory, and a battalion 
of the State troops took possession of 
the land, and held it until the entire 
question was submitted for arbitration 
to the King of the Netherlands. No 
collision of troops took place during 
this incident; yet, in all its bearings, the 
Indian Stream War was a thrilling and 
romantic episode. It fortunately ended 
without bloodshed, diplomacy conquer- 
ing armsin the settlement of the dispute. 

The militia existed under the law of 
1792, with slight revision in 1808, until 
1851. The glories of those days of 
soldierly gorgeousness can never be 
known by this generation. Few records 
remain to show us what manner of man 
the militia boy was then, but the glitter- 
ing memories of the troops ex corps, on 
training day, are present in the minds 



































of all who ever saw the resplendent 
spectacle. 

Under compulsion and $3.50 a year, 
the citizen soldiery of the State bedecked 
itself regardless—sometimes. But often, 
it was in a delapidated suit of clothes, 
with a dusty canteen or water-barrel 
from the friendly garret, and present- 
ing for inspection an old queen’s arm, 
which might have found worthy place 
among the properties of a Rip Van 
Winkle theatrical troupe. But on the 
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faced the duties of the War of Rebellion 
with a stout heart and few live assets. 
The first call for troops was issued in 
April, 1861, and Governor Ichabod 
Goodwin was then within three months 
of the end of his term. He recognized 
that he must act speedily, and, as he 
was a man of resources, he did act 
speedily. Governor Goodwin was a 
Portsmouth merchant, as was that gov- 
ernor who witnessed the outbreak of 
the Revolution, and upon his individual 





RIFLE TEAM OF CO. L., 


PRIV. H. P. VALCOUR. 
* SERGT. M. H. DEGNAN. 


2D LIEUT, F. H. TOMPSON. 


2D REGT., N. H. N. G. 


PRIV. T. F. TRENHOLM. 
IST SERGT. F. M. KELLEY. 


HOLDERS OF THE N. H. N. G. MARKSMEN’S TROPHY. 


* Sergt. Degnan also holds the State Championship medal for individual shooting. 


whole the troops were fairly efficient, 
were at any rate acquainted with the 
gentle side of a martial career, and 
certainly were alive to their patriotic 
responsibilities. 

By legislative enactment of July 5s, 
1851, the military establishment was 
reduced to a mere skeleton, and that 
existing only upon paper. Only the 
sense of her patriotic responsibilities 
remained—fortunately for the State 
when the demands of real war came 


upon the land—and New Hampshire 


credit he borrowed the money necessary 
to equip the first regiments of New 
Hampshire Volunteers. How those 
regiments were recruited from among 
the men who, ten years before, had been 
driven from the State’s service, how 
they were hurried to the front, how they 
fought, and how only their mutilated 
remnants came back to their homes— 
belongs to another recital; it forms no 
part of the history of the New Hamp- 
shire State Militia. 

The economies which were imposed 
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by the enormous State debt revealed by 
the close of the war, were first directed 
against the military establishment, and 
the peace footing was reduced to a 
minimum. The duties were not oner- 
ous, nor was the pay princely; yet the 
germ was there for an effective and 
valuable military body. It was mainly 
officered by men who had held com- 
mands during the late unpleasantness, 
and the ranks were full of those who 
had smelled powder. The force was, 
at this time, organized as a brigade of 
two regiments, with General Joab N. 
Patterson as brigade commander. Gen- 
eral Patterson had come out of the army 
asa colonel and brevet brigadier-gen- 
eral, and was soon at work trying to 
make something out of the New Hamp- 
shire State Militia, as the organization 
was then known. The opportunities 
for inculcating perfection were few, as 
the general saw his troops together but 
once a year, at encampment time, and 
that under circumstances not inspiring 
to military correctness. The brigade 
encampments were held at Concord, on 
the intervals along the Merrimack, and 
were of little value to the soldiery, 
educationally speaking. 

But whatever value they were was 
soon voided by act of the legislature, 
which deemed an expensive military 
department unnecessary; and, in 1868, 
all remuneration was withdrawn from 
the troops, except that the State would 
pay the actual cost of armory rental for 
each company. This suspension of per- 
quisites was made operative for a period 
of five years, and as a result, the New 
Hampshire State Militia promptly dis- 
integrated. The officers of the line 
assembled at Concord in such numbers 
as to overrun the adjutant-general’s 
office and adjourn to a legislative cham- 
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ber, where they indignantly resolved in 
protest against the law. But it was of 
no avail, and on the first of July, 1869, 
the State troops were reduced in num- 
bers almost to the vanishing point. 

For four years out of the five the 
military organization was purely per- 
functory, and was maintained chiefly by 
those troops whose functions were more 
social than martial, and to whcm the 
armory rent came in handy toward de- 
fraying the expenses of a club room. 
In the year 1873-1874, however, a 
renewed military activity was apparent 
among the people of the State, taking 
form in numerous applications for the 
organization of new companies. Many 
of these applications were necessarily 
denied, because of the insufficiency of 
equipments; and in his report for the 
year the adjutant-general made note of 
the facts with evident satisfaction. ‘The 
great fires in Chicago and Boston and 
nearer at home, in Manchester, he 
declared, had demonstrated the value 
and utility of a well-organized body of 
militia, and this, coupled with the 
knowledge that the period for which 
remuneration was suspended would 
expire within the next year, had led to 
the spirit of recruiting which had so 
embarrassed his straitened office. 

But, whatever the moving cause of 
the renewed military enthusiasm, it was 
soon chilled. In 1874 there was a 
political revolution, and the party which 
secured control of the legislature, 
being anxious to make a record for 
economy, forthwith proceeded to extend 
the -period of suspension of military 
reward, and, as if that were not enough, 
replaced the efficient adjutant-general 
with one of its own partisans. The 
New Hampshire State Militia promptly 
disintegrated for the second time. 


[TO BE CONTINUED.] 



































FOOTBALL OF °95. 
A FORECAST OF THE SEASON. 


By Walter Canp. 


disappointment attendant upon 

the disagreement over the in- 

ternational yacht race, one can- 
not help looking forward with a feel- 
ing of especial discontent toward any- 
thing that suggests further bickering 
in lines of sport, especially such as 
tend to spread differences in the 
playing code throughout the country. 
Football has been remarkably free 
from this, as in fact have all our 
college sports. Our ball nines, from 
east to west and north to south, have 


A FTER all the dissatisfaction and 


almost always been governed by 
the same. code of playing rules. 
So, too, have our football players, 


track athletes, tennis men and others. 
This season, for the first time, there 
have been two different sets of rules 
in football adopted. Both are based 
upon the rules advanced by the 
University Athletic Club last year, 
and the amount of change, so far as 
most of the rules are concerned, is 
very slight. But upon the rule of the 
scrimmage the split has come, the col- 
leges of the Intercollegiate restricting 
still more the mass and momentum 
plays, while Harvard, Pennsylvania 
and Cornell have preserved them. 
There is much to be said upon both 
sides of this question. The public finds 


more of interest and excitement in the 
open run than in the close mass play. 
Many contend that the injuries result- 
ing from the mass plays are greater in 
number than those coming from the 
more open running. This is difficult 
of demonstration, however, and it 
seems unlikely that the runner, himself, 
is as apt to suffer when protected by the 
mass as he is when, without such pro- 
tection, he is tackled in the open. The 
bruising which comes to those men 
who lead momentum plays must neces- 
sarily be considerable, and the most 
injuries come either to them or to the 
unhappy individual against whom the 
mass is repeatedly hurled. However, 
bruises, while severe, are seldom im- 
mediately disabling, and for that rea- 
son, if it were possible to keep a list of 
men who were driven from the field by 
injuries, we should find the preponder- 
ance against open runs rather than 
mass plays, if both were used equally. 
The injury most likely to come to a 
single runner when tackled by another 
is one of the knee or ankle, either of 
which will render him at once of no 
further service to his side. Hence, he 
is replaced by a sound man. 

But apart from the question of inju- 
ries, and these injuries when canvassed 
at the close of the season turn out, for 
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the most part, to have been of a trivial 
nature, there has always been grave 

doubt as to the eventual result of any 
legislation that confines a captain in the 

actual distribution of his players. There 

is no denying the fact that the natu- 

ral progress of the sport is interfered 

with, materially, by any steps in the 

legislative line that prevent new com- 

binations and arrangements of players. 

The point at issue, and the one raised 

last season, is whether the increased 

tendency to make the sport one of 

combined pushing and massive assaults 

of several against a few was such as to 

warrant what might properly be called 

‘meddling ’ rules. Some have strongly 

advocated a step in the other direction, 

by a return to the original Rugby prin- 

ciple of no offside interference, and 

even such a move may finally be the 

result of the distorted condition of our 

game of to-day. 

So much for the pros and cons of 
the parties. The fact remains -that 
there are two sets of rules, and no one 
can for a moment believe that it is for 
the good of any of our sports that dif- 
ferent sections of the country shall be 
playing under different rules. It is 
almost necessary for harmony and gen- 
eral welfare that the arrangement of a 
match may not involve the patching up 
of two different codes into one compro- 
mise set of rules. The result of such 
arrangements, when attained, is likely 
to be an unsatisfactory game. The 
first game played between Harvard 
and Yale, in 1875, was an instance of 
this. The rules were a patch-work of 
Rugby Union and original American, 
and nobody knew what was right and 
what wrong except the referee, and it 
took him much of his time to find out. 

For this reason, it seems a great pity 
that the University Athletic Club re- 
ceived so little encouragement to take 
up the matter again this year, as we 
would then have had a code of general 
—in fact—universal adoption for an- 
other year. If each association in the 
country begins to make a separate code 
of football laws, the sport will surely 
lose much of its general interest and 
position. 

We are, therefore, this season, upon 
the very threshold of a breaking up 
that all those most interested in the 
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game must sincerely deplore. Yet 
many of us are sufficiently hopeful to 
believe that the break will not extend, 
and that a year will bring about some 
measure for general agreement once 
more. We might much better have 
more sports than to split up on one. 
We could play Rugby football in the 
same university with our own Ameri- 
can game of last year and have no 
more conflict between them than be- 
tween football and tennis. In fact, it 
would be a capital addition to our list. 

One of the principal weaknesses 
charged to our modern college sports is 
that the number that they attract is 
limited, and that, especially inthe case 
of football, the larger and better de- 
veloped men are the ones who gain 
additional strength, while the smaller 
and light weight men are forced to look 
on. With the growth of the universi- 
ties, the number of men desirous of 
playing football is so increased, that it 
is probably safe to say that there are 
hundreds of men in the universities to- 
day who would gladly take part if the 
game called for men of their weight, 
size and ability. I consider it, there- 
fore, not only possible, but thoroughly 
practicable, to introduce another style of 
play in addition to and in no way in- 
terfering with our regular American 
university game, and the game for that 
introduction is, par excellence, the 
Rugby Union. Nimble, light weight 
runners have more of an opportunity in 
that game, and the development of tac- 
tics has not reached such a point as to 
make it require the amount of devotion 
that our modern game now: demands. 
Itseems that the general interests of 
football as a sport could not be better 
conserved than by the establishment of 
Rugby Union, thus offering two dif- 
ferent games and attracting a larger 
percentage of men to the open air for 
exercise. 

The difference in the scrimmage rules 
will not materially affect the kicking, 
save that the parties using mass and 
momentum plays naturally perform less 
kicking. But so thoroughly has the 
fact been demonstrated that a fine 
knowledge and good application of the 
kicking method is an essential to victory, 
that we are sure to see the punting de- 
veloped upon a far more extended scale 
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than last season. An ability to kick a 
long distance will no more be a sufficient 
qualification for the full-back. He must 
be able to place his punts with some fair 
measure of accuracy. Tosimply drive 
the ball down the field, not knowing 
within thirty yards of where it will land 
and thus letting the forwards run their 
legs off needlessly, will no longer answer. 
1895 will see an accuracy in kicking 
that will make the punters of a few 
years ago open their eyes in astonish- 
ment. Notfora moment is it meant by 
this that in every game there will be 
accurate punters, for we cannot produce 
them with any such rapidity from the 
limited stock we have to draw upon. 
But that, in the big games, there will be 
a much better calculation of direction 
made, and, although the casual spectator 
will not be aware of this, the players, 
and especially the forwards, will realize 
it. Beyond the fact of the difference in 
scrimmage play and this feature of the 
kicking, the game will be very like that 
of last year, for we do not progress or 
retrograde in great strides in this sport 
any more than in any other. We have 
been told repeatedly, for the last few 
years, that the game is on trial, until 
that warning has practically lost its 
value, as was shown in the Springfield 
game last year. In _ fact, football 
always has been, and as long as it is 
football always will be, more or less on 
trial, if by on trial one means that there 
will be those who consider it too rough. 
And it is a good thing that it should be 
always on trial, because, while in a 
single instance last year this tenuity of 
its lease was not sufficient to restrain 
the ardor of the combatants, it has been 
used before and will be again to effect 
reforms that otherwise would be scorn- 
fully rejected by the players. The 
player, as a rule, has little regard for 
the, from his point of view, greatly ex- 
aggerated stories of personal danger in 
the game, and hence his legislation 
would take no account of such tenden- 
cies. 

At Cambridge the material placed at 
the command of Captain Arthur Brewer 
is, probably, the best that any captain 
ever found at the opening of a season. 
Upon the opening day at Soldiers’ Field 
twenty-three men presented themselves. 
Of these, seven were old ’Varsity men, 


and five others members of what was 
called the Varsity squad. After watch- 
ing some of the ‘‘ prep” school playing 
in eastern Massachusetts, for the last 
few years, it is impossible for one not 
to see that Harvard is drawing froma 
particularly well-trained field, and that 
her eventual success is only a matter of 
time and systematic coaching. There 
are nowhere a set of boys, take them 
all-in-all, who play such advanced and 
up-to-date football as those in and about 
**the Hub.” 

Then, too, the training of the Harvard 
eleven, under Dr. Brooks and Mr. 
Deland last year, was far more pro- 
ductive than it has been for some time. 
There was more practical football about 
it, and the men were not overloaded 
with too great a variety of ineffective 
plays, so as to be unable to execute 
them to the best advantage. All this 
has told, and the Harvard team this 
year will show the effects even more 
than did the eleven last November. In 
these days, when so much depends upon 
the choice of a coach, it is difficult to 
predict the methods likely to be followed 
until that choice is made. This choice 
has not, up to the present writing, been 
effected at Cambridge, but every effort 
is being made, it is said, to have Dr. 
Brooks again take the command. It 
will be, indeed, hard luck for the Har- 
vard team if he does not, for not only is 
he a first-class coach, but he would be 
able to begin at the very point where 
he left off last year, whereas any other 
man would, of necessity, be obliged to 
more or less begin anew, and thus up- 
set much of the excellent preparation 
already made. Between Dr. Brooks 
and Mr. Deland we should see still 
greater progress. There is talk of 
Waters for the position, and no better 
man could be found. He knows the 
gameand isa manof force. The places 
of the men who leave will be, at first, 
hard to fill, as they were men of experi- 
ence, but the younger men coming up 
will, like the two Shaws, show that age is 
not an essential requisite for a good man. 
Thus far the coaching has devolved up- 
on ex-Captain Waters, Lewis, the old 
Amherst centre, and for some years 
since one of Harvard’s best line-men, 
and Upton, a former tackle. It is ex- 
pected that Harvard will lose from her 
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last year’s team, Mackie, Waters, Em- 
mons, and Wrenn, though there seems 
to be a possibility of the latter’s playing 
again. In case none of these men re- 
turn to the team, it will leave the places 
of guard, tackle, end and quarter 
open. To fillthese places will be hard, 
but the task is rendered less difficult by 
the fact that Harvard last season prac- 
tically discounted the loss by the prep- 
aration of Holt of Andover, Cabot and 
Wheeler, for three of the places, while 
Beale, Fairchild or Borden can, any of 
them, put up a strong game at quarter. 
Holt took a measure of preliminary 
practice with Harvard last year, al- 
though he played on his school team, 
where, by the way, he has been a per- 
fect tower of strength. He is a big 
fellow, but not a clumsy one, and knows 
the game well. Cabot practically made 
the end last year, for Emmons’ injury 
put him out of it almost all the season. 
Wheeler was one of the candidates for 
tackle, who would have had a place had 
Waters persisted in staying off. As it 
was, the veteran returned and went in 
for the place, so that there was but one 
tackle position left open, and Hallowell 
fought Wheeler out of it, Gould making 
a good fight and insuring himself a 
chance this season. Wrenn was in a 
class by himself as a quarter, for it is 
seldom that a first year’s quarter keeps 
his team steady in a game. This 
Wrenn not only did, but he accomplished 
also a wonderful amount of work, him- 
self. Hence, his position will be one 
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that will worry the coaches rather more 
than the other openings, where only the 
regulation game is required. 

There are several familiar faces 
among the candidates already, showing 
that the desire to make the ’Varsity 
team is a hard thing to kill, and does 
not yield to a single setback. There is 
Stevenson, who two years ago was a 
promising man on the freshman team 
and substitute on the ’Varsity. Last 
year he met with an accident, and since 
then has been with both crew and ball 
nine. He has put on weight and looks 
strong, and will have a show at tackle. 
Gonterman is also on hand, as are Hayes 
and Wrightington. Dunlop, too, who 
broke a collar-bone last year, is just 
as ready for the fray again, and is the 
kind of man to be valuable for that very 
reason. He was given just a taste of it 
last year, toward the end of the season. 
Beale is also at work. Wrenn crowded 
him out-last year, but this time he will 
go against Borden for the place. 
Sprague is also out again and is one of 
the heavy weight possibilities. _Ducette 
is putting up a strong centre. 

Among the new men, Houghton, of 
the Groton school eleven, is most prom- 
ising. He was captain of his school 
team, and they play good ball down 
there. Though his position has been 
behind the line, he is now having a turn 
among the forwards. From Hopkinson 
there is Richardson, a good end, and 
Sargent, a guard. Roxbury Latin 
sends Donald, and Cutler’s sends Hay- 
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den. Jaffray isa big fellow, who is 
attracting considerable attention. 

The University of Pennsylvania has 
done more summer work than any of 
the other teams, having had their men 
together, up in Ontario, for a three- 
weeks quiet overhauling with plenty of 
lively practice for the kickers and 
general all-round condition exercise for 
the rest; but the work has been moder- 
ate and temperate. It is also likely 
that considerable study was devoted to 
the tactics of the game, a point in 
which, for three years, the Philadelphia 
team has been especially strong. The 
eleven will be under the care of Wood- 
ruff again, assisted by ex-Captain Knipe, 
and others of the old corps. Captain 
Williams is himself a strategist of no 
mean calibre, and one may expect to 
see some very clever methods of play 
advanced by the Quaker team. The 
men whom they will lose are Knipe and 
Osgood, but their substitutes last season 
were capable men and, with Brooke still 
at full back to do his marvelous punt- 
ing, it ought not be difficult to put forth 
a first-class eleven. Captain Williams 
had twenty men at summer quarters, 
eight of them being members of last 
year’s team. It looks now as though 
the back bone of his team would be, for 
the present, Bull, centre; Wharton and 
Woodruff, guards; Minds and Wagon- 
hurst, tackles; though Minds can play 
half if required. Williams will himself 
play quarter, and have Gelbert and 
Brooke to fill two of the three open 
places behind the line. He also has a 
goodly array of end rush material and 


is said to be expecting to make those 
places stronger than last season. Off 
will fill a place in the line and, should 
any of the men meet with an early 
accident, it is not outside the possibil1- 
ties that there may be a decided crowd- 
ing for the place. New candidates are in 
abundance, and most of them are al- 
ready posted in the general detail of the 
play. 

Yale, too, has suffered an apparently 
severe loss in the graduation of players. 
Her entire team, with the exception of 
Thorne and Murphy, is swept away, but 
last season her substitute material was 
by far the best that was ever carried 
about behind a big team, and that 
ought to mean a very satisfactory filling 
of most of the gaps. As far as coaches 
go, Yale is always well provided. Her 
system has been built up to that satis- 
factory point where there is a thorough 
understanding of the principles to be 
followed, and the men who carry that 
out have, themselves, passed through a 
long schooling upon each detail. The 
greatest difficulty is that which comes 
with too much success—a too light val- 
uation of the methods of other teams. 

This the coaches will endeavor, as far 
as possible, to counteract, and the 
general sentiment of the college will be 
an excellent thing in this respect, for the 
loss of a lot of veterans is apt to make 
the on-looking public decidedly critical. 

They will miss the faces of Captain 
Hinkey, Greenway, Beard, McCrea, 
Hickok and Stillman from the line, and 
Butterworth, Armstrong and Adee 
from behind it. It has been some time 
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since Yale has had such a sweeping out 
of the old men, and Captain Thorne is 
the man to undertake the building up of 
anew team. The material is good and 
much of it was tried, more or less, last 
season, particularly the halves and 
backs. Jerrems, Letton, Mills, Morris, 
Fincke and DeWitt are all men of con- 
siderable experience behind the line, 
while Louis Hinkey, Cross, Chadwick, 
Rodgers, Hickok, Bass and Hatch all 
had trials in the line last year. Besides 
these men there are Murray, and Whit- 
comb who started in last season and 
got some of the earlier practice. 
Sutphen is another heavy weight possi- 
bility in the line, as is also McFarland. 
Monks is being tried at tackle and 
Bennett at centre. Both are doing fair 
work and the former has more dash 
than is usually seen in a new man. 
Captain Thorne will probably have 
the services of Dr. Hartwell, Rhodes 
and Tompkins, men who have carried 
the brunt of the battle many a time, 
and whose ‘‘ football instinct,” as some- 
one has called it, is developed to a fine 
degree. Besides these men, several of 


the more recent players will be on hand 


to lend assistance. Among them, Mc- 
Cormick, McClung and Hinkey. 

As material for the line, Chadwick 
and Rodgers with Hickok’s little brother 
make up a pretty solid trio. Chadwick 
has had the most experience of the 
three, having been used several times 
last season in minor games, and taking 
Murphy’s place in the Harvard game 
last year during the latter part of the 
play. Chadwick weighs close to 190 
and is a prodigy of football strength, if 
he can only be taught to use it. 

Rodgers is putting on pounds every 
day atid already outweighs Chadwick. 
His Andover and freshman experience 
is beginning to tell, and he ought to 
make a place this year. 

Behind the line it was thought that 
Morris and Fincke should make a lively 
race. Morris has long been a most 
desirable man, and though beaten out 
last year, it was by Adee, one of the 
most reliable quarters Yale ever had. 
Morris has never been able to do much 
in the interference, but was starting 
out better this season. Lately Fincke, 
however, has been used by far the most, 
and islikely to make the place. Neither 
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Morris nor Fincke seem to be quick 
enough on their feet. Fincke is the 
heavier of the two, and was much fancied 
by Captain Hinkey last year as a very 
promising man. Miller is now being 
tried. Both have yet to be tested in the 
signal work of a big game, although 
Morris had a turn in a Pennsylvania 
match. 

Still farther back the candidates are 
DeWitt, Letton and Mills of the last 
year’s promise. DeWitt has been practi- 
cally sure of a place ever since his fresh- 
man year, but the death of his father three 
years ago, and his own illness last fall 
have kept him out of it. This year itis 
hoped he will, at least, have the oppor- 
tunity of playing. He played by the 
side of Thorne in their freshman year, 
and a dashing, plucky pair they made, 
too. DeWitt is splendidly built for the 
work, and if no accident comes his way 
this season will show some good running. , 
The other twocame out last season and 
are regarded as far above the average 
of one-year men. Mills did some ex- 
ceptionally good work early last year, 
and will make a close shave for a place. 

Letton is also a very likely possibility. 
Both he and Mills were good men in 
‘*prep” school, and have a measure of 
experience behind them. 

Jerrems is a man who did some good 
work in the practice last season, and 
alsoin some of the games. He is punt- 
ing well this year. 

Cross, the hammer thrower, is sched- 
uled as the best centre man up to the 
present time. He is strong and well- 
built, but lacks experience and the per- 
sistency which made Stillman such a 
wonder. 

Bass and young Louis Hinkey are 
two capital ends, which any captain 
might make use of. 

Hatch is also a good end, and Green- 
way’s younger brother comes down with 
a good recommendation from school. 

Murray and Whitcomb were tried at 
tackle in the early part of last sea- 
son, and it was thought at one time that 
Murray, had he been eligible, would 
have made the position. Both are 
sturdy men, but lack somewhat in dash. 

McFarlane is one of the new men 
who is showing up as a candidate for 
guard. He is green, but willing, and 
well-built in the legs. 
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Princeton has met with some losses, 
and Captain Lea is hard at work endeav- 
oring to repair them. Morse, Brown, 
Holly and Trenchard are gone from last 
year’s ranks, and that makes a bit of a 
hole. Morse was one of the pluckiest, 
hardest players that ever made ground 
for Princeton, or stood up and took his 
man when the opponents broke through. 
He was in bad shape nearly all the sea- 
son last year, but, so long as he was on 
the field, he took good care of his place, 
and that is the kind of player a captain 
misses. Brown, although not much ex- 
ploited, was one of the cleverest ends 
Princeton had, and played the place for 
all there was in it. Trenchard and 
Holly, too, were old veterans, who knew 
every turn of the play and were ready 
for it, though neither of them put up 
his game last year. Captain Lea has, 
therefore, three line positions and one 
place behind it to fill. It is reported 
that the coaching will be entrusted to 
Poe and Brown, — Phil King 
will also be on hand. 

Gailey is Captain Lea’s most prom- 
ising man for the position of centre. 
We shall hear from this man—he is a 
good one, and no mistake. Riggs will 
probably ‘go to guard; he and Rhodes 
playing these positions. Rhodes is do- 
ing splendid work, and will be looked 
up to as a second Wheeler before he 
finishes, if he goes on improving. 

Captain Lea will probably make a 
tackle of Armstrong (unless he needs 
him more behind the line), while he, 
himself, plays as before on the other 
side in a similar position. Cochran has 
been moved up from a full-back candi- 
date to an end, on account of his excel- 
lent tackling. Johnston is the most 
promising candidate for the other end. 
Wentz and Church are good line-men, 
and Tyler is trying for tackle. Smith 
is at present playing quarter, although 
it is said that Captain Lea is looking for 
a heavier man for the place. Sutor and 
Poe are also possibilities. 

Rosengarten, who did well last year, 
isat work as one of the halves, and Ful- 
ton is the other. Ayers is showing up 


as a very promising full-back, as is 
Bannard. Pope, fromthe University of 
Virginia, and Baird, are also having a 
try. 
Cornell has had her candidates out 
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on Percy Field in constant practice now 
for some time. Marshall Newell, for- 
merly Harvard’s tackle, has the men in 
charge and is sure to turn out a good 
team, as he did last year. He loses 
Warner and Colvin from the line, and 
Ohl is with the Crescents of Brooklyn, 
instead of in his old position at full-back 
with Cornell. This is a bitter blow, as 
he was considered a crack man. Jack- 
son, formerly of the Chicago Athletic 
Club team, is the most promising candi- 
date for Ohl’s position. Fennell may 
take the position of full-back, but is 
more wanted at centre. Tausig and 
Beecham are both at work, as is also 
Rogers. Sweetland, formerly of the 
Union Coilege eleven, is trying for 
guard, and is putting up a good game, 
as is also Vendig, who is trying for left 
guard. He is green, but a hard worker. 
Cotter, an old Wesleyan player, may 
also be found in the line. 

Captain Wycoff is working hard on 
his new men, and counts on getting out 
a strong aggregation. Starbuck and 
Pierson are both at work behind the line, 
as is also Sausse, last year’s substitute. 

Cornell plays Harvard on the 21st, at 
Cambridge, and Princeton on the goth, 
in New York, with a final match with 
the University of Pennsylvania, on 
Thanksgiving Day, at Philadelphia. 

Going over the situation in a general 
way, it looks as though, among the four 
largest teams, Pennsylvania should have 
the best centre in Bull, with Princeton 
very closely following in Gailey. 

As for guards, Harvard, with Holt, 
has, perhaps, the most individual prom- 
ise, but Pennsylvania has the stronger 
experience, with Riggs, of Princeton, 
and Chadwick, of Yale, likely to be near 
the top. 

At tackle, Lea, of Princeton, is likely 
to lead, with Murphy, of Yale, an excel- 
lent man for his weight. 

On the ends, the younger Hinkey, at 
Yale, has rather the lead at what might 
be called a natural instinct for following 
the ball. 

All, except Pennsylvania, will have a 
hard time of it to get quarters. Williams 
is easily the best man in sight. 

At half-back the field is more open, 
Pennsylvania and Harvard having a tri- 
fle the best of it. At full-back, Brooke, 
of Pennsylvania, is the best kicking man, 
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and Brewer, of Harvard, the most bril- 
liant runner. Pope, of Princeton, is 
said to be a promising man. 

Brown, under the coaching of Moyle, 
a former Yale player, is likely to put 
up a strong game. Her forwards are 
heavy, and two or three of the men, like 
Smith, the right guard, are men of 
experience and understand the game 
thoroughly. 

Dartmouth put up a strong game with 
Harvard, and her tie with Bowdoin 
shows that both are going to be in good 
shape. 

Bowdoin has received quite a stimulus 
in athletic matters through the promise 
of her freshmen, and the recent tie 
game, with Dartmouth’s close match 
with Harvard, gives the team an added 
interest. 

Lafayette, after her close game with 
Lehigh on the 24th of last November, 
is looking forward to another season 
of promise. Lafayette won the first 
game last year by a considerable score, 
but the second, ten days later, was won 
by Lehigh, and was very close. Davis, 
of Princeton, has them in charge. 

At the University of Michigan, 
McCauley, a former reliable Princeton 
man, is in charge ascoach, and Captain 
Hemminger is turning out some good 
men. The team will make a trip to 
Cambridge on November 2d, where they 
will meet Harvard. They have always 
been the leaders in bringing teams East 
and in general progressive football. 

Wisconsin University, with its won- 
derfully good record of last year, bids 
fair to stand close to the head of the 
Western football colleges. 

Purdue, having defeated the Chicago 
University last year, has started in 
vigorously, and will be a hard match 
for any one. 

In the South, the University of North 
Carolina will look for another match 
with the University of Virginia, and a 
chance to retrieve the defeat suffered 
at the Virginians’ hands last year. 

The University of Chicago, the Uni- 
versity of Michigan and the University 
of Wisconsin are likely to have some 
hard contests for supremacy. 

Of the athletic clubs, probably the 
greatest interest will centre in the 
matches between Orange and Crescent. 
The Crescent team stands to-day as a 
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collection of wonderfully strong players, 
and it looks as if they might turn the 
tables of last year. 

At Wesleyan, the line-menare strong, 
and with some thirty-five candidates 
there seems to be promise of a first- 
class team. 

Lehigh has secured Laurie Bliss, of 
Yale, for three weeks’ coaching, and al- 
though not counted an unusual team 
for the University to bring out, is de- 
veloping some promising men. 

Union made a fairly good stand 
against Yale at Albany, and is showing 
up a very heavy line of forwards. 

Tufts is still a football college, and, 
under the coaching of Stroud, Captain 
Knowlton has got more life and dash 
into the team. , 

So much, briefly, for the early make- 
up of some of the larger teams. 

To come, now, to one of the most 
important features of the season, name- 
ly the attitude of the various Universi- 
ties toward the expense incurred by the 
football teams. It is true that, in al- 
most every instance among the larger 
teams, the football receipts are nearly 
double the expenditures, but this has 
not at all prevented the growth of the 
feeling that too much money was being 
spent in general extravagance and 
preparation for this sport. The writer 
commented in an article in OutT1Nc last 
year upon this extravagance, not only 
the extravagance in expenditure, but 
the uncalled-for summer practice, and. 
the general exaggeration of almost 
every feature of the game. This year 
nearly all the Universities have realized 
the situation, and, in the first place, have 
practically discarded the long summer 
practice, and, in the second place, are 
cutting down expenses of the general 
training table, as well as other details, 
and the attempt seems to be a sincere 
one to bring the sport back to reasonable 
bounds. The managers of all the large 
teams have taken steps in this direction, 
and there is little doubt that the 
teams turned out will be very nearly as 
good as those put forward under the 
old regime of extraordinary . expendi- 
ture and long continued training table. 
We want the sport within reasonable 
bounds—we want it clean, honest and 
vigorous, but not spectacular or ex- 
travagant. 
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‘‘THE FIELD’S”’ OFFENCE. 


The London, England, Fie/d has been for many 
years generally and rightfully considered one of 
the most reliable and respectable sporting jour- 
nals in the world, but its well-earned reputation 
for decency and honesty is just now seriously im- 
periled by the shameful maladministration of its 
yachting department. Its comments on the 
recent races for the America’s Cup have lacked 
the calm judicial tone which usually pervades the 
editorial utterances of the Fie/d, and are full of 
misrepresentation, distortion and pettifogging. 
But the Fie/d’s chief offence against common 
decency is the throwing open of its columns to a 
swarm of blackguards, skulking behind assumed 
names, who soil the fair pages of the Fie/d with 
such malignant scurrility as has heretofore been 
a stranger to its columns. When the history of 
the Defender-Valkyrie II. races shall be written 
by an impartial pen, it will be told that the ex- 
cursion steamboats did not hinder the Valkyrie 
more than they did the Defender; that Valkyrie was 
to blame for the foul in the second race, and was 
justly disqualified therefor; that Lord Dunraven’s 
actions in the third race admit of neither explana- 
tion nor justification ; that in every stage of the 
match, from the first notice of challenge to the 
close’ of the official correspondence after the 
races, Lord Dunraven received from the New 
York Yacht Club not only fair and courteous treat- 
ment, but every concession which could honor- 
ably be made, and that the Defender proved her- 
self faster than the Va/kyrie, and would have 
beaten her if the races had been sailed one 
hundred miles from an excursion boat, and in 
any sort of wind and wave that ever vexed the 
Atlantic. 


INTERUNIVERSITY JANGLES. 


All matches, in any branch of sport, between 
the athletes and oarsmen of Yale and Harvard 
Universities, will now be abandoned for an indefi- 
nite period, on account of a controversy, which 
seems equally persistent and puerile. The stu- 
dents of either university are eager to meet their 
neighbgrs in friendly strife, the graduates ear- 
nestly wish the various annual contests to be 
perpetuated, the public are anxious to see sport 
which they know to be honest, and it is a shame 
that such manly competition should be stopped 
solely because a few individuals, unhappily high 
in authority, value the welfare of interuniversity 
sport less than they do etiquette and punctilio. 


INTERNATIONAL ATHLETIC MATCH. 


Our readers will find full particulars relating to 
these contests in Mr. W. B. Curtis’s article, pages 
157 to 164 of this issue. 
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THE INTERNATIONAL INTERUNIVERSITY MATCH. 


At its annual meeting, held in New York City, 
February 22d, 1895, the Intercollegiate Associa- 
tion of Amateur Athletes of America resolved, by 
vote of fifteen colleges against three : 

“That the ExecutiveCom- 
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THE YALE ATHLETIC TEAM. 


W. H. WADHAMS. 
G. B. HATCH, 


W. M. RICHARDS, 
J. E. MORGAN, 


representative team of university athletes of 
Great Britain as may be selected by the said au- 
thorities of Oxford and Cambridge. The Execu- 
tive Committee to have full authority to repre- 
sent the I. C. A. A. A. A. in making all necessary 
arrangements for the contest.” 

June 4th, Oxford and Cambridge declined the 
invitation of Intercollegiate Association of Ama- 
teur Athletes of America, stating that they felt 
themselves under prior obligations to arrange a 
match with Yale and Harvard. 

June roth, a Joint Committee of Oxford and 
CambridgeUniversity Athletic Clubs proposed to 
Yale and’ Harvard a match between the athletes 
of these four universities, to be contested in 
America during the autumn. 

Yale was anxious to accept this proposition, 
but Harvard declined, because Oxford and Cam- 
bridge had previously refused the invitation of 
the I. C. A. A. A. A., of which Harvard was a 
loyal member, and because Harvard did not think 
that Yale and Harvard were authorized to repre- 
sent American intercollegiate athletic interests 
to the exclusion of the University of Pennsylva- 
nia and other universities or colleges. 

June 24th, the I. C. A. A. A. A. renewed its chal- 
lenge, but Oxford and Cambridge again declined 
to accept, giving substantially the same reasons 
as before. 

July 1st, Yale cabled to the Oxford-Cambridge 
committee, expressing her willingness to assume 
all obligations of the proposed match, and to 


L. P. SHELDON. 


E. H. CADY. 
F. E. WADE. 


P. W. CRANE, 
D. C. BYERS. 


J. H. THOMPSON. 
R. W. BURNET. 


meet either a joint team of Oxford and Cam- 
bridge, or the athletes of the university which 
should win the annual Oxford-Cambridge match, 
July 3d. 

Oxford and Cambridge promptly rejected the 
proposition to match two English against one 
American university, and as promptly decided 
that the winner of the Oxford-Cambridge sports 
should send a team to America for a contest with 
Yale. 

Cambridge beat Oxford, the match was imme- 
diately ratified, and all preliminary arrangements 
settled without misunderstanding. The sports 
were to be held October 5th, on Manhattan Field, 
New York City; each university to pay its own 
expenses and take half of the net receipts; and 
the programme to include 100-yard, 300-yard, 
quarter-mile, half-mile and one-mile runs, 120- 
yard hurdle race on cinder path with movable 
hurdles, 120-yard hurdle race on turf with fixed 
hurdles, running high jump, running broad jump, 
putting 16-lb. shot, and throwing 16-lb. hammer. 

The Cambridge team arrived in New York 
September 4th, and those of them who were not 
also members of the London Athletic Club began 
their training on Yale Field, while those engaged 
in the London-New York match went with the 
London team to Berkeley Oval. After the deci- 
sion of the London-New York match the Cam- 
bridge members of the London team joined their 
associates at New Haven, whence the whole 
team moved to the Berkeley Oval, September 
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EDITORIAL. 


30th, and finished their training there, with occa- 
sional visits to Manhattan Field. 

During their first two weeks in America the 
team suffered from unseasonable heat, and 
throughsut their training had rather more than 
their share of misfortune, Gomer-Williams falling 
off in speed so seriously that he was not used in 
the match, and Lutyens being hampered by a 
lame foot, while Fitzherbert failed to become 
thoroughly acclimated and lost much of his cus- 
tomary finishing power. 

The Yale team began their training at Travers 
Island, but, after two weeks, were compelled to 
move to New Haven, at the commencement of 
the college term. 

The grounds and paths are fully described on 
preceding pages, in our account of the London- 
New York match, the only variation being the 
300-yard run, which was not found on the inter- 
national programme. This began at the north- 
east corner of the path, went up the backstretch, 
around the west curve, which is the sharper, and 
then down the straight homestretch to the finish. 

The weather was clear and cool, almost too 
chilly for record-breaking. Owing to the direc- 
tion of the wind and the situation of the grounds 
and buildings, the breeze was stronger on the 
south stretch, with the finishes, than on the back- 
stretch, where it was against the runners; and 
in all races,.except the 300-yards, the wind was 
rather on the side of the contestants. 

The attendance was about 7,000—not a quarter 
of what it should have been, and not more than 
half of what might have been expected if this 
match had come before the London-New York 
contest. The grand stand seats were well filled, 
but the price of $1.00 for admission left the open 
seats almost bare. 

The spectators were eminently respectable, 
and noticeably apathetic. They were thoroughly 
impartial, and quite willing to applaud Cambridge 


on any pretext, but there was little evidence of 
enthusiasm, or even of interest, and the function 
was so decorous as to be almost dull. When 
contrasted with the scenes at our annual inter- 
collegiate football championship games, the meet- 
ing seemed as quiet as a rural Wednesday evening 
lecture. Every one knew that Yale would win, 
and nine out of every ten spectators knew just 
what events would fall to each university. This 
accurate foreknowledge put a damper on enthu- 
siasm, and the quarter-mile run was the only race 
which really quickened the popular pulse. 

When, last July, there was a hitch in the nego- 
tiations for this match, Yale pluckily offered to 
compete single-handed against the combined 
forces of Oxford and Cambridge. A critical study 
of the results of this match, and of the best re- 
corded performances by the athletes of Oxford, 
leads to the conclusion that Yale would have won 
against the two universities. 

The effect of the American climate on the Cam- 
bridge athletes seems to have been diverse, Fitz- 
herbert and Lutyens failing to equal their En- 
glish performances, while Pilkington, Fletcher, 
Lewin and Horan outdid themselves and sur- 
passed all their former records. 

The score of the match was as follows: Yale, 
8 firsts, 7% seconds, 24% thirds, and 3 fourths; 
Cambridge, 3 firsts, 2% seconds, 74% thirds, and 
6 fourths. 

W. M. Richards, Yale, and C. H. Lewin and 
F. M. Jennings, of Cambridge, each competed in 
three events, Richards winning two, Lewin one, 
and Jennings none. 

The spirit which governed the competition was 
notably friendly and honorable. There were 
neither fouls, nor protests, nor jockying, nor 
complaints. Each athlete tried to win fairly, and 
to lose or win with the same good-nature. If this 
match served no other useful purpose, it would 
be of great value in teaching American under- 





CAMBRIDGE UNIVERSITY ATHLETIC TEAM. 


L.E.PILKINGTON. W.M.FLETCHER 
W. MENDELSON. 
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graduates how to compete in a decent and gen- 
tlemanly manner. 

100-yard run—W. M. Richards, Class of 1895, 
Yale University, 101s.; R. W. Burnett, 1895, Y. U., 
2, by a foot; C. H. Lewin, Trinity College, Cam- 
bridge University, 3, by 5 feet; E. H. Wilding, 
Pembroke College, C. U., 4, by 4 feet. Won easily. 

300-yard run—W. M. Richards, 1895, Y. U., 
32%s.; C. H. Lewin, T. C., C. U., 2, by 5 feet; W. 
Fitzherbert, Trinity Hall, C. U., 3, by a yard; D. 
C. Beyers, 1898, Y. U., 4. 

Quarter-mile run—C. H, Lewin, T. C., C. U., 
49is.; W. M. Richards, 1895, Y. U., 2, by half a 
yard; W. Fitzherbert, T. H., C. U., 3, by 2 yards; 
F. E. Wade, 1896, Law School, Y. U., 4. This 
was the only interesting race of the afternoon. 
Lewin, who had no record better than 504s., has 
improved wonderfully in America’s glorious cli- 
mate, and ran a grand race, leading from start 
to finish. Richards shared the general opinion 
that Fitzherbert was the more dangerous of the 
Cambridge pair, and felt no anxiety at Lewin’s 
lead, supposing it to be a feint in the interest of 
Fitzherbert. Eighty yards from the finish Rich- 
ards realized that ‘‘the gray mare was the better 
horse,” and made a gallant attempt to gain the 
lead, but was unsuccessful. No doubt the pub- 
lished reports of Fitzherbert’s English perform- 
ances are true, but he has exhibited nothing like 
first-class form or speed in America, and runs 
more like a Percheron than a race-horse. 

Half-mile run—F. S. Horan, T. H., C. U., 2m. 
ogs.; P. W. Crane, 1895, Y. U., 2m. 11fs. This 
was merely a walk-over for Horan. 

1-mile run—W. E. Lutyens, Sidney College, 
C. U., 4m. 358s.; J. E. Morgan, 1896, L.S., Y. U., 
4m. 384s.; H. J. Davenport, T. C., C. U., 3, by 
Io yards. W. H. Wadhams, 1896, Y. U., did not 
finish. Lutyens was fortunate in meeting such 
slow opponents, as he must have been several 
seconds behind his customary speed. 

120-yard hurdle race; 10 hurdles, each 3ft. 6in. 
high; run on cinder path, with movable hurdles— 
E. H. Cady, 1895, Sheffield Scientific School, Y. 
U., 16s.; G. B. Hatch, 1896, Y. U., 2, by 4 feet; 
L. E. Pilkington, Kings College, C. U., 3, by a 
yard; W. M. Fletcher, T. H., C. U., 4, by 2 feet. 
The Yale men cleared their hurdles neatly, while 
much scattered timber marked the paths of the 
Englishmen. 

120-yard hurdle race; 10 hurdles, each 3ft. 6in. 
high; run on turf, with fixed hurdles—G. B. 
Hatch, 1896, Y. U., 16s.; W. H. Fletcher, T. H., 
C. U., 2, by a yard; E. H. Cady, 1895, S. S. S., 
Y.U., 3, by 5 feet. L. E. Pilkington, K. C., C. U., 
did not finish, The same four men started in 
this as in the other hurdle race, and, singularly 
enough, each of the four earned a different posi- 
tion from his standing in the first race. 

Running high jump—J. H. Thompson, Jr.,1897, 
Y. U., 5ft. 8Y/in.; L. P. Sheldon, 1896, Y. U., and 
F. M. Jennings, Caius College, C. U., tied for sec- 
ond place at 5ft. 74in., and left it undecided; A, 
B. Johnston, Pembroke College, C. U., 5ft. 6%/in, 
After Johnston failed to clear 5ft. 7'/in. the bar 
was raised to 5ft. 94in., at which height Thomp- 
son, Sheldon and Jennings failed. After several 
rounds of additional trials at this height the bar 
was put down to 5ft. 84%in., at which height 
Thompson was successful. The tie for second 


place was not decided, as second places did not 
This was a tedious competi- 


count in the score. 
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tion and Jennings was the only contestant who 
came near his own previous record. There are 
a dozen school-boys in New York City who could 
have beaten the whole party. 

Running broad jump—L. P. Sheldon, 1896, Y. 
U., 21ft.44in.; F. M. Jennings, C. C., C. U.,21ft.; 
R. Mitchell, 1896, S. S. S., Y. U., 20ft. 93{in.; W. 
Mendelson, Jesus College, C. U., 20ft. 1 Yin. 
This, like the high jump, was poor sport. Sheldon 
was acripple, Mendelson had an ulcerated throat, 
and no one but Jennings could come within sight 
of his own previous performances. 

Putting the 16-lb. shot, the Americans using a 
7-foot circle, while the Englishman was allowed 
a 10-foot square—W. O. Hickok, 1895, S. S.S., Y. 
U., 42ft. 2in.; A. Brown, 1896, Y. U., 4oft. 3in.; 
E, J. Watson, T. H., C. U., 37ft. 2 in. 

Throwing the 16-lb. hammer, Yale using a 
7-foot circle, while Cambridge was allowed a 30- 
foot circle—W. O. Hickok, 1895, S. S.S., Y. U., 
130ft. 7in.; H. P. Cross, 1896, Y. U., 117ft. 6in.; 
A. B. Johnston, P. C., C. U., 107ft. 8in.; F. M. 
Jennings, C. C., C. U., 94ft. 7in. 


ILLINOIS INTERCOLLEGIATE ATHLETIC 
ASSOCIATION, 


Their seventh annual games were held, October 
4th, at Blackburn Park, Carlinville, Ill. 
50-yard run—Edwards, Knox College, 6s. 
100-yard run—Morris, K. C,, 10}s. 
220-yards run—Morris, K. C,, 22s. 
*440-yard run—Morris, K. C., 583s. 
Half-mile run—Edwards, K. C., 2m, 6}s. 
1-mile run—Turner, Monmouth C., 523s. 
Running high jump—Garrett, Illinois Univer- 
sity, 5ft. 3}in. 
Running high kick—Perrin, I. U., 8ft. 6in, 
Standing broad jump—Kirby, I. U., roft. 2in. 
Running broad jump—Elliott, M. C., roft. 
Running hop, step and jump—Soule, M. C., 
40ft. Sin. 
Throwing baseball—Stout, I. U , 320ft. gin. 
Putting 19-lb shot—Rogerson, I. U., 33ft. 8 in. 
Throwing 16-lb. hammer—Pinkerton, M. C., 
68ft. 6in. 


MONTREAL, Q., AMATEUR ATHLETIC ASSOCIATION. 


Theirannual autumn games were held, Septem- 
ber 21st, at Cote St. Antoine. 

100-yard handicap run. Final heat—A. H. Mid- 
dlemiss,'H. S. M. A., 27 feet, and W. J. Smith, 
M. A. A. A., 9 feet, a dead heat in 102s., and Mid- 
dlemiss won the run-off in ro}s. 

220-yard handicap run. Final heat—A. Tren- 
holme, M. A. A. A., 18 yards, 222s. 

300-yard run, boys under 16 years—L. I. Mc- 
Mahon, 39}s. 

Quarter-mile handicap run—H. Parr, Quebec 
High School, 40 yards, 49s. 

Half-mile handicap run—A. W. Gifford, M. A. 
A. A., scratch, Im. 574s. 

1-mile handicap run—A. Brodie, M. A. A. A., 
scratch, 4m. 27%s. 

220-yard handicap hurdle race—G. Brown, 
P. A. C., 10 yards, 32s. 

Running high jump, handicap—Bristow won 
at 4ft. loin. 

Running broad jump, handicap—J. J. McCuaig, 
Montreal, 2 feet, 18ft. 434 in. 

Putting 16-lb. shot, handicap—J. A. E. White, 
M. A. A. A., 5 feet, 33ft. 7in. 

W. B. Curtis. 


















YACHTING. 


THROUGH REVERSED GLASSES. 


Sufficient time has elapsed to bring the cup 
fiasco into reasonably clear perspective. At the 
first shock, occasioned by the abrupt withdrawal 
of the challenger, we blinked, rubbed our eyes 
and began to ponder upon how it all happened. 

I think it is fair to say that the first matter of 
solicitude in American minds was, had the Com- 
mittee acted wisely and fairly to the country’s 
guest? Very few could seem to realize that the 
distinguished challenger could possibly have 
taken the course he did without justification. 
It is now evident to all who have followed the 
matter that the Committee performed their duties 
with judicial deliberation and were actuated 
only by the highest sense of principle. Concern- 
ing the outcome of the races, I am convinced 
that those who are impartial and competent to 
judge are pretty well agreed upon the following 
points: Ist, that the Defender outsailed the 
Valkyrie both to windward and to leeward dur- 
ing the first race ; 2d, that the Valkyrie fouled 
the Defender, accidentally, at the start of the 
second race and was therefore properly disquali- 
fied ; and, 3d, that while there is a question 
whether, as the representative of a club, Lord 
Dunraven had the right to withdraw, it is certain 
that he adopted an unfortunate way of doing it. 
The question of whichis the better boat and the 
involved disputes as to their handling sink into 
insignificance so long as there is any uncertainty 
as to the absolute fairness of the conduct of the 
races. This is the point upon which there is 
difference of opinion, especially among the unin- 
formed, and upon which many Americans living 
abroad are still unsatisfied. Here is an extract 
from a letter just received from the representa- 
tive of a prominent American company, living in 
London: ‘What a wretched fizzle this whole 
yacht race! Isn’t it? Who's in the right or 
wrong of it? Some accounts we read of it in the 
English papers are not exactly conducive to 
making you feel real good. It fairly makes your 
blood boil.”’ 

To all such I may say, on behalf of OUTING, 
that from beginning to end there has not been 
an official act which they need regret. To the 
point-blank question, ‘‘Who’s in the right or 
wrong of it?”’ we must answer, without hesita- 
tion, thatin our opinion the mistakes were in 
every case made by the visitor. They were mis- 
takes of judgment, honestly made—that’s all ; 
and, having been in the same boat so many 
times, if there is any one with whom we have 
sympathy, it is the man who is honestly mistaken. 


THE CUP RACES CONTINUED, 


Perhaps it is ‘not unfortunate that lack of 
space prevented the recording, last month, of the 
so-called second and third races. The daily 
press had, long before our records were published, 
furnished all of OUTING’s readers with the main 
facts. Since then the rationale of the whole 
proceeding has been widely discussed, and only 
recently has all of the official correspondence 
been published. A monthly edition would bea 
poor means of disseminating news-matter in these 
days. and it is within the province of these col- 
umns only to record the important events in the 


different branches of sport, and such opinions 
as, itis hoped, will stand the test of time. 

It remains for the patient historian, having 
witnessed the fray, having read what others 
have written and having followed all of the dis- 
cussion after the event, to briefly narrate the 
facts and record such opinions as he may have 
formed. 


THE SECOND RACE, 


Tuesday, September toth. Wind light, S. W. 
Sky clear and weather hot; the sea smooth. A 
typical light summer day at sea. The course 
was an equilateral triangle, laid out as follows, 
starting from Sandy Hook lightship. S.; N. E. 
by E., and N. W. by W. % W. Ten nautical 
miles on each leg. This made the first leg to 
windward, the second a quartering reach with 
booms to port, and the third a reach with booms 
to starboard. Both yachts carried club topsails, 
and baby jib-topsails at the start. Defender 
carried her Herreshoff cross-cut mainsail and 
Wilson ramie-cloth club topsail,as in the first 
race. The preparatory gun was fired at 10:50 
A.M. This gave ten minutes for maneuvering 
for the start, when a second signal was given. 
After the second signal, two minutes wasallowed 
each yacht to cross the line, the time to be taken 
for. each yacht as it crossed, if within the two 
minutes. Between the first and second signals 
the famous “foul” occurred. 

The starting line was from east to west, be- 
tween the lightship on its eastern end and the 
committee boat on its western end, and at right 
angles to the wind, the start being to windward. 
At the first gun both yachts were on the wind- 
ward side of the line, south of the lightship, on a 
quartering reach, port tack, toward the line, 
the Valkyrie to windward. Both reached 
diagonally across the line to the N. W., passing 
to the northward of the committee boat and on 
to the westward. They jibed nearly at the same 
time, Valkyrie getting to windward of Defender; 
they reached together on the starboard tack back 
easterly toward a point to leeward of the line. 
The steamer Yorktown had, meanwhile, got in 
Defender’s way, lying about one-eighth of a mile 
N. W. of the committee boat, so that Defender 
was compelled to bear away and go to the lee- 
ward of the Yorktown. Vadkyrie kept on reaching 
to the weather side of the Yorktown. Defender 
luffed from under the Yorktown’s lee and started 
toward the line with sheets flattened. Valkyrie 
luffed too, but not so high as Defender, and came 
toward the latter with eased sheets and at tre- 
mendous speed. WDefender’s speed had been 
lessened by putting her close-hauled on the wind. 
Mr. Iselin called out to the Valkyrie, ‘We will 
hold our course. If you keep on you'll hit us!” 
The aim of Valkyrie’s skipper evidently was to 
luff up suddenly on Defender’s weather side and 
then get the weather gauge of her. This would 
have been a fine maneuver if it had worked. 
But Captain Sycamore undoubtedly miscalculated 
the distance and the swing of his main-boom. 
As Valkyrie rounded up, the end of her main- 
boom struck Defender’s weather (starboard) top- 
mast shroud, and a ring-bolt on the end of the 
boom caught the shroud. For an instant the 
Defender was in tow ofthe English boat. The 
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THE DEFENDER AND VALKYRIE BEFORE, AT, AND AFTER THE FOUL. 


great wire rope bent like a bow-string, but it held 
true. The topmast buckled and cracked under 
the strain; and then the jaw on the end of the 
spreader, which held the shroud out to give 
additional staying power, snapped. The shroud 
hung limp and the Valkyrie swepton. Captain 
Haff took in the situation at a glance. A weaker 
man would have luffed to size up the damage. 
Defender’s jib-topsail was quickly taken it and 
the yacht was put about, bringing the strain up- 
onthe port shroud. Men were sent aloft to seize 
the starboard shroud on tothe end of the*broken 
spreader, and to examine the condition of the 
topmast. All this was done so quickly that the 
Defender crossed the line fifteen seconds inside 
of her two minutes and only one minute and two 
seconds behind Vadkyrie. Mr. Iselin immediately 
displayed his red protest flag, which the com- 
mittee boat acknowledged with the answering 
pennant ofred and white stripes. This signaling 
was plainly seen from the surrounding vessels. 
The Vadkyrie displayed no signal and continued 
on with the race. The race was uneventful, 
Valkyrie led all the way. Defender was unques- 
tionably handicapped by the weakened condition 
of her topmast. 
but was unable toset her jib-topsail, or balloon 
jib, when theEnglish yacht was carrying those 
sails. At the endof the first half-hour Defender’s 
jib-topsail was broken out; but it was at once 
taken in. Afterrounding the first mark Valkyrie 
set a balloon jib-topsail and balloon fore-stay- 
sail, while Defender was able to carry only her 
baby jib-topsail, (of course with jib and stay- 
sail). I citethese instances forthe benefit of those 
who believe that Defender was not handicapped 
by the accident. 

Valkyrie beat Defender on the windward work 
2 minutes 50 seconds. On rounding the wind- 
ward mark Va/kyrie set her balloon jib-topsail 
and balloon staysail. Defender, under her small 
headsails, gained 17 seconds on the Io-mile 
reach. The wind, which had hitherto been 
blowing only a light sailing breeze, freshened on 
the second leg to a ten-knot gait. Valkyrie took 


She carried her club-topsail’ 


in her big ‘‘ ballooner ” about five minutes before 
reaching the second mark, and, after jibing, both 
yachts set a No. 2 jib-topsail. The last leg was, 
owing to a slight shift of wind, a broad reach to 
the home mark. In the freshening breeze 
Defender lessened the lead of her rival every 


minute. She gained I minute 16 seconds on the 
last leg. The official time was as follows: 

Start. rst Turn. 2d Turn. Finish. 
Valkyrie. .11 00 13 12 57 43 1 58 10 2 55 22 
Defender..11 o1 15 I OF 35 2 OF 45 257 40 

é Elapsed. Corrected. 
WOR iiccccscsncves YT TTTTT TTT Te 3 55 09 3 55 09 
SPIE, Cawsnasnn ener matenssaeaeas 56 25 3 55 56 
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Valkyrie won by 47 seconds. 


THE FINAL RACE. 


The so-called third race was sailed by Defender 
alone, September 12th. Course, 15 miles to lee- 
ward and return, E. by S. from a point south of 
the Sandy Hook lightship. The wind was very 
light, the sea smooth, and the sky clear. Va/- 
kyrie came to the line without her light sails set, 
started across the line at the signal, but immedi- 
ately returned, lowering the signal of the Royal 
Yacht Squadron and setting that of the New 
York Yacht Club. Defender went over the 
course alone. Time to outer mark, 2 hours 6 
minutes 34 seconds. Time on the return, 2 
hours 37minutes 38 seconds. Defender’s elapsed 
time, 4 hours 44 minutes 12seconds. Corrected 
time, 4 hours 43 minutes 43 seconds. Therace 
was an uneventful sail for the Defender. On 
approaching the home mark, Mr. Iselin hailed the 
committee boat and asked througha megaphone, 
‘‘Do you want us to cross the line?” The 
answer was ‘‘ Yes!” and the Defender returned 
home a victor. It must be confessed, however, 
that there was lacking something of 

‘¢ The keen joy which warriors feel 
In foemen worthy of their steel 
which was prophesied in these columns. Now 
that all the facts are known and time for reflec- 
tion has been given, it must be confessed that 
there was no excuse for Lord Dunraven’s eccen- 
tric action concerning that race. He knew on 
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the evening before, while in consultation with 
members of the committee, that his newly intro- 
duced conditions as to a change of course and 
guarantee against interference would not be al- 
lowed. He knew that the race would not 
be sailed, and he might have saved fifteen or 
twenty thousand people the trouble of going fif- 
teen miles to sea to witness the ceremony of his 
withdrawal. Provided he cared nothing for the 
convenience of this multitude, he might have 
considered the enormous expense to which he was 
subjecting the club of which he was a guest and 
the sacrifice of the time of its officers and mem- 
bers, nearly allof whom are men of affairs, whose 
business interests involve thousands of employ- 
ees and dependencies. The leisure days of such 
are too few to grace such a holiday. Lord Dun- 
raven’s explanation, that he wanted to makea 
race for Defender, is altogether illogical and idle. 
His revered predecessor has left imperishable 
record that sportsmen do not consider a walk- 
overarace. Andfurther, he should have known 
that the Defender needed no such race, for her 
charge, the Cup, was secure until taken by act- 
ualraces. The points urged by Lord Dunraven 
had been denied last November ; they have been 
denied all through as impracticable and unreason- 
able. They were finally denied on the evening 
before the fiasco, and ¢hen was the proper time 
for his lordship to withdraw from the races and 
settle the responsibility with the club in whose 
name he challenged. 
THE WAR OF WORDS. 


Unfortunately this race could not be decided 
on the course. The fouling of the yachts left 
things in a mess which had to be straightened 
out before the committee, and it isn’t in the 
nature of human kind to have sucha decision 
suit everybody. 

With great unfairness to Mr. Iselin, his action 
has been disparagingly contrasted with that of 
the late Sir Richard Sutton, under circumstances 
which are spoken of as similar, but which were, 
at the finish of the race, entirely different. In 
the former instance the Puritan was clearly at 
fault. The committee decided the matter on 
the spot, and told Sir Richard to go over the 
course alone. Then originated the famous re- 
ply, ‘I do not want a walk-over; Iwant a race.” 
In the present instance nobody could tell who 
was at fault until the facts had been carefully 
gone over. The fact that neither was in a posi- 
tion to call the race off was enlarged upon in 
last month’s records. When Mr. Iselin was in- 
formed that the committee had decided in favor 
of the Defender, he immediately sent the fol- 
lowing note to Lord Dunraven: 

On Boarp ** Derenper,”’ September 12th, ’95. 

Dzar Lorp Dunraven—Although the Regatta Commit- 
tee have given Defender yesterday’s race, under the cir- 
cumstances I should much prefer calling the race off, and 
resailing it to-morrow. I trust this will meet your views. 
If so, kindly answer at once. 

Very truly eon 
. Ortver Iseuin. 

To the above letter Lord Durraven sent the 
following reply : 

439 Firru Avenue, September 11, 1895. 

Dear Mr. Isztin—I have received your note, in which 
~~ | an a wish that yesterday’s race should be re- 
Satlied. 

_ That is a proposition to which, of course, I cannot agree. 
You would not have protested had you not believed that 


si 


Seipet had caused a foul by committing a breach of the 
rules. 

If she did, she must take the consequences. 

The Regatta Committee has decided, for reasons accord- 
ing to their best judgment, but which, I confess, are be- 
pes my comprehension, that she did break the rules. 

made no protest, and because I thought the foul was 
probably accidental ; but I consider that Defender caused 
it. You consider that Valkyrie was to blame. The com- 
mittee have decided that you are right and I am wrong, 
and there the matter ends. 

Yours very truly, 
DUNRAVEN. 


And again the following day : 


Tuurspay, Bay RipGe. 

Dear Mr. Ise.in—I certainiy could not entertain your 
suggestion. 

ad the committee ordered the race to be resailed, that 
would have been a different matter ; but how could I pos- 
sibly agree to resail a race decided and given against me 
by the decision of the committee? 

I wrote you last night to this effect, and am sorry you did 
not receive my letter. I had no opportunity of communi- 
cating with you this morning ; but Mr. Duryea will, I dare 
say, have informed you as to my views. Thanking you for 
your suggestion, I remain, 

Yours very truly, 
DuNRAVEN. 

It should be impressed, in comparing this with 
the Puritan-Genesta foul, that the committee had 
decided in favor of Genesta provided she sailed 
the course alone. She was given the race and 
the Puritan was disqualified; and also that the 
former collision was alsoan ‘ accident,” no one 
supposing that the Puritan rammed the Genesta 
on purpose. 

By the way, Lord Dunraven and Capts. Cran- 
field and Sycamore all seem to be impressed 
with a, to us unusual, distinction between a foul 
and an accident. Immediately after the race 
Capt. Cranfield is reported as saying: ‘Our 
main boom catching her backstay was purely an 
accident. It could not have been avoided.” 
Capt. Sycamore is quoted as having said : 

“* We were right on top of her, sir, and we had to goon 
or smash into her. I don’t see what grounds they had for 
aprotest. Our hooking on to their backstay was an acci- 
dent—of course it was—and I’m sorry it happened.” 

Our idea is that among gentlemen a foul is 
always an accident. When one occurs, some- 
body has violated the rules of the road, and that 
one, by that act, is disqualified and thereafter 
out of the race. 

It should not be omitted that both committees, 
before rendering a decision, labored earnestly 
with both Lord Dunraven and Mr. Iselin to call 
the race off and sail it again, leaving the protest 
undecided. Such a course would have been 
possible under the rules, by mutual consent, and 
such a compromise would have been a nice solu- 
tion of the difficulties so far as the foul was con- 
cerned. Whether it would have affected the final 
result or not depends upon whether Lord Dun- 
raven would have pressed his point in regard to 
the interference of steamers. His letter on this 
point had already been sent in with a request to 
hold it until after the decision of this foul (as re- 
corded last month). 

The committee’s decision was as follows: 


C. Oxtver Iseuin, Esq. 


Dear Sir—We beg to acknowledge receipt of your letter 
of yesterday protesting the Va/kyrze. We have given the 
matter our careful consideration, and we believe that the 
foul occurred through a miscalculation of the distance be- 
tween the two yachts at a critical moment. 

From our own observation, confirmed by that of others 
who were in a good position to see all that occurred. we 
find that the Va/kyrie ///., in contravention of section 
eleven of racing rule sixteen, bore down upon the De- 
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Sender and fouled her by the swing of her main boom 
when luffing to straighten her course. We also consider 
that the Defender left the Valkyrie sufficient room to wind- 
ward to pass clear of the committee boat. 

Your protest is therefore sustained. 

S. NicHotson KANE, 

IrRvinG GR'NNELL, 

CuesTER GRISWOLD, 
Committee. 

The section cited reads thus: “Bearing 
Away.—A yacht shall not bear away out of her 
course so as to hinder another in going to lee- 
ward.” 

The following circular was published with the 
decision : 

To THE MemBeErs or THE New York Y. C.: 

Your committee beg to state that, before arriving at a 
decision on Defender protest, they endeavored to bring 
about a mutual agreement between the respective yachts 
to resail Tuesday’s race, but each preferred that the com- 
mittee should pass judgment on the protest. 

Recatta CommitTreEz, New York Y. C. 


It is to be expected that a great deal of ignor- 
ant mud-throwing will be done among the out- 
side crowd after any great contest. It would 
not be supposed, however, that so estimable a 
contemporary as the London Fie/d should 
waste its columns upon such Billingsgate as was 
republished in Zhe New York Herald of October 
11th and 12th. The New York Yacht Club 
should certainly pay no attention to such puerile 
scurrility. R. B. BURCHARD. 


THE NEW CHALLENGE. 


All yachtsmen will rejoice that there has been © 


another English challenge for the America’s Cup, 
and that there is promise of good sport and good 
feeling next year. The challenge has been made 
by Mr. Charles Day Rose, in the name of the 
Royal Victoria Yacht Club, and the same has 
been accepted by the New York Yacht Club. 
The name of the new yacht will be Déstant 
Shore ; her water line, 89 feet. 


THE HALF-RATERS. 


These international races showed conclusively 
that the American was the faster of the two 
boats to windward in light or heavy weather, 
although the matches were close enough to keep 
up the excitement. Of the first two races, each 
had won one; of the first four, each had won 2, 
and so the interest kept up until the end. 

In construction, Spruce is the heavier and 
vastly better built boat. In design, her heavily 
rounded bow gave her the appearance of greater 
beam and power than Z¢he/wynn, while in reality 
she isthree inches narrow2r. Her stern is as long 
as that of Zthedwynn and double the width, the 
stern transom being 30 inches in width. Her 
lines below water are full, and she is slightly 
deeper than the American boat. Her water- 
line is 8 inches longer, being 15.83ft. when 300 
Ibs. are aboard. Measurer Hyslop’s figures 
showed her sailing length, under the rule, to be 
just 15ft. Her measurements, according to plan, 
are as follows: Length, over all, 23ft. 3in.; 
water-line, 15ft. gin.; fore overhang, 3ft. Iin.; 
aft overhang, 4ft. 5in.; beam, 5ft. 9in.; depth 
about 2ft., and draft about gin. She was designed 
and built by H. C. Smith, of Oxford. The deck 
and side planking are of 8in. mahogany, carvel 
built. ‘The deck is highly arched; the well is 
only 2ft. wide, that of Zthe/wynn being 3ft. 6in. 
The outside keel is 8ft. long. 2in. wide, and Iin. 
deep. Her centre-board is 3-16 steel, weighing 


about 75 lbs. and loaded at the bottom with a 
50-lb. bulb of lead. There is also a small, hous- 
ing centre-plate, 18in. long, directly under the 
forefoot, forward of the mast. The mast is a 
huge bamboo pole, 4%in. in diameter at the 
deck, and short and stumpy, the big mainsail 
being carried on a bamboo yard 15ft. long. The 
boom, also of stiff bamboo, is 15ft. 6in. It re- 
quired seven day’s hard work to get the five 
races ; two attempts were fruitless through lack 
of wind. 
SUMMARY OF THE RACES. 

First race, September 23d. Course, 3 miles to 
windward and return, sailed twice, 12 miles. N. 
E. by E. from Centre Island buoy. All races 
were sent off with one gun-shot. Wind, light at 
start, freshening at the end of first round to 
stiff sailing breeze. 


ist leg, Leeward, Ethelwynn gained 17s. 
ad “* indward, - “* 5m. 48s. 
3d ‘ Leeward, Spruce ** 1M. oos. 
4th “  #$Windward, Ethelwynn ‘* om. 36s. 


Elapsed time : Ethe/wynn, 4h. 2m. 15s.; Spruce, 
4h. om. 56s. L£thelwynn won by 7m. 4Is. 

Second race, September 25th. Triangular 
course, 2 miles on each leg, sailed twice, 12 
miles. Wind, variable and fluky, generally of 
moderate force. At the start from S. E., shifted 
to S. and then to N. E. 

rst leg, ae oe gained 3m. 178. 


“ 


2d ** Broa each, 478. 
3d “* Reach, Spruce = 6s. 
4th *“* Windward, Spruce “3 3m. 58s 
sth *‘ Broad Reach, Ethelwynn ‘ 308. 
6th ** Reach, Spruce a 1m. 3S. 


Elapsed time: Spruce, 3h. 55m. 44s.; L£thel- 
wynn, 3h. 56m. 7s. Spruce won by 23s. 

Third race, September26th. Three miles to lee- 
ward and return, twice round, 12 miles. N. E. by 
E., from Centre Island buoy. Wind strong, from 
S.W. Heavy sea. £thelwynn desired inside 
course. Spruce insisted on outside course. Spruce 
was 8s. ahead at end of first leg. LZthelwynn 
sailed wild on windward work and Spruce got 
a lead of over 8m. at end of first round. £¢hel- 
wynn backed out. Spruce won. 

Mr. C. T. Field withdrew atter this race, and 
his place as crew was taken by Mr. Fred Ball. 

Fourth race, September 27th. Very heavy 
wind and sea all the morning. Spruce insisted 
on outside course. Triangular course, as before. 
Wind N. W. 

Start at 2.25 P.M., weather having moderated. 


1st leg, Broad Reach, Spruce gained, 5s. 
2d ‘** Windward, Ethelwynn * 2m. 158. 
3d “ Reach ruce oa 258. 
4th “ Broad Reach ** ” 37S. 
sua ** Windward, Ethelwynn gained 24S. 
6th ** Reach, Spruce gained 248. 


Ethelwynn won by Im. tos. 

Fifth race, September 28th. Triangular course 
as before. Wind N. E. Moderate in the start 
and freshening to a strong breeze during the 


afternoon. Start 12.45 P.M. 
1st leg, Windward, Ethelwynn gained 2m. rss. 
2d “ Reach, * 458. 
3d “* Run, i sf ™m. 
4th ‘* Windward, oe 3m. 38s. 
sth “ Reach, Spruce - 1S. 
éth ‘* Broad Reach, Ethelwynn “ 2M. 54S 


Ethelwynn won by tom. 4Is. 

Throughout all the races the Spruce was per- 
fectly sailed. Both skippers being strangers to 
the Sound the conditions were unusually fair. 

R. B. BURCHARD. 
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FOOTBALL. 


We have much pleasure in referring our readers 
to the very able and comprehensive ‘ Forecast of 
the Football Year,” by Walter Camp, pp. 169-176 
of this issue. 
THE STATUS OF FOOTBALL 


IN THE MIDDLE-WEST. 


The hue and cry against football, which so 
recently swept across the country, has now sub- 
sided, and admirers of the game can note its 
effects. In the Middle-West it is everywhere 
apparent that the reputation and standing of the 
game have not suffered, and the extravagant 
and exaggerated published utterances are 
recognized as the ever ready opinions of persons 
as unfamiliar with the game as with fairness and 
just criticism. 

The popularity of football is increasing, and 
will continue to keep step with the advancement 
made by the teams. That the game will thrive 
among Western people is evidenced by the care- 
ful and enthusiastic preparations for the coming 
season at the different colleges. A few minor 
colleges have legislated against the game, but 
their rules, like their teams, are little feared or 
respected. Even with the short history of the 
game in the West, one can say with trutii that 
football is on the most solid basis, as well as 
being the most popular of college sports. 

The Western game is, as yet, uninfused by 
many of the elements so much complained of in 
the East. The excesses and extravagances of 
the East have not yet become a part of the 
Western system. College enthusiasm does not 
run so high, and the exhilaration of victory or the 
despondency following defeat are not such 
prominent features in Western contests. Still, 
it must be admitted that these tendencies are 
developing with remarkable rapidity and unless 
checked promise, in the not distant future, to 
rival the East in intensity. 

The method of play in the West is not materi- 
ally different from’ its Eastern progenitor. The 


greatest variations spring from the fact that 
Western men know much less football than do 
Eastern players, which influences the game in 
this way : a team whose individual players are 
only slightly familiar with the elementary 
principles often attempt to execute the most 
difficult tricks. Indeed, itis not a rare occurrence 
to see teams trying tricks of the Deland order, 
while the players tackle around the ears and 
run with the ball as though in a sprinting race. 

Such faults, however, are not due entirely to 
Western precociousness, but result partially 
from the system employed by Eastern coachers 
in the West. Young and inexperienced coachers 
are exceedingly liable to begin instructing a 
team as they, themselves, have been schooled, 
forgetting that the Western men are much less 
advanced in the game than those who offer 
themselves as candidates for the Eastern teams. 

Nearly all the captains of the larger institu- 
tions now recognize this fact, and are employing 
coachers of several seasons’ experience, trust- 
ing to other means to introduce the latest devel- 
opments of the game into their college. 

But with an intelligent system of coaching, and 
the influence of many of the causes operating to 
produce strong teams in the East, the Western 
institutions have been making rapid progress in 
the game. The introduction of football into high 
and preparatory schools is sending material to 
the colleges that will vastly strengthen their 
teams, and as soon as the Western colleges can 
begin a season with such experienced material 
as do their Eastern sisters, it is safe to predict 
that the West will become a dangerous rival of 
the East. 

Here in the Middle-West as in the East, the 
colleges have naturally fallen into groups, whose 
teams are of about equal strength, Michigan, 
Minnesota and Wisconsin forming the first and 
strongest group. These institutions have but 
rarely been beaten outside their own class, and 
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the Western championship has always been held 
by one of them. Football in the West has been 
played much longer and reached a greater 
development in this class than most people sup- 
pose. Michigan had teams nearly twenty years 
ago, and in 1876 played Harvard a tie game. 
Ten years ago she struggled with Cornell and 
later with the Chicago Athletic Club. Minnesota 
has had teams for ten years. Many have been 
her struggles with the « All-University ” team of 
St. Paul and Minneapolis, while Wisconsin and 
Minnesota have had an annual game for five 
years. The presence of so many Eastern gradu- 
ates in St. Paul and Minneapolis in a great 
measure explains Minnesota’s football strength. 
Wisconsin has played for about ten years and 
has gradually worked up from the smaller groups 
to a place with the leaders. 

A second group includes the universities of 
Chicago, Illinois, Purdue and Northwestern. 
Many of these institutions are as large as the 
colleges in the first group, but have never put out 
such reliable and consistent teams. All of these 
colleges are improving and any one of them may 
push its way into the tirst class, as Pennsylvania 
has done in the East. 

A third class would include Beloit, Lake Forest, 
Oberlin and Depauw. These institutions very 
often have plucky teams, but are unable to over- 
come the superior resources and material of the 
larger colleges. 


The question of leagues is as hard to settle - 


here as elsewhere, but the causes making them 
impracticable are vastly different from those at 


work in the East. The distance separating the 
larger institutions is the greatest difficulty, and 
for colleges situated hundreds of miles apart to 
attempt to sustain league relations has been 
found a failure. When athletics are on a firm 
basis, and faculty control or authoritative com- 
mittees are ready to stop anything savoring of 
professionalism, there can be, of course, little 
need of league rules, but such is not the condi- 
tion of affairs in the West. The colleges whose 
faculties are ready to purify and maintain clean 
athletics at home are extremely few. Evensome 
of the larger institutions play their coachers and 
use inducements to attract athletes to their 
college, while the faculties, amidst the din of 
criticism, smile complacently and do nothing. 
A league might, in a measure, amend much of 
this. But at present when a match is arranged 
between two institutions, each puts a team in 
the field unrestricted by any rules. The honest 
college may protest, but the answer received is, 
‘“*You may play or not, as you like.” And if 
they are desirous of making or getting an 
athletic rating, they must play. Still it would 
be wrong to say that flagrant cases of profession- 
alism are frequent or unnoticed. The faculties 
of several universities are determined to root 
out unsportsmanlike athletics, while at the same 
time they are enthusiastic supporters of clean 
college sport. 

Public sentiment, also, is using its weapons 
against offenders, and from present indications a 
higher and better athletic spirit may be looked 
for in the Middle-West. Jno. R. RICHARDS. 


CRICKET. 


The third match of the Cambridge-Oxford 
team’s tour, played on the grounds of the Phila- 
delphia Cricket Club, at Wissahickon, on Sep- 
tember 13th, 14th and 16th, against an eleven of 
‘The University of Pennsylvania, past and 
present,” resulted in a well-deserved victory for 
the Pennsylvanians. 

This was the first time that an attempt had 
been made to place in the field an eleven repre- 
senting any university of this country, against a 
visiting team of cricketers. When the heavy score 
the visitors set them in their first inning is taken 
into consideration, and the fact that the local 
players fell so far behind in their first attempt 
that they were obliged to follow on their innings, 
their victory is all the more creditable. 

The Englishmen batted first and were not dis- 
missed until their total had reached 284 runs. 
The Pennsylvanians made a very poor start, 
losing six of their wickets for forty-five runs, and 
the whole side were disposed of for 138. W. W. 
Noble, who played with confidence all through his 
inning of 33 not out, was the only man who 
really tackled the bowling. The team being 146 
runs behind in their first inning, a follow-on was 
necessary. This proved of great benefit to them, 
and they ran up a total of 307. A follow-on is 
always an advantage to the batting team for it 
severely tires their opponents’ bowlers, thus mak- 
ing run-getting more easy. The fielders, too, 
after being in the field for a prolongedterm, inva- 
riably lose that snap which is all-important to 
keep down large totals. A good instance of the 
effect of a follow-on, on a bowler, is well shown in 
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this match where, in the first inning of the Penn- 
sylvanians, J. C. Hartley bowled 105 balls and 
took 4 wickets for a cost of 60 runs, whereas, in 
the second inning, in bowling 120 balls, he took 
but one wicket, which cost him 74 runs. 

The Cambridge-Oxford team were left with 
161 runs to get to win, which was by no means a 
heavy task to set them, or at least did not appear 
so ; but the fates decreed otherwise, for Patter- 
son and Clark were in remarkable bowling form 
and quickly dismissed the whole team for the 
small total of 61 runs, Patterson taking 5 
wickets for 22 runs and Clark 4 for 37. The 
University of Pennsylvania thus won the first 
intercollegiate cricket match by 100 runs. 


CAMBRIDGE AND OXFORD. 
First Inning. Second Inning. 
*.. Mitchell, c. Brockie, b. 


Pv ccccvancesadesveoseencs 58 c. Goodman, ~ 
eee 
V. T. Hill, c. Noble, b. Clark.. .46 ‘ = b. Pat- 
cecccccccccces 13 
W. McG. Hemmingway. c. 

Brown, b. Patterson.......... 36 b. Patterson....,..... 
R. A. Studd, b. Patterson...... 18 c. Ralston, b. Cinch 0 ° 
F. A. Phillipps, c. Ralston, b 

POIOTIO. 0.6.5: 0500502. 0000066 x ©. Pastereon.......0.. 2 
C. E. M. Wilson, c. Ralston, b 

ES ae eS, Se 2 
F. W. Milligan, b. Clark....... 2 re ° 
C. D. Robinson, b. Clark....... 12. c. Noble, b. Clark.. 
Bm ~ aetna c. Thayer, 

5? eer 16, TR OU oc ciscacesce 

. WwW. x b. Patt:rson.. e ¢ Dn b. Patter- 
J. C. Hartley, not out.......... 12 Not ¢ Seer 2 
PNR. ccricarcnaisececacns 18 Extras. .....0++ 2 
SE i aaackeass ocancees 284 po epee 61 
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UNIVERSITY OF PENNSYLVANIA. 


First Inning. Second Inning. 


W. Brockie, run out............ i OR isaccasnceuwan 41 
H. C. Thayer, c. Lowe, b. Hart- 
eer rr 36 b. Mitchell. .......0.. 15 
E. W. Clark, c.Wilson,». Hartley 3 c. Hill, b. Wilson.... o 
5 ee Clark, c. Robinson, b. 
ERAS, ae EEO SD Fak cuuicsascx ° 
G.S. Patterson, st. Robbinson, 
5 eee >; ¢. Robinson, b. Ark- 
ka metenenn 63 


C. Coates, c. Mitchell, b. Hart- 
PP ivsssrvingoscsvascessencuhs 7 ¢. Hemmingway, b. 
 cxbincnd'ssc06en 63 
F. H. Bohlen, c. Arkwright, b 
OO EE ee » ¢. Robinson, b. Hill.. 4 
W. W. Noble, not out.......... 33 c. Hartley, b. Hill....62 
F. W. Ralston, c. Robinson, b. 
Rc cdot cecwseeauameune 26 c. Hemmingway, ee 


_ Hartley i yicenic ab kaa 


H. I. Brown. c. Hill, b. Wilson. 16 
S. Goodman, c. Mitchell, b. 





a ee 5 (nas accnanua 5 
EE ar 3 a 32 
 autnanbaadenbadaads 138 WOE icinsterinnee 307 

The fourth match of the tour was played at 


Manheim, on September 2oth, 21st and 23d,against 
the Gentlemen of Philadelphia, and resulted in a 
win for the visiting Varsity team by two wickets. 
The Philadelphians batted first, and had it not 
been for the very excellent innings played by 
G. S. Patterson and F. S. Ralston, the side 
would have made a sorry showing. They 
seemed to have caught the same disease that the 
visitors had had in their second inning at Wissa- 
hickon, the previous week. The team were dis- 
posed of for 234, of which Patterson and Ralston 
had put together 162. Patterson’s inning of 109 
not out was one of the finest ever played against 
a visiting team. The fielding of the visitors was 
excellent, their picking up ‘‘grounders” while 
on the run, and their quickness in accurately 
returning them to the wicket, brought much ap- 
plause from the spectators. 

The visitors made a fine start in their first 
inning, anda large score was expected, seeing 
that the third wicket had not gone down until 89 
runs had been made, but there was a decided 
falling off after this, and King and Bailey did 
some remarkably good bowling, dismissing the 
side for 156, King te aking 7 wickets for 55- The 
Philadelphians started their second i inning with 
a good margin in hand, but once more the run 
getting of the side was practically left to Patter- 
son, who again gave us an instance of his supe- 
riority over “other local bats, for, out of 111 runs 
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THE INTERCOLLEGIATE. 

The annual tournament for the intercollegiate 
championship began October 8th, at the courts 
of the New Haven Lawn Club. Nineteen 
men were entered in singles and eight pairs in 
doubles, The drawings gave Chace, the inter- 
collegiate champion, an easy path to the finals, 
where he met A. E. Foote and defeated him in 
three straight sets. In the preliminary round 
Fischer, of the University of New York, defeated 

Sankey, of Princeton, and Ware, of Harvard, won 
in two straight sets from Milne, Amherst. Inthe 
first round ‘Foote met Willson, of the University 
of Penn., and won two well-played sets. The 
victory of Thompson, of P rinceton, over Sheldon, 
Yale, in this round was something of a surprise. 
The latter played at times very brilliantly, but 
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which had been scored when he left the wickets, 
he had made 67. The side were all out fora 
total of 138, principally due to the wonderful 
bowling done by W. W. Lowe, who took six 
wickets at the very low cost of fifteen runs. 
Such a performance is worthy of the highest 
praise. The ’Varsity men were left with a good 
reund sum of 217 to get to win, and their vic. 
tory, although by the narrow margin of two 
wickets, was a very creditable one. 

GENTLEMEN OF PHILADELPHIA, 


First Inning. Second /nning. 


G. S. Patterson, not out 109 b. Lowe...... ........+- 67 
- W. Noble, b. Hartley 5 b. Milligan............... 14 
. M. Wood, c. Druce, 
- Milligan........... S Wi SR iieccs dessnee 8 


2 c. “sub,” b. 


Milligan.... o 


w. b. Arkwright, ebiesaie 
F. W. Ralston Wil- 
My -, sa06ceeesse0soee 
W. Brockie x Druce, 
SS eee 


H. P. Baily, b. Milligan 











BNO iii0ss scence 
Mais aaennnen 
OXFORD AND CAMBRIDGE. 
First Innin, Second Inning. 

V. LF Hill, c. Noble, b. 
_ I TT re 41 c. Wood, b. Patterson... 22 
F. Mitchell, c. King. 3 c. Bohlen, b. Patterson. 12 

W. McG. Hemmingway 
iy Beicctcenieninee 20 c. Bohlen, b. King...... 0 
N. F. Druce, b. King.. 30 c. Brockie, b. King....... 57 

C. E. M. ilson, c 
Wood, b. Bailey...... Oh kk wtandesetscses 20 
e A. Philli b. King 2 c. Wood, b. Patterson... 18 

Ww. Millig: an, e. 
"eee b. ‘Ring biases Sa Bi FRG src scsesesiccss 20 

C. D. Robinson c 
Noble, b. King....... 3 c. Altemus, b. Baily...... 13 

- > ‘asia, not 
avon NT Pe 9 ¢. King, b. Baily....... 

w. W. a Wood, 
re DR i nich sacnadscnvs 4 
3.€. Stenting, M Bae 0. GE BEER ccccssccccccs ° 
Ki éancnehos Is i vccccuavedined 19 
ass Kucceaae 156 i baue enckeiacsee 220 


The final match was won by the Gentlemen of 
Philadelphia by an inning, and 39 runs. The 
scores will be recorded in our next issue. 

T. C. TURNER. 
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his strokes were generally inaccurate. The 
longest match in the first round was between 
Fischer and Ware. Up to the final set it was 
well played, but it then became so dark that good 
tennis was out of the question. Fischer finally 
won, although he was strongly in favor of post- 
poning the match when the score in the last set 
was five all. In the second round Chace easily 
won from Littell,and Fischer was defeated by 
Whitman ; Budlong won from Thompson after 
losing the first set, and Foote easily defeated 
Miles, the Columbia representative. 

The semi-final round was uninteresting. Chace 
won in two sets from Whitman,and Foote defeated 
Budlong in love sets, the latter being very much 
out of form. Thus Chace and Foote, each 
representatives of Yale, met in the final round. 
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This match was played on Friday, October 11th, 
in the presence of about two hundred people. 
From the outset it was evident that Foote was 
outclassed, although many thought that his per- 
sistent defensive tactics would gain for him at 
leasta set. After a pretty exhibition of tennis 
Chace won in three sets, thus retaining his title 
to the intercollegiate championship. In the 
double matches the most interesting tennis was 
exhibited. The best played match was that be- 
tween Foote and Chace (Yale) and Ware and 
Scudder (Harvard). The latter pair displayed 
superior team work and in many instances out- 
played their opponents, who eventually won by 
the strength of their individual play. The conso- 
lation singles was won by R. U, Willson, Univer- 
sity of Pennsylvania, and the second prize 
doubles was taken by Ware and Scudder. The 
scores WETe : 

Singles, Preliminary round—E. P. Fischer 
(New York) beat I, A, Sankey ( Princeton ) 6-3, 
6-0; L. E. Ware (Harvard) beat W. E. Milne 
(Amherst) 6-2, 8-6; G. L. Wrenn (Harvard) 
beat J. S. Carter ( Trinity ) 6-1, 6-2. 

First round—E. G. Littell( Trinity) beat W, V. 
Gennert (Columbia) by default; W. G. Chace 
(Yale) beat A. E. McVilty ( Princeton ) 6-0, 7-5; 
M. D, Whitman (Harvard) beat A. A. Barrows 
(Brown ) 5-7, 6-3, 6-2; E. P. Fischer ( Yale) 
beat L. E. Ware ( Harvard ) 7-5, 5-7, 7-5 ;C. R. 
Budlong (Brown) beat G. L. Wrenn ( Harvard) 
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6-4, 11-9; S. G. Thompson (Princeton) beat 
G. P. Sheldon (Yale) 6-3, 6-4; R. M. Miles 
(Columbia) beat D. C. Graves (Trinity) 7-5, 
6-2; A. E. Foote (Yale) beat R. Willson (U. of 
Penn. ) 6-0, 6-4. 

Second round—M. G. Chace beat E. G. Littell 
6-1, 6-1; M. D. Whitman beat E. P. Fischer 6-3, 
6-4; C. R. Budlong beat S. G. Thompson 6-3, 
6-4; A. E. Foote beat R. M. Miles 6-0, 8-6. 

Third round—M. G, Chace beat W. D. Whit- 
man 6-2, 6-3; A. E. Foote beat C. R. Budlong 
6-0, 6-0. 

Final round—M. G. Chace 
6-0, 6-4, 6-2. ° 

Doubles : First round—Chace and Foote , Yale) 
beat Graves and Carter (Trinity) 6-2, 6-o; Ware 
and Scudder (Harvard) beat McVilty and Spur- 
gin (Princeton ) 6-o, 6-2; Budlong and Barrows 
(Brown) beat Thompson and Sankey (Princeton) 
6-2, 6-3; Wrenn and Read (Harvard) beat Shel- 
don and Kent (Yale) 6-3, 6-2. 

Second round—Chace and Foote beat Ware 
and Scudder 7-5, 10-8; Wrenn and Read beat 
Budlong and Barrows 1-6, 6-4, 6-1. 

Final—Chace and Foote beat Wrenn and Read 
3-6, 6-1, 6-3, 6-1. 

Consolation singles. Final round—R. U. 
Willson beat A. E. McVilty 6-4, 7-5. 

Second prize doubles—Ware and Scudder beat 


Wrenn and Read 6-4, 6-4. 


beat H. E. 


Foote 


F. A. KELLOGG. 


GOLF. 


Although the Newport Tournament by no 
means ends the season of golf, yet it may be 
considered as the culmination, the point of high- 
est development and greatest interest, in the 
annual cycle ofthe sport. Everything contrib- 
uted toward the success of this year’s gather- 
ing; efficient management, interesting entries, 
good links, fair weather, abundant patronage and 
unbounded enthusiasm marked the various 
stages of the preliminaries and exciting contests, 
and unexpected developements of skilled players 
put the final results in just such uncertainty as 
insures sustained and acute interest. 

The following are the details of the Amateur 
Championship match : 

First round—Gerard Bement, Essex Country 
Club, beat Gould Hoyt, Tuxedo Club, by default. 
C. B. Macdonald, Chicago Club, beat Laurence 
Curtis, ~Brookline Country Club, 7 up and 5 to 
play. Winthrop Rutherford, Newport Club, beat 
b. S. DeGarmendia, by default. L. B. Stoddart, 
St. Andrew’s, beat Quincy A. Shaw, Brookline 
Country Club, 6up and § to play. Dr. Charles 
Claxton, Philadetphia Country Club, beat J. L. 
Breese, Tuxedo, by 2 up. W. H. Sands, St. 
Andrew’s, beat H. G. Trevor, Shinnecock Hills 
Club, 4 up and 3 to play. Alfred Seton, Jr., 
Tuxedo Club, beat John Moorhead, Jr., Essex 
Country Club, 9 up and 7 to play. Chas. S. 
Hanks, Essex Country Club, beat S. H. Bennett, 
Brookline Club, 4up and 3to play. M. J. Henry, 
Essex Country Club, beat Victor Sorchon, by 1 up, 
19 holes. C. E. Sands, St. Andrew’s, won from 
G. T. Rice, Brookline, by default. James Park, 
St. Andrew’s, beat William Kent, Tuxedo Club, 
by 2up. The Rev. W. S. Rainsford, St.Andrew’s, 
beat Richard Peters, Newport Club, 5 up and 4 
to play. O. W. Bird, Meadowbrook Club, beat 
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Robert J.Clark, Brookline Club, by 1 up, 19 holes. 
F. J. Amory, Brookline Club, beat R. B. Kerr, 
Lakewood Club, 7 up and § to play. A. L. Liver- 
more, St. Andrew’s, beat L. A. Biddle, Philadel- 
phia Country Club, 6 up and 5 to play. Archi- 
bald Rogers, St. Andrew’s, beat Dr. E. C. Rush- 
more, 3 up and 2 to play. 

Second round—-Charles B. Macdonald, Chicago 
Club, beat Gerard Bement, 8 up and 4 to play. 
Winthrop Rutherford, Newport Club, beat L. B. 
Stoddart, St. Andrew’s, 1 up, I9 holes. — Dr. 
Charles Claxton, Philadelphia Club, beat W. H. 
Sands, St. Andrew’s, 4 up and 3 to play. Archi- 
bald Rogers, St. Andrew’s, beat A. L. Livermore, 
St. Andrew’s, 5 up and 3 to play. C. E. Sands, 
St. Andrew’s, beat M. J. Henry, Essex Country 
Club, 4 upand 3 toplay. Alfred Seton, Jr., Tuxedo 
Club, beat C. S. Hanks, Brookline Country Club, 
by 4 up. Rev. Dr. Rainsford, St. Andrew’s, 
beat James Park, St. Andrew’s, by 4 up. F. 1. 
Amory, Brookline Club, beat O. W. Bird, by 2 up. 

Third round—Dr. Charles Claxton, Philadelphia 
Country Club, beat Alfred Seaton, Jr., Tuxedo 
Club, 8 upand7 to play. C. E. Sands, St. An- 
drew’s, beat the Rev. W.S. Rainsford, St. An- 
drew’s, 4 up and 3 to play. F. I. Amory, Brook- 
line Country Club, beat Archibald Rogers, St. 
Andrew’s, by 2 up. Charles B. Macdonald beat 
Winthrop Rutherford, by 5 up and 3 to play. 

Semi-final—Charles B. Macdonald, Chicago 
Golf Club, beat Dr. Claxton, Philadelphia, 8 up 
and 7 to play. C. E. Sands, St. Andrew’s, beat 
F. J. Amory, Brookline, 3 up and 2 to play. 

Final—C. B. Macdonald beat C. E. Sands with 
12 up and 11 to play. 

Mr. Macdonald thus won the championship and 
a gold medal, and his club becomes the custodian 
of the Havemeyer vase. C. TURNER. 























CYCLING. 


RE FRANK G. LENZ. 

According to cable reports recently received at 
this office, the representative of OUTING is now 
in Alashgad, searching for further evidence to 
make sure the conviction of the murderers of 
Frank G. Lenz. 

As we go to press the following communication 
reaches us from the State Department. It speaks 
for itself : 

DEPARTMENT OF STATE, 
WASHINGTON, Oct. 14th, 1895. 


J. H. WorMan, Esgq., 
President of the Outing Co., N. Y. 
Sir—Referring to previous correspondence on 


the subject I have to inform you that a despatch 
received from our Minister at Constantinople, 
dated September 26th, states that he is assured 
by the Grand Vizier that he has telegraphed to 
Shakir Pasha, at Erzeroum, to afford proper pro- 
tection to Mr. Sachtleben, in his search for the 
remains of the bicyclist Lenz. 

Iam, sir, your obedient servant, 

RICHARD OLNEY. 
SPRINGFIELD’S GREAT MEET. 

A lavish preparation had been made for the 
great annual on Hampden Park’s famous half- 
inile circle, September 1oth, 11th and 12th, and 
expectations were fully realized in every partic- 
ular. <A better conducted meet has never been 
held in this or any other country, and the Spring- 
field Bicycle Club still retains its place at the 
head of American cycle tournament promoters. 

Tuesday was the day for the trial heats, and 
on account of the rain of the previous night all 
of them had to be run in the afternoon, the track 
being unfit for use in the morning. Between 
1:20 and 5:30 o’clock 46 heats were disposed of 
with a clockwork regularity that was enjoyable 
to behold. Nothing sensational transpired, and 
Bald and Cabanne carried off the honors. The 
former qualified in four scratch events, and the 
latter did the same, and also secured places in 
two handicaps. 

Wednesday’s racing was gilt-edged, and about 
7,000 people watched the speed merchants. Bald 
landed the mile open, and also captured the half, 
Cooper running second in both instances. Sanger 
was the king of the “pros,” and he beat Tyler 
in the mile international. C. R. Newton was the 
bright and particular star in the Class A contin- 
gent, and his time in the mile is world’s record 
for his class. Summary : 

1-mile, Class A (only riders within 25 miles of 
Springfield eligible)—Won by C. R. Newton, Staf- 
ford Springs, Conn. ‘Time, 2m. 13s. 

Half-mile open, Class B—Won 
Cooper, 2 ; Rigby, 3. Time, Im. 73s. 

1-mile international, professional—Won by W. 
C. Sanger; H.C, Tyler, 2; W. Coleman, 3; Conn 
Baker, 4. Time, 2m. 33s. 

I-mile open, Class A—Won by C. R. Newton, 
_ afford Springs, Conn.; W. S. Reynolds, Hyde 

Park, Mass., 2; A.T. Fuller, Boston, 3; Fred Loug- 
head, Sarnia, Can. »4. Time, 2m. 44s. 

I-mile open, Class B—Won by Bald ; Cooper, 
2; Cabanne, 3. Time, 2m. Is. 

Half-mile open, Class A—Won by W. S. Rey- 
nolds, ~ Park, Mass.; Ray Dawson, Boonton, 
MN. §., 23: P.. 2eeree, Manchester, N. H., 3. Time, 
Im. te. 


by Bald; 


5-mile handicap, professional—Won by A. W. 
Porter, scratch ; Conn Baker, 80 yards, 2; A. T. 
Crooks, 140 yards, 3 ; H. R. Steensen, 240 yards, 
4. Time, 11m. 343s. (Best time ever made ina 
handicap. ) 

1-mile handicap, Class A—Won by C. R. New- 
ton, scratch ; J. E. Walsh, 2; W. H. Minie, 3. 
Time, 2m. 10s. 

1-mile handicap, Class B—Won by C. T. Earl, 
120 yards ; W. F. Sims, 40 yards, 2 ; F. J. Jenny, 
40 yards, 3; L. D. Cabanne, scratch, 4. Time, 
2m. 10s. Sims was disqualified for alleged 
fouling. 


The concluding day at Hampden Park was one 
long to be remembered. Over 12,000 people ap- 
plauded the winners and record-breakers. Bald 
won the one-mile Class B record race, the event 
of the season, in 2m. $s., with Cabanne at his 
rear wheel. The Bison also scored in the half- 
mile in Im. I4s., arecord inascratchrace. Dur- 
ing the two. days Bald won four races, and 
stamped himself indisputably as the man of the 
year. Sanger rode exceedingly well in the pro- 
fessional events, and his time from scratch in 
the two-mile handicap is record. Newton was 
the Class A star, and a brilliant future is pre- 
dicted for this rider. 

Titus lowered his American hour record, and 
now holds the figures from six miles up to 27 
miles 185 yards, which, however, is about a mile 
behind the world’s mark of Michael, the Welsh- 
man. Starbuck established new world’s records 
for three, four and five miles, his time for the 
latter distance being 10m. I1}s. Loughead, the 
Canadian Class A crack, rode two miles unpaced 
in 4m. 50s., which is now the best on record. 
John Gardner put the five-mile Class A figures 
at 11m. 32s. Summary of the races: 

1-mile, 2m. 20s. Class A riders—Won by W. E. 
Tenzler, Rockville, Conn.; F. 1. Elmer, Chicopee, 
Mass., 2; J. E. Walsh, Barre, Vt., 3. Time, 2m. 


Zs. 
+5 alf-mile open, Class B—Won by E. C. Bald, 
Buffalo; C. D. Cabanne, St. Louis, 2; E. Kiser, 
Dayton, O., 3. Time, Im. Ifs. Record ina 
scratch race. 

I-mile open, professional—Won by C. W. San- 
ger, Milwaukee; H. C. Tyler, Springfield, 2; A. 
W. Porter, Waltham, 3; W. Coleman, Springfield, 
4. Time, 2m. 5s. 

1-mile Class B record race—Won by E. C. Bald, 
Buffalo; L. D. Cabanne, St. Louis, 2; E. Kiser, 
Dayton, O., 3; C. M. Murphy, Brooklyn, 4; Tom 
Cooper, Detroit, 5; A. I. Brown, Cleveland, 6; 
F. B. Rigby, Toledo, 7; H. Davidson, Toronto, 
Can., 8. Time, 2m. 3s. 

Half-mile open, Class A—Won by Fred. 
Loughead, Sarnia, Can. ; C. R. Newton, Stafford 
Springs, Conn., 2; Joe Harrison, Asbury Park, 
N.J., 3. Time, Im. 2%s. 

2-mile handicap, professional—Won by W. C. 
Sanger, Milwaukee, scratch ; A. T. Crooks, Buf- 
falo, 100 yards,2; W. Coleman, Springfield, 70 
yards, 3; A. W. Porter, Waltham, 50 yards, 4. 
Time, 4m. 2438s. 

1-mile, Class A (open to winners at the meet)— 
Won by C. R. Newton, Stafford Springs, Conn.; 
Fred. Loughead, Sarnia, Can., 2; H. P. Mosher, 
Storm King, N. Y.; 3. Time, 2m. 8§s. 
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1-mile handicap, Class B—Won by H. Davidson, 
Toronto, Can., 70 yards; J. P. Bliss, Chicago, 40 
yards, 2; F.J. Jenny, Utica, 40 yards, 3. Time, 
2m. 15s. 

The Springfield tournament was, as usual, the 
highwater mark of the racing year, and at its 
close the cracks separated. The record harvest 
for 1895 will be gathered ere this appears in 
print. The most notable long distance perfor- 
mance of the year was the breaking by R. P. 
Searle, of the Chicago-New York record—1,014 
miles in § days, 22 hours and 15 minutes—a 
wonderful feat, and taking into consideration the 
different qualities of the roads traversed, one that 
compares favorably with the record of less than 
four (4) days from Land’s End to John O’Groat’s, 
Britain’s premier long distance road event. 

The premier long distance track event of the 
year was the breaking, in competition, by Con- 
stant Huret, at Paris, September 8-9, of the 
world’s 24-hour track record. After the most terrific 
struggle ever seen on any track, the Frenchman 
succeeded in covering 529 miles 585 yards in the 
twenty-four hours, breaking all world’s records 
from the sixth hour to the finish—a performance 
that gives to France the majority of the world’s 
long distance path records. Now that the short 
distance records are all held in America, and the 
longer onesin France, England’s racing men must 
bestir themselves, or the close of the present 
year will leave to Britain only a few long distance 
road records, the best of which, it is confidently 
conjectured, could be broken in America, were 
our highways equal to those of the British Isles. 

The American 24-hour track record stands at 
452 miles, 1,715 yards, and is held by Louis 
Gimm. 

At the present writing, John S. Johnson is pre- 
paring to go for records, both at Louisville and 
on the kite-shaped track at Independence, Ia., 
where his fame began about three years ago. 
Sanger and Tyler are dividing their time between 
the Waltham and Springfield tracks, while Windle, 
the most persistent record-breaker America ever 
had, but who has not raced at all this season, is 
regaining his old-time form at the Charter Oak 
track, Hartford, Ct., where he has come within 
a fraction of a second of more than one record. 
As soon as the Eastern tracks are covered with 
snow many of the cracks will go to the Pacific 
slope and continue record work in that splendid 
winter climate. Zimmerman and Banker alone, 
of the front rank of American racing men, are 
abroad, the former in Australia in training for 
‘The Austral,” the premier event of the Australian 
cycling year, the latter valiantly upholding the 
Stars and Stripes on the European track. 

The marvelous growth of racing during the year 
has served to strengthen our opinion that the ex- 
isting series of record tables need revising badly. 
lor example, there is the flying start paced and 
unpaced records for the various distances; the 
standing start paced and unpaced records; com- 
petition records, paced and unpaced; records 
against time, ditto; records from 100 yards to 
season records running into thousands of miles; 
city and State records under all conditions; 
American and world’s records on tracks of dif- 
ferent shapes and sizes, and so on ad infinitum. 
Under the present system (if that word may be 
applied to a department of the sport where sys- 
tem most conspicuous by its invariable 
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absence), every racing man may hold a record 
of some kind, and this method of recording and 
crediting performances of so many kinds has 
been largely responsible for American records 
being taken cum grano salis by transatlantic 
sportsmen. 

While these lines are being written, delegates 
from all over the Union are gathering at the 
Good Roads Parliament, to be held October 17th, 
18th and I9th, at the Atlanta Exposition. This 
Parliament is called in compliance with an act 
of Congress charging the Secretary of Agricul- 
ture with the duty of collecting and disseminat- 
ing information concerning the public roads. 
The libcral invitation of the Secretary is supple- 
mented by those of the Governor and the Legis- 
lature of Georgia, as well as that of the authori- 
ties of the Exposition, < *s broad enough to 
include not only every .1 improvement or- 
ganization—local, State or national—boards of 
trade, transportation and agriculture, the League 
of American Wheelmen, but z!so the individual 
interested in any department of road building or 
legislation. Delegates have been appointed by 
the Governors of several States, and the Parlia- 
ment bids fair to result in a general impetus to 
the now almost universal crusade for improved 
highways. 

Not the least important date on the calendar 
of November is the banquet to be given on the 
evening of the 30th, by R. Lindsey Coleman, to 
all wheelmen and wheelwomen who may be pres- 
ent on that day at the Atlanta Exposition. A 
race meet is scheduled for the afternoons of that 
and the previous day, and a splendid track has 
been laid inside the Exposition grounds, where it 
is confidently expected that the best tournament 
heretofore held south of Mason and Dixon’s line 
will be eclipsed. Certainly no such aggregation 
of Northern racing men as have promised to 
attend and compete has ever been seen on 
a Southern track. Mr. Coleman invites every 
wheelman and wheelwoman, regardless of State, 
section or nationality, to partake of his hospi- 
tality on the evening of November 30th, and 
many thousands of acceptances are expected. 

For the first time in the history of the sport 
and trade, September and October have seen, 
not only several models of the following year’s 
product ready for inspection, but many sales- 
men onthe road and the factories turning out 
early orders. It is not long ago that the ‘‘sea- 
sor” did not begin until after the annual cycle 
shows held in January or February. So much 
has the trade quickened, however, that the new 
models now precede the shows by two or three 
months, and the discontinuance of these exhibi- 
tions, once looked forward to as fixtures of the 
cycling year, is a possibility much discussed 
among the trade. 

The ’96 models thus far brought out confirm 
the prediction made in these columns last spring, 
to the effect that the splendid machines of to- 
day have reached that point in perfection of con- 
struction beyond which it will be difficult, if not 
impossible, to go without some radical depart- 
ures from the present and time-proven types. 
In the course of another month the family of ’96 
cycles will be nearly if not quite complete, and 
then it will be possible to look over the product 
of the various factories and note the progress of 
another year in scientific construction. — It 
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may be said at this early date, however, that 
though the changes are almost exclusively in 
minor details, weights will, in many cases, be 
slightly increased, tubing of a trifle larger 
gauge used, while frames will be more highly 
finished than formerly. 

About this time of the year the annual ques- 
tion of the wheelman in politics is under dis- 
cussion. In more than a dozen American cities, 
overtures have been made for the cycling vote, 
and in a few instances the willingness of poli- 
ticians to consider the needs of this great and 
constantly increasing portion of every commun- 
ity has borne fruit in improved highways, re- 
paved streets, curtailment of the natural tend- 
ency of the watering-cart driver to flood the 
streets, and in several minor directions. So 
far, party lines ve not been drawn in the 
ranks of cycling . vters, and every friend of the 
sport is anxious that this record be not reversed 
—at least not in the near future. 


THE PROWLER. 


A very interesting development in wheeling 
has passed through its initial stages, that of unit- 
ing all wheelmen who have a knowledge of mili- 
tary drill into bodies of such size as to test the 
practicability of moving and manceuvring large 
bodies of troops with the bicycle. The idea is 
to form a National Association, formed into State 
departments. 

Captain E. T. Crystal. of the 69th Regiment 
N. Y. N. G., is the moving spirit in this com- 
mendable attempt to bring military cycling up to 
its highest possible standard. OUTING, as long 
ago as December, 1890, contained a very com- 
prehensive article on the subject. 

Another movement for the commonweal of 
wheelmen has been initiated by Mr. Frank W. 
Hawley, which, if carried to a successful issue, 
will open thousands of miles of good roads and 
pleasant scenery to the tourist’s wheel, by making 
the tow-paths of our canals and rivers available 
as cycle tracks. 

The Straus speed tire made by The Newton 
Rubber Co. claims to be the fastest tire yet pro- 
duced, and certainly the times made on it by 
Gardner, at Springfield, Walleston. at Newbury- 
port, and other recent riders, go far to justify 
the assertion. 


The galled jade of the proverb winced, but 
there is now no need for the cyclist to be galled. 
Hulbert Bros. & Co., started in more than a year 
ago to discover a saddle that would meet the re- 
quirements of both the rider and the physician. 
The saddle which they now show is evidently 
the result of practical experience as well as 
theory. The base of the saddle is formed of 
rattan, the lasting qualities of which have been 
fully demonstrated by its use for chair seats. 
The rattan is well and substantially woven, 
angles in making: the turn of the strip being 
carefully avoided. This rattan base is covered 
with felt one-quarter of an inch thick, to which 





TOP VIEW MESINGER SADDLE. 


is sewed a cover of leather one-sixteenth of an 
inch thick. This combination of felt and leather 
makes the saddle quite soft in front, and a long 
V-shaped aperture cut through the felt and 
leather, as seen in the top view of the saddle, 
removes that element of danger which physicians 
have inveighed against ever since cycling re- 
ceived their attention. The rear cantle is made 
of the best second-growth hickory, which com- 
bines lightness and strength. There is a patent 
adjustment for easily taking up slack, although 
the rattan is not inclined to sag. Under the 
name of the ‘‘Mesinger”’ saddle, Hulbert Bros. 
& Co. offer them with full confidence that they 
will not disappoint the rider. They fit any make 
of wheels, and are made for ladies as well as 
gentlemen. 


KENNEL. 


Fifty-nine whelps of 1894 are entered for the 
United States Field Trial Club’s Winter Derby, 
including 30 English setters and 29 pointers. The 
Irish and Gordons are not represented. 

The fifth annual trials of the National Beagle 
Club will be held at Hempstead, L. L, Novem- 
ber 11th. 

The Manitoba Field Trial Club’s trials, run at 
Morris, Man., were highly satisfactory. The 
Derby had nineteen starters. The winner was 
W. W. Titus’ b. w. and t. English setter dog, Sam 
T., by Luke Roy—Bettie B.; second fell to N. T. 
De Pauw’s I. w. and t. pointer bitch, Sister Sue, 
by Jingo—Rooney Croxteth; third, to T. G. 
Davey’s b. and w. English setter dog, Brighton 
Dick, by Brighton Tobe—Lady Brighton ; fourth, 
to F. R. Hitchcock’s |. and w. English setter dog, 
Tory Fashion, by Count Gladstone_IV.—Fleety 
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Avent. The All-Age Stakes had sixteen starters. 
It was won by W. W. Titus’ b. w. and t. English 
setter bitch, Minnie T., by Dick Bondhu—Bettie 
B.; second, N. T. DePauw’s |. and w. pointer 
dog, Jingo, by Mainspring —Queen II.; equal 
third, Stoddard and Kidwell’s b. and w. pointer 
dog, Tick Boy, by King of Kent—Bloom; M. T. 
Harris’ b. w. and t. English setter dog, Tony 
Boy, by Antonio—Laundress, and N. T. Harris’ 
b. w. and t. English setter bitch, Cynosure, by 
Roderigo—Norah II. The Amateur Stakes was 
won by Chimo Kennel’s b. w. and t. English 
setter bitch, Dodo III., by Orlando—Atalanta ; 
second, Jno. Wootton’s b. and w. English setter 
bitch, Bonnie Lit, by Orlando—Lady Lit; third, 
Chimo Kennel’s 1. and w. English setter dog, 
Larry Noble, by Ezra Noble—Cornelia G. The 
Northwestern F, T. Club’s Champion Stakes had 








OUTING FOR 


eight starters. The winner was N. T. DePauw's 
1. and w. pointer dog, Jingo; second, W. W. 
Titus’ Minnie T.; equal third, N. T. Harris’ 
Tony Boy, and Charlottesville Kennel’s l. and w. 
pointer dog, Delhi. 

The collie, Southport Perfection, changed 
hands in England lately for $5.000. 

The last big bench show in Australia had 1,181 
entries. 


NOVEMBER. 


The Industrial Exhibition Association’s seventh 
annual show, held at Toronto, Ont., scored a 
success. The entries numbered 638, and the 
quality of exhibits was above the average. 

The Milwaukee Kennel and Pet Stock Associa- 
tion’s first bench show, held in connection with 
the Wisconsin State Fair, was good enough to 
warrant a future effort. Dogs shown numbered 
152. Damon, 


ROD AND GUN. 


Some of the best shooting of the year may be 
enjoyed during the first and second weeks of 
November. When the chill winds proclaim the 
death of the Indian summer, when the fiery 
foliage smoulders dully upon the hill-sides and 
withered leaves pile deep in the hollows; when 
the rushes are dry as bones, and ropes of white 
foam mark the edges of marshes—then is the 
time for the crack shots to prove their prowess. 

Game is now at its best. In heavy covers 
the leaves have thinned sufficiently to allow of at 
least a limited view. Scent is good, and dogs 
and men may do their prettiest. Every now 
and then comes a day when the sun appears to 
have harked back and regained something of his 
sleepy power of a month ago. These are the 
days of days for the uplands and covers. Just 
enough air stirs to carry scent to eager noses, 


Quail creep through seed-laden weeds and bleach- ° 


ed stubble, and leave long trails from feeding 
ground to sunny thicket, where the mid-day rest is 
taken. They rise like fragments of a bursted shell 
and whizzforthe densest cover. The very sound 
of their rising is full of power, and none but a 
good man and quick has license to stop his right 
and left of these strong flyers. 

The stout grouse knows that his shelter has 
worn thin and that only his_best efforts can save 
him. He is jealous of too close an approach, 
and the pattering of dogs’ feet upon dry leaves 
must cease at twice the old distance, or the 
owner of the feet will be covered with confusion. 
The grouse is a born tactician. He sprints six 
yards from his sheltering log, then flushes with a 
sudden boom of hazy wings, then tick-tick-crash, 
he smashes through small twigs and whisks be- 
hind the first stout trunk. No time for thinking 
—no time for anything but shooting, but warm 
the glow and keen the satisfaction when the 
lurching downfall tells that hands and eyes have 
truly done their part. Better one of these 
full-fanned beauties, than a dozen of the bob- 
tailed weaklings of the early season. 

Here and there, when the maple saplings 
stand thickly in the sheltered hollows, may be 
found a lone, fat cock—the best bird of the sea- 
son. Night after night he has lazily staged 
southward in comfortable, short flights. Yester- 
day he was on a hillside in the north of the 


county—to-day the sun is kind and he will turn 
the leaves below these maples, and jog on again 
with the dusk. Be careful when he rises, for he 
now has speed to spare, and the Lord knows 
when or where he may pitch again. Yes, that 
whistling streak was a cock—and, O! my son, 
your shot passed two feet behind him. That 
streak was eight ounces of the daintiest flesh that 
ever melted in human mouth; it was garbed in 
the loveliest plumage that ever covered game 
bird—and you— you— d you! you had to go 
and miss it. No need to look further. I saw it fade 
away, far above yon woodland—you'll see it no 
more. Don’t talk to me about quail—they’re 
dry-meated—don’t talk to me about grouse— 
they’re wormy, for all I know. You've let the 
manna-bird go, and I won’t sup with you! 

The angler has little of outside work to do this 
month, unless he be one of those pneumonia- 
daring enthusiasts who believe in braving icy salt- 
water. But within doors something may be 
done—I don’t mean lying about the season’s 
sport, but the careful overhauling and stowing 
away of rods and tackle. Too many men neg- 
lect this work, which may save much trouble, 
disappointment and expense a few months 
hence. All tackle worth owning is worth the 
best of care. If something parts during the first 
of the coming season, and thereby causes the loss 
of a good fish, the fault is usually traceable to lack 
of care when the tackle was put away. The 
rods should be carefully examined, worn guides 
or whipping repaired, and varnish applied where 
necessary. <A shelf, where the rods can lie flat 
and not be subjected to marked variations of tem- 
perature, is the best place for them during win- 
ter. Reels will require cleaning and oiling, and 
should receive both, if they are to be. depended 
upon. Lines should be closely examined for 





signs of wear, drawn through an oiled cloth to. 


clean and preserve them, and, of course, put 
away dry. All hooks should be examined for 
signs of rust and touched with oil as required. 


Flies and feathers will attract moths and other, 


foes, unless well protected. A tight, red cedar 
box is the best of receptacles for them. Spoons, 
large and small, and artificial minnows, etc., may 
be polished, or touched up to proper brightness. 
Ep. W. SANDYS. 


ANSWERS TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


W. N. S., Fargo.—There are no restrictions 
on the direction of run. Some jumpers can, or 
think they can, jump higher by a diagonal run. 
The champions and record: breakers take their 
run at right angles to the bar. 

J. L. W.—F. E. Bacon, at English Amateur 
Championship Meeting, Stamford Bridge, London, 
England, July 6th, 1895, made one milein 4m. 17s. 
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W. G. B.—(1) Walter Camp and A. A. Stagg 
have both published such books; they can be 
obtained through OUTING. (2) Live regularly, 
and practice the games daily. 

W. T. B. Ball.—Prof. W. M. Sloane, of Prince- 
ton College, is the American representative of 
the International Olympic games. He will 
doubtless supply information on application. . * 











